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MADISON  HOOD 

CHAPTER  I 

'Twas  in  the  '50s,  when  Mark  Sands  sat  on 
a  bundle  of  hemp  on  the  steamboat  wharf  at 
Kansas  City,  then  a  struggling,  typical,  West- 
ern river  town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  raging 
Missouri.  He  was  gazing  across  the  river 
toward  the  green  hills  of  Clay  County,  waiting 
— simply  waiting. 

Just  who  Mark  Sands  was,  and  whence  he 
came,  was  uncertain  and  as  indefinite  as  the 
knowledge  of  his  age.  When  interrogated 
upon  the  latter  point,  he  invariably  replied: 
*'I  reckon  I'm  old  enough  to  sleep  o'  nights 
without  a  light  in  my  room." 

The  wharf,  like  many  others  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  was  piled  and  crowded  with  bales 
of  goods,  boxes  of  merchandise,  crates  of  glass 
and  earthenware,  barrels  of  whiskey,  sugar 
and  molasses,  hogsheads  of  tobacco;  with  fur- 
niture, rope,  and  saddles,  and  with  outfitting 
chattels.    These  goods,  to  be  taken  westward, 
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awaited  the  arrival  of  freight  wagons,  the 
caravans  of  the  plains,  drawn  by  oxen,  mules 
and  horses.  Traffic  in  this  kind  of  merchan- 
dise was  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  trading 
posts  and  pioneer  settlements  of  the  great 
West  and  Southwest,  and  along  the  ''Santa 
Fe  trail,"  which  ran  its  winding  course  to  the 
fugitive  sun,  across  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert, terminating  in  the  labyrinth  of  snow- 
capped mountains  of  the  Rockies. 

The  sultry  sun  of  May  shone  warm  and 
grateful  upon  the  long,  capacious  wharf,  and 
lounging,  lazy  negroes  sought  the  shade  of  the 
freight  sheds  and  warehouses  that  lined  the 
river's  bank.  There  were  aunties,  with  oval, 
shining  faces,  spotted  red  bandannas  tied 
round  their  heads,  gingham  aprons  half  awry, 
and  sleeves  rolled  up,  as  if  just  from  the 
kitchen  or  wash  tub;  little  barefoot  pickanin- 
nies, wearing  bed-tick  trousers  and  hickory 
shirts.  The  roustabouts,  waiting  for  the  "Kate 
Howard,"  which  was  due  to  land  any  time 
from  8  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  walked  the  wharf  and 
joked  and  smoked,  swaggered  and  swore,  and 
wondered  if  the  "Kate"  had  struck  a  snag  or 
run  aground,  and  whether  the  rollicking  Cap- 
tain was  drunk  or  sober. 
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Half  the  curious,  all  the  idle  and  some  of 
the  business  gentry,  habitually  flocked  to  the 
wharf  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  when  the  great 
Missouri  River  boats,  loaded  to  the  guards 
with  freight  and  passengers,  should  whistle 
for  the  landing.  The  neighboring  Shawnees 
and  Wyandottes,  upon  whose  minds  the  bustle 
and  tussle  incident  to  a  steamboat's  landing 
was  impressive  and  strange,  added  their  pres- 
ence to  the  motley  crowd.  The  freighters  of 
the  Santa  Fe  trail,  stage  drivers,  and  ''cow 
men"  temporarily  at  the  landing,  wandered 
down  the  claybank  streets  from  the  Gilliss 
House  to  the  already  crowded  wharf,  some  of 
them  too  much  under  the  influence  of  "Gib- 
son's Best"  to  be  exactly  certain  as  to  what 
was  going  on. 

The  whistle  of  the  "Kate  Howard"  is  heard 
down  the  river;  the  flag  floats  from  the  top- 
mast; onward  she  comes,  surging  and  throb- 
bing like  a  thing  of  life;  the  waves  lash  the 
shore;  the  Captain  stands  on  the  hurricane 
deck;  he  raises  his  glasses,  more  we  suppose 
to  impress  the  populace  with  his  greatness, 
than  as  an  act  of  necessity,  and  gives  com- 
mands with  such  an  air  of  importance  as  to 
convince  the  untutored  that  he  is  next  to  the 
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greatest  man  in  all  the  world.  The  bell  rings, 
little  bells  tinkle  in  the  engine  room,  bells  ring 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  nearly  everywhere 
else;  down  below  cows  bawl,  pigs  squeal  and 
horses  neigh ;  trucks  rattle  and  deckhands  rush 
excitedly  about  with  ropes  in  hand  to  be 
thrown  to  the  platform.  Roustabouts  are 
trucking  boxes  and  steamboat  agents  are 
loudly  giving  commands,  and  altogether  so 
much  is  going  on  that  one  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  something  great  is  about  to 
happen. 

Hundreds  of  passengers  are  on  the  upper 
decks,  curiously  observing  the  scenes  at  the 
wharf;  passengers  on  their  way  up  the  Mis- 
souri; miners  and  would-be  miners,  prospec- 
tive merchants,  fortune  hunters,  immigrants 
and  rangers.  What  hopes  and  fears,  what 
dreams  and  visions,  fill  their  hearts  and  minds. 
Who  knows  but  on  this  steamboat  landing  now 
stands  some  future  great  industrial  king,  who 
shall  rule  the  finances  of  a  business  empire? 
Some  politician  or  pseudo-statesman,  possess- 
ing all  the  appurtenances  and  hereditaments 
thereunto  belonging,  who  is  to  retrace  his 
steps  in  after  years  laden  with  the  laurels  of 
a  Western  constituency,  who  think  him  great, 
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and  he  may  be,  and  who  think  him  honest,  and 
perhaps  he  is.  Some  young  lawyer,  knowing 
more  of  Blackstone  and  Chitty  than  of  human 
nature,  knowing  more  of  what  great  men  are 
said  to  be  than  of  what  they  really  are,  know- 
ing more  of  legal  lore  than  of  how  to  make 
others  see  it;  perhaps  to  learn  in  after  years, 
as  Mark  Sands  was  often  heard  to  remark: 
*'We're  all  born  just  plain  dog  and  nothin' 
more;  some  of  us  has  better  kennels  than  the 
others,  but  we're  all  plain  dog  just  the  same.'' 
Young  men,  buoyant  with  hope,  following  the 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley,  with  their  fancied 
range  of  enterprising  hope  unfortunately 
limited  by  an  unnecessary  horizon. 

But  they  are  all  human.  God  speed  them 
all,  and  all  others,  too,  who  face  the  world  of 
chance  and  dream  the  dreams  of  hope.  It  is 
the  uncertainty  of  circumstance  which  makes 
us  fond  of  life.  If  we  only  knew  what  we  are 
to  know,  we  would  not  want  to  know  it;  'tis 
well  tomorrow  never  comes. 

The  Kansas  City  that  greeted  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  then,  comprised  a  few  straggling 
business  houses  along  the  levee,  consisting  of 
fitting-out  stores  and  general  supply  establish- 
ments; a  few  boarding-houses,  chief  among 
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them  the  Gilliss  House,  standing  some  hundred 
feet  from  the  river  shore.  Here  and  there, 
upon  the  bluffs  and  clay  hills  immediately 
back  of  the  levee,  stood  the  pioneer  structures 
that  housed  the  residents  of  the  struggling 
town;  winding  up  from  the  landing,  around 
and  over  bluffs,  then  up  the  ravine  along  what 
is  now  known  as  Main  Street,  ran  a  wagon 
route  with  the  meanderings  of  the  gulch,  lead- 
ing out  to  the  south,  constituting  the  main 
traveled  thoroughfare  from  the  landing  to  the 
town  of  Westport,  some  five  miles  distant. 
The  latter  town  w^as  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
forest  hills,  and  claimed  for  itself  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  center  of  wealth  and  social 
doings;  though  having  a  small  population,  its 
citizens  swelled  with  pride,  and  pictured  on 
the  canvas  of  conjecture  the  outlines  of  future 
towering  spires  and  twenty-story  buildings, 
seen  through  blinding  smoke  from  countless 
imaginary  factories;  all  of  which,  if  it  had 
even  been  whispered  as  possible  ever  to  come 
true  of  the  little  town  at  the  landing,  would 
have  given  convulsions  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Westport. 

But  what  an  architect  is  time!    It  changed 
the  dream  of  Westport,  and  the  city  at  the 
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landing  developed  all  that  Westport  had 
carved  out  for  itself,  and  even  the  name  West- 
port  has  ceased  to  be.  This  once  lovely  coun- 
try town,  around  which  tender  memories 
twine,  and  to  which  fond  recollections  turn; 
this  village  of  the  hills,  where  each  man's  trou- 
bles were  common  cause,  where  the  success  of 
one  was  the  joy  of  others,  where  the  bud  of 
spring  and  sere  of  autumn  found  unison  ever 
the  same,  with  its  church  bell  chimes  in  the 
dusky  eve,  is  but  a  passing  thought.  Those 
who  yet,  perchance,  remember  the  faces  and 
friends  they  met  there,  when  youth  was  a 
muse  and  fancy  built  castles  which  facts  have 
torn  down,  could  scarcely  harmonize  the  rude 
boldness  of  electric  cars  and  the  rushing  din 
of  trade  with  the  sweet  silence  of  the  summers 
of  long  ago;  or  the  modern  dictates  of  that 
society  of  a  metropolis,  which  breeds  poodle 
dogs,  suicide  and  embezzlement,  with  the 
charms  of  that  early  simple  village  life. 

But  all  of  this  does  not  concern  Mark  Sands, 
who  still  sits  on  the  bale  of  hemp,  smoking 
long  green  in  a  hickory  knot  pipe,  which  he 
leisurely  takes  from  his  mouth  and  strikes 
upon  the  heel  of  his  boot  to  empty  the  ashes, 
while  the  "Kate  Howard"  nears  the  shore. 
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"I  reckon  she'll  heave  in  about  right,''  he 
said  to  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man  who  stood  near. 

*'Yes,  I  guess  she  will,"  rejoined  the  latter. 

**Say,  Jim,"  said  Mark  to  the  sallow-face, 
**do  you  see  that  feller  standin'  on  the  upper 
deck,  with  the  long  black  coat  and  white  neck- 
tie? I'll  bet  a  four-dollar  dog  he's  a  preacher. 
I  can  tell  'em  as  fur  as  I  can  see  'em.  And 
speakin'  of  preachers,  Jim,  I  reckon  they're 
the  most  unnatural  stock  on  the  range.  You 
see,  it's  this  way — they  all  the  time  have  to 
try  to  make  people  think  they  are  what  they 
know  they  ain't.  They  always  have  to  pre- 
tend to  be  doin'  a  big  business  in  the  pious 
line,  when  they  know  it's  no  go.  The  Lord 
calls  'em  to  preach,  and  they  can  prove  it,  and 
the  way  they  prove  it  is,  that  the  Lord  don't 
deny  it.  When  some  of  'em  gits  together  and 
gits  to  talkin'  about  bein'  called  to  preach,  I 
don't  see  how  they  keep  from  laughin'  at  each 
other." 

"Then,"  said  Jim,  **  'pears  like  you  don't 
take  no  stock  in  'em." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mark,  "they're  a  good  thing 
for  some  people.  Why,  Jim,  I  really  think 
there's  lots  of  dear  old  ladies,  some  old  men, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  innocent  young  folks,  that 
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think  the  whole  business  is  really  so,  and  fur 
them  it's  bread  and  'lasses;  but  these  fellers 
that  think  it's  not  so,  and  don't  think  it  cuts 
any  ice,  and  prays  when  it  lightens,  and  does 
mean  things  agin  when  the  storm's  over, — 
them's  the  kind  of  critters,  Jim,  that  works 
everybody." 

The  steamboat  struck  the  wharf,  and  when 
the  gang-plank  was  thrown  out  the  first  man 
to  walk  it  carried  an  old-time  carpet  sack,  in 
reasonably  good  repair.  It  was  not  quite  large 
enough  to  haul,  and  just  a  little  too  large  to 
carry,  but  he  carried  it.  He  was  young,  but 
wdth  a  face  that  portrayed  a  well-developed 
self-poise,  and  which  indicated  a  mixture  of 
education  and  common  sense.  This  man  was 
Madison  Hood,  a  lawyer  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  average  individual  who  writes  a  read- 
able hand  can  not  write  his  own  signature  so 
as  to  be  deciphered  by  others.  This  strange 
peculiarity  of  mankind  is  difficult  to  account 
for.  That  the  most  important  thing  he  writes 
in  all  his  life  should  not  be  readable  to  other 
people,  but  known  to  himself  alone,  is  inex- 
cusable. Many  business  men  even  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  ability  to  write  their  names 
so  that  to  others  it  is  nothing  or  anything. 

But  when  the  name  "Madison  Hood"  was 
inscribed  upon  the  hotel  register  of  the  Gilliss 
House,  there  was  no  mistaking  what  it  was; 
it  stood  out  bold,  candid  and  unafraid,  and 
truly  gave  one  the  impression  of  character  and 
stamina. 

An  old  black  Tennessee  negro  had  taken 
charge  of  Hood's  carpet  sack,  and  slung  it  be- 
hind the  counter,  remarking  as  he  did  so: 
'*Gosh,  boss,  'dis  must  be  full  o'  spondulicks, 
the  way  it  hefts.  I  'spec  yo's  a  North 'ner, 
ain't  yo?"    The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but 
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reached  for  the  goose  quill,  wrote  his  name 
and  asked  to  be  assigned  quarters  for  the 
night. 

In  the  center  of  the  hotel  office  stood  a  large 
wood-stove,  common  to  this  locality  in  those 
days,  before  the  development  of  coal  deposits 
or  gas.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  board  frame, 
the  inside  of  which,  around  the  stove,  was 
filled  with  sawdust,  subserving  a  double  pur- 
pose; one,  to  prevent  ashes  and  coals  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  floor,  and  the  other, 
to  furnish  a  convenience  to  tobacco  users  and 
lodgment  for  tobacco  cuds.  A  glance  at  the 
masticated  cuds  verified  the  wisdom  of  this 
latter  piu"pose.  Near  the  front  door  lay  a  long, 
lean,  black-and-tan  hound,  the  property  of  our 
sallow-faced  friend,  Jim  Childs ;  which,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
personal  property  Jim  possessed,  according  to 
his  idea  of  values.  He  was  ''the  best  coon  dog 
as  ever  yelpt,"  as  Jim  expressed  it.  "He  kin 
run  all  day  an'  all  night,  an'  eat  nothin'  'cep- 
tin'  the  fleas  off 'n  his  back,  an'  keep  fatter  ner 
a  match;  he's  worth  more'n  a  woman  to  me, 
an'  eats  a  derned  site  less." 

Hood  wandered  out  to  the  front  porch  and 
sat  down  to  take  a  view  of  the  situation. 
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Wlien  he  had  done  so,  the  curiosity  of  the 
hotel  loungers  at  once  suggested  the  propriety 
of  ascertaining  who  the  stranger  was  and 
whence  he  came.  This  peculiarity  of  people, 
to  inspect  the  names  of  new  arrivals  at  hotels, 
and  speculate  as  to  who  they  are  and  what 
about  them,  is  the  same  the  world  over;  it 
exists  at  summer  resorts,  at  boarding  houses, 
and  among  all  classes  of  individuals.  A  bevy 
of  young  ladies  at  a  summer  resort,  scram- 
bling for  the  hotel  register  to  find  out  all  pos- 
sible concerning  the  young  lady  who  has  just 
arrived  with  five  trunks,  red-heeled  shoes,  an 
endless  number  of  boxes,  and  a  brass-collared 
spaniel;  or  the  young  man  and  the  elder  one, 
who  is  supposed  of  course  to  be  his  father,  who 
have  just  been  shown  to  their  quarters,  is  an 
amusing  spectacle  indeed.  But  why  should 
they  not  be  interested — they  have  nothing  else 
to  do !  They  have  already  become  acquainted 
with  everybody  else  about  the  hostelry,  and 
with  each  other's  foibles,  frailties  and  family 
connections ;  now  a  new  victim  has  arrived  for 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  dissection,  and 
they  proceed  to  the  investigation  with  avidity 
and  delight. 
The  Gilliss  House  loiterers  at  once  tackled 
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the  register,  read  the  name,  but  expressed  sur- 
prise that  he  did  not  indicate  the  place  whence 
he  hailed;  and  indeed  it  seems  that  Hood  had, 
either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  failed  to 
write  this  important  information  in  connection 
with  his  signature.  The  question  as  to  who 
he  was,  what  he  was,  and  what  about  him,  if 
he  was,  became  the  immediate  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  allowed  him  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment detective,  or  special  agent;  others,  that 
he  was  a  minister  or  lecturer,  but  Shelby,  the 
aforesaid  colored  individual,  was  heard  to  re- 
mark: *^  'Fore  God,  gen'min,  I  thinks  he's  one 
o'  dem  abolitionists  what's  cum  down  to  stump 
agin  Sen 'tor  Benton,  an'  git  us  poah  niggers 
into  heaps  o'  trouble.  Yo'  can't  fool  ole 
Shelby.  I've  seen  'em  down  in  ole  Tennessee. 
I  bet  that  'ar  big  carpet  sack  o'  his  am  ram 
full  o'  dem  Springfield  shootin'  guns.  Times 
am  gittin'  mighty  skeery  roun'  dese  parts,  an' 
I  wish  dis  nigger  didn't  live  heah,  nor  no  whar 
else." 

*^No,  Shelby,"  said  Jim.  "I  guess  you're 
all  wrong.  I  think  he's  one  o'  them  ile  hunters, 
that's  huntin'  fur  ile  fur  some  o'  them  East- 
erners. You  know,  Mark,  they's  bin  claimin' 
fur  a  long  time  that  thar's  heaps  o'  ile  down 
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about  Independence  an'  round  Turkey  Creek 
and  the  Blue.  My  o^Yn  'pinion  is,  thar  ain't 
no  thin'  into  it,  but  'taint  no  bizness  o'  mine; 
but  anyhow,  I  make  a  guess,  that's  what  that 
feller's  up  to." 

Our  friend,  Jim  Childs,  had  emigrated  from 
the  Tennessee  mountains,  and  in  that  country 
of  his  nativity  belonged  to  an  exclusive  class 
of  social  distinction,  commonly  called  "the 
pore  white  trash."  Some  were  so  ungenerous 
as  to  intimate  that  he  had  at  one  time  been 
the  chief  clerk  of  an  illicit  distillery  in  the 
mountains,  but  this  suspicion  was  never  veri- 
fied, and  indeed  the  natural  disposition  on 
Jim's  part  to  shirk  any  extra  amount  of  man- 
ual labor  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory 
that  he  had  ever  been  connected  with  a  busi- 
ness which  at  times,  at  least,  required  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sufficient  degree  of  energy  to  avoid 
the  Government  inspectors. 

Jim's  business  in  and  about  the  landing  con- 
sisted of  two  lines — coon  hunting  and  wood 
chopping;  the  first  of  these,  however,  at  all 
times  claimed  his  consideration,  and  had  been 
kept  up  for  so  long  that  he  had  become  the 
acknowledged  official  coon  hunter  of  the  com- 
munity, and  was  recognized  as  undisputed 
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authority  on  that  question.  If  Jim  should 
assert  that  the  moon  was  not  just  right,  or  the 
wind  too  high,  or  not  from  the  right  direction 
for  coon  hunting,  the  question  was  considered 
settled.  When  the  bellow  of  the  hounds  was 
heard  in  the  East  bottoms  and  in  the  hills, 
everyone  knew  that  Jim  Childs  was  abroad  in 
the  land.  He  had  a  peculiar  physical  make- 
up that  was  interesting  to  study;  around  the 
sides  of  his  tobacco-tanned  face,  and  under  his 
chin,  was  a  fringe  of  scraggy  gray  whiskers, 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  always 
kept  his  mouth  in  rapid  motion,  chewing  to- 
bacco, gave  his  face  the  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  matured  billy  goat.  His  trousers  were 
made  of  tanned  skin  of  a  deer  hide,  which  he 
had  prided  himself  on  killing  with  his  squirrel 
rifle  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  In  his  wood 
hauling  business,  he  drove,  with  rope  lines,  a 
large  yellow  mule  hitched  to  a  ramshackle  old 
wagon.  This  mule  had  been  shipped  up  the 
Missouri  River  on  the  steamboat  ''Morning 
Star,'*  one  of  the  famous  floating  palaces  of 
the  early  river  traffic  days ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Jim  called  the  mule  "Morning 
Star.''  It  was  said  that  this  mule  had  had  his 
leg  broken  on  the  boat,  and  that  the  owner 
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was  compelled  to  put  him  ashore  and  leave  him 
to  hustle  for  himself,  or  sell  him  to  the  first 
bidder  at  the  wharf,  before  the  boat  should 
leave  the  landing  on  its  way  up  the  river.  It 
was  rumored  that  Jim  had  given  the  owner 
three  dollars  in  State  Bank  money  and  a 
dozen  coonskins  for  the  animal,  and  had  after- 
wards doctored  him  up  with  Jim's  famous 
remedy  for  all  diseases, — the  juice  of  boiled 
mullen  leaves, — thus  finally  producing  a  very 
respectable  mule. 

After  Jim  had  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  stranger  was  an  oil  hunter,  the  crowd  nat- 
urally wanted  to  hear  from  Sands.  Mark, 
however,  expressed  no  opinion,  preferring  to 
make  no  mistake  by  dealing  in  conjectures.  He 
sat  down  and  placed  his  feet  upon  the  edge 
of  the  sawdust  box  surrounding  the  stove, 
which  still  remained  standing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  w^as  "good  old  summer 
time;''  then  tilted  his  chair  back  at  a  slight 
angle  and  said:  "Well,  boys,  I'll  tell  you;  no 
matter  who  he  is  or  where  he's  from,  I  say 
right  now,  he's  nobody's  fool.  He  looks  like 
good  breedin'  and  raisin'  and  I'm  pretty  cer- 
tain there  ain't  any  room  left  in  his  head  for 
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peas  to  rattle  around  in  to  any  great  extent. 
I  like  the  looks  of  him  at  first  readin'."  So 
saying,  he  sauntered  out  to  the  porch.  Upon 
his  approach,  Hood  arose,  smiled  pleasantly, 
offered  his  chan*  to  Sands  and  took  the  one 
next  beyond.  As  he  did  so,  Sands  said:  ^'I 
reckon  you're  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  ain't 
you?"  *'Yes,"  responded  Hood;  "somewhat 
of  a  stranger,  I  should  say,  for  it's  my  first 
visit  here." 

"Well,"  said  Mark,  "I've  been  livin'  here 
and  in  the  West  for  a  good  many  years,  and, 
while  there  are  some  things  I  don't  know,  I 
always  manage  to  help  a  stranger  any  way  I 
kin.  I  see  by  the  book  in  there  that  your  name 
is  Madison  Hood." 

"Yes,  that's  my  name,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  mine  is  Mark  Sands,"  at  the  same 
time  extending  his  hand,  which  Hood  firmly 
grasped. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mark,  "and  we'll  talk  the 
matter  over.  It's  some  time  before  we'll  have 
supper  at  this  tavern  and  you  won't  be  han- 
kerin'  after  it  particularly  when  they  do  have 
it.  I  notice  you  don't  register  from  any  place, 
Mr.  Hood." 

"No,  but  I  come  from  Maine,  Mr.  Sands, 
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and  am  looking  for  a  place  to  locate  and  to 
make  my  future  home,"  remarked  Hood. 

''From  Maine!  Well,  you  couldn't  have 
come  from  much  further  away,  if  you'd  'a 
tried.  It's  a  good  State  to  come  from,  and  a 
pretty  fair  one  to  go  to,  but  how'd  you  come 
to  git  away  down  here?" 

"Well,  that's  the  question,  Mr.  Sands,  but 
I  have  read  much  of  this  country  and  its  pos- 
sibilities, and  a  young  man  never  wants  to  let 
possibilities  go  to  waste  without  gathering  up 
a  few  of  them.  This  country  is  going  to  de- 
velop rapidly  and  I  have  concluded  to  make 
an  effort  to  develop  with  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  country  as  an  outlook  for  a 
lawyer?" 

"For  what?"  said  Sands. 

"For  a  man  to  practice  law,"  replied  Hood. 

"Well,  I'll  be  durned,"  said  Sands.  "The 
boys  inside  here  was  a-guessin'  joii  off  just 
before  I  come  out  here,  but  none  of  'em  struck 
it  at  all.  And  you  're  a  lawyer !  Well,  speakin ' 
of  this  community  for  a  lawyer,  I  don't  think 
there's  any  place  in  the  whole  country  where 
there's  as  much  cussedness  runnin'  loose  with- 
out a  rudder  as  right  here  about  the  landin'; 
and,  Mr.  Hood,  there  isn't  a  lawyer  this  side 
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of  Independence;  even  Westport  out  here 
hasn't  one,  'ceptin'  a  kind  of  a  jackleg,  and 
all  his  library's  in  a  bottle.  I'm  glad  you're 
thinkin'  about  stoppin'  here.  Here's  Wat- 
kins  '  Bank  over  here  needs  a  little  law,  and  a 
little  bit  of  law  wouldn't  hurt  any  of  'em. 
We've  got  a  saloon  or  two,  a  few  preachers, 
a  whole  pack  of  pious  hypocrites,  and  I  reckon 
a  lawyer  chucked  in  wouldn't  lower  the  aver- 
age, 'specially  if  he's  honest." 

Hood  looked  at  Sands  and  smiled,  for  he  was 
becoming  interested  in  his  new  friend,  and, 
without  being  able  to  tell  why,  looked  upon 
him  as  a  practical  philosopher  in  the  rough; 
and  indeed  he  was;  a  philosopher  from  the 
school  of  nature  and  experience,  who  had  bat- 
tled with  the  world  from  many  and  varied 
situations;  who  had  met  human  nature  in  all 
its  phases,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  little  things  which  control  it.  He  was  born 
a  Yankee,  but  raised  a  Westerner;  he  had 
mined  in  California  and  freighted  on  the 
plains;  he  had  searched  for  wealth  in  South 
America,  and  had  always  some  cash  at  hand. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  but  the  weaver  of  romances 
had  whispered  that  at  one  time  in  his  life  he 
had  fallen  in  love — desperately  so;  and  when 
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she  married  another,  in  the  language  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  know,  "he  took  to  the 
woods  and  swore  off  loving."  He  was  neither 
old  nor  young,  and  it  was  always  difficult  to 
tell  whether  he  was  older  than  he  looked,  or 
looked  older  than  he  was.  He  was  generous, 
broad-minded  and  kind,  and,  as  Hood  said  of 
him  in  after  years,  "his  heart  was  larger  than 
his  hat,  and  always  in  touch  with  his  brain." 
He  sympathized  with  all  humanity  and  loved 
nature  because  it  never  plays  false  or  deceives 
those  who  trust  it.  His  motto  was,  "Make 
this  world  a  good  place  to  live  in;  the  other 
one,  if  there  is  one,  will  take  care  of  itself." 
He  often  asserted  that  the  God  he  believed  in, 
if  He  were  anything  at  all,  was  a  bigger  man 
than  the  little  two-by-four  that  theology  and 
the  churches  had  made  of  Him. 

"You  spoke  of  an  honest  lawyer,"  said 
Hood.  "I  suppose  you  know,  of  course,  that 
no  man  can  maintain  a  reputation  of  being  a 
good  lawyer  unless  he  is  honest,  and  you  will, 
of  course,  admit  the  old  saying  to  be  true,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

"I  would  amend  it  by  saying,"  said  Sands, 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy  when  there's  not 
too  much  in  the  pot.   Speakin'  of  settlin'  here, 
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Mr.  Hood,  in  the  law  business,  I  told  you  we 
had  saloons  and  preachers.  The  saloons  are 
here  to  bring  the  devil  in  so  as  to  give  the 
preachers  a  chance  to  drive  the  devil  out.  If 
we  didn't  have  devils  there 'd  be  no  work  for 
preachers,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  preachers 
there 'd  be  no  devils;  and  a  lawyer  thrown  in 
kinder  sideways  would  be  a  mighty  good 
thing.  Here 's  Jim  Childs,  kin  hitch  up  *  Morn- 
ing Star' — that's  the  name  of  his  yeller  mule 
— and  haul  up  some  lumber  from  the  sawmill 
here  in  the  bottoms,  and  we  can  run  up  a  law 
office  over  here  in  short  order,  and  I  reckon 
you  better  have  about  two  rooms,  a  front  an' 
a  back  'un;  one  in  front  for  everbody  and  one 
back  for  the  clients  that's  got  somethin'  in 
particular,  and  maybe  one  to  sleep  in,  'cause 
sleepin'  is  a  little  scarce  aroun'  here.  You  kin 
put  a  library  in  the  front  room,  where  it'll 
make  the  biggest  show,  'cause  you  know,  Mr. 
Hood,  people's  powerfully  persuaded  by  a  big 
appearance,  and  the  thing  they  know  the  least 
about  is  the  thing  to  work  'em  with." 

While  the  two  were  thus  conversing,  a 
stranger  wearing  a  silk  hat  was  seen  across 
the  street. 

*'Well,  by  the  eternal!"  said  Sands,  ''there's 
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the  first  stovepipe  that  ever  struck  these 
parts!  He  must  o'  just  come.  I'll  bet  he's 
that  same  feller  that  I  spoke  to  Jim  about,  a- 
standin'  on  the  upper  deck  with  the  white 
necktie,  and  guessed  him  off  as  a  minister  the 
very  first  draw,  and  I  'spect  he's  the  new  one 
that  they've  been  expectin'  from  Virginia  to 
take  charge  of  the  gospel  shop  for  the  Meth- 
odist Church  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lord. 
You  know  the  Methodists  have  a  church  of 
salvation  on  the  north  side  and  one  on  the 
south,  so  they  can  slip  up  on  the  blind  side  of 
sin.  Yes,  that's  him;  see  how  he  swells  up! 
He's  a-lookin'  for  corruption  and  he'll  find  it, 
and  if  it  isn't  here  he'll  have  some  made  to 
order,  so  he  kin  git  out  his  religious  jack-plane 
and  trim  'em  down  a  little  anyhow." 

*'Yes,"  said  Hood,  "I  think  you  are  right; 
at  least,  I  recognize  him  as  the  gentleman  who 
came  up  on  the  same  boat  with  me,  and  I  sus- 
pect he  has  formed  rather  a  bad  opinion  of  me 
to  commence  with,  Mr.  Sands." 

**Why  so?"  inquired  Mark. 

''Because,"  said  Hood,  **we  got  into  a  little 
conversation  concerning  a  subject  upon  which 
our  minds  seemed  to  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, but  I  was  not  to  blame  for  it,  because  it 
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was  all  of  his  own  seeking.  It  occurred  in 
this  way:  After  we  had  talked  some  together, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  call  to 
this  place,  and  then  asked  of  my  business  and 
intentions  as  to  location,  and  after  we  had 
talked  some  further,  he  turned  rather  abruptly 
and  asked  if  I  had  made  my  peace  with  the 
Lord.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  been  informed 
that  the  Lord  and  myself  had  had  any  diffi- 
culty, or  that  He  was  not  feeling  just  right 
about  anything,  and  if  He  was,  He  had  cer- 
tainly been  very  indiscreet  in  not  mentioning 
it  to  me,  because  I  certainly  would  have  for- 
given the  Lord  immediately  upon  His  intimat- 
ing that  He  did  not  feel  just  right  about  any- 
thing, and  that  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  I 
then  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  of  any 
difficulty  existing  between  us.  He  made  no 
reply  to  this,  but  immediately  came  back  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  afraid  that  I  was 
lost.  I  replied  that  I  thought  I  knew  exactly 
where  I  was,  and  that  if  he  meant  I  was  lost 
in  a  religious  sense,  then  I  desired  to  state  to 
him  that  I  was  no  believer  in  any  scheme  that 
invented  a  patent  to  lose  people  in  order  to 
work  another  patent  to  find  them,  and  that  it 
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was  easier  for  me  to  believe  that  man  had 
never  been  lost,  which  would  put  both  patents 
out  of  business;  that  I  took  no  stock  in  the  old 
theory  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  that  man  was 
all  right  until  he  went  into  the  business  of  con- 
structing hells  to  scare  people  and  advertising 
heavens  with  which  to  bribe  them;  and  for  my 
part  I  preferred  the  man  who  had  independ- 
ence enough  to  be  honest  on  his  own  account, 
and  not  because  he  was  afraid  of  hell  or 
offered  a  prize  to  go  to  heaven.  At  this  junc- 
ture, apparently  discovering  something  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat  that  appeared  to  in- 
terest him,  he  moved  away.  He  introduced 
himself,  however,  as  *Eev.  Dr.  Angel  of 
Virginia,  sir,'  and  he  is  probably  the  gentle- 
man you  say  they  have  been  expecting." 

*'Well,"  said  Mark,  ^*you  kinder  touched 
him  up  about  right,  Mr.  Hood,  because  they're 
always  tryin'  to  set  fire  to  the  stump  you're 
settin'  on,  'specially  if  they  find  you're  lookin' 
too  comfortable,  but  I  guess  they  ain't  bad 
people,  for  the  kind  of  business  they're  run- 
nin'.  When  it  comes  to  eatin'  yeller-leg 
chicken  and  prayin',  preachers  are  pretty 
hefty  citizens,  and  you  know  chicken  has  got 
to  be  ate  and  prayin 's  got  to  be  prayed." 
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The  supper  bell  rang  and  both  gentlemen 
arose;  as  they  did  so,  Sands  remarked,  ''That's 
the  grub  signal,  and  the  first  one  in  gits  the 
choice  of  claims  and  the  best  payin'  stuff;  and 
now,  Mr.  Hood,  since  weVe  got  acquainted 
with  each  other,  you  needn't  call  me  'Mr. 
Sands';  just  call  me  Mark,  everybody  here 
calls  me  that;  'Mr.  Sands'  sounds  just  a  little 
too  far  off." 

"All  right,  Mark,"  said  Hood,  "and  while 
we  are  in  the  business  of  waiving  formalities, 
hereafter  just  call  me  Hood,  and  leave  the 
'Mister' off,  will  your' 

"It's  a  trade,"  said  Mark.  "We'll  build 
that  law  office  though,  won't  we,  Hood?  And 
I'll  git  'em  into  trouble,  and  you  kin  git  'em 
out;  there's  a  big  field  here  for  trouble,  and 
we'll  plant  it  early  so  the  frost  won't  kill  it, 
eh?" 

Mark  again  grasped  Hood's  hand;  the  latter 
smiled,  and  they  walked  in  to  supper  together. 

After  supper  the  hotel  was  crowded  with 
the  gentry  of  the  Landing,  the  loiterers  and 
curious  of  a  Western  composition,  with 
freighters,  stage  drivers,  and  men  of  affairs, 
connected  with  the  traffic  of  the  plains.  The 
hotel  was  naturally  the  point  of  gravitation 
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in  the  evening,  where  all  things  were  dis- 
cussed, and  views  of  importance  were  ex- 
changed and  imparted.  The  passengers  of 
incoming  stages  from  all  directions,  the  arrival 
of  parties  in  charge  of  wagon  trains,  returning 
from  the  sections  of  occidental  traffic,  the  new- 
est and  latest  steamboat  immigrants,  were 
matters  of  interest  about  the  hotel  at  the 
Landing  that  attracted  nearly  everybody  of 
either  a  business  or  a  curious  turn  of  mind. 

Mark  Sands  knew  everybody  and  everybody 
knew  Mark,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  make  Hood  acquainted  and  feel 
at  home;  he  assumed  as  a  settled  proposition 
that  Hood  had  already  located  and  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  community  was  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  much  needed  vocation 
in  the  town. 

In  introducing  Hood  to  the  gentleman  whom 
he  designated  as  the  chief  pilot  in  Watkins* 
Bank,  he  said:  *'Mr.  Hood  is  a  Yankee,  but 
he  can't  help  that;  his  father  and  mother  are 
to  blame  for  that;  he  could  o'  bin  born  almost 
anywhere,  if  he  had  thought  about  it  in  time, 
but  it  don't  cut  so  much  figger  where  a  man's 
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born  as  it  does  how  he's  born  and  who  he  is 
after  he's  born;  there's  many  a  feller  that 
ought  o'  died  a-bornin'.  There's  a  raft  o'  peo- 
ple likes  to  trace  their  pedigree  back  to  them 
that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  but  I  guess 
that  Mayflower  crowd  was  about  as  tough  as 
any  of  'em,  'specially  when  it  comes  to  cranks 
and  county  jails;  they  run  away  from  relig- 
ious persecution  in  the  old  country,  then  came 
over  here  with  a  hymn  book  in  one  hand  and 
a  rifle  in  the  other,  and  went  to  killin'  Indians 
for  the  Lord's  sake;  so  I  think  a  man's  ances- 
tors ain't  no  guide  to  his  in'ards,  and  Mr.  Hood 
stands  on  his  own  pins,  and  I'm  a-guessin'  he's 
made  o'  good  stuff." 

Neither  did  Mark  forget  to  introduce  Jim 
Childs  as  the  man  who  could  haul  the  lumber 
from  the  sawmill,  with  which  to  construct  the 
law  office,  and  then  turning  to  Hood,  he  said: 
*'I  s'pose  Jim  better  git  some  lumber  purty 
free  o'  knots,  'cause  you  don't  want  no  peepin' 
through  knotholes,  nor  havin'  any  holes  that'll 
let  the  law  slip  out  to  anybody;  it'll  come  high, 
and  must  be  paid  for,  or  it  ain't  worth  havin'." 

After  Sands  had  presented  Hood  to  every- 
body in  general  as  a  fixture  in  the  community, 
it  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  interpose  a 
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demurrer  or  discuss  a  change  of  venue  on 
Hood's  part;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  the  judg- 
ment overruling  it  had  ah'eady  been  entered. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  events  do  we  find 
that  the  future  occupation  or  location  of  per- 
sons has  depended  upon  such  incidental  things 
as  the  persistence  or  force  of  character  of  some 
one  individual,  or  upon  some  trivial  circum- 
stance that  has  accidentally  come  across  the 
way,  uninvited,  unexpected  and  perhaps  re- 
luctantly yielded  to ! 

Where  we  live,  how  we  live,  what  we  think 
and  do,  depend  so  much  upon  our  surround- 
ings and  conditions;  who  our  parents  were, 
and  what  they  thought,  where  and  how  they 
lived,  with  whom  we  have  associated  and  come 
in  contact,  what  we  have  read,  and  what  we 
have  failed  to  read — "tell  me  these  things  and 
I  will  tell  you  who  and  what  you  are." 

How  can  a  man  be  born  a  Mohammedan  and 
believe  in  Christian  orthodoxy?  How  can  one 
reared  from  childhood  in  Christian  orthodoxy 
believe  in  Mohammedanism?  The  question  of 
religious  belief  is  not  one  of  intellectual  in- 
vestigation, but  a  question  of  birth;  so  it  is 
largely  with  opinions,  habits  and  conditions 
in   life.    How  can   the  Svmday-school   child, 
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helpless  in  mind  and  muscle,  be  expected  to 
doubt  that  the  Lord  sent  his  fire  department 
after  EUjah  and  took  him  away  alive,  when 
large,  robust,  male  teachers,  in  good  health, 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  weighing 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  have  posi- 
tively affirmed  it  to  be  a  fact?  What  is  the 
poor  child  to  do?  It  cannot  escape,  it  must 
accept  it,  and  as  years  go  on  and  such  matters 
are  so  persistently  stated  over  and  over  again, 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  becomes  so  im- 
pressed with  the  mighty  importance  of  such 
statements,  that  he  becomes  willing  to  swear 
to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  a  situation  due  to  birth,  over  which  we 
cannot  exercise  any  control;  born  under 
American  civilization,  it  cannot  be  expected 
of  us  that  we  shall  be  different  from  what  that 
environment  permits  us  to  be.  Our  opinions 
are  largely  what  our  situations  in  life  have 
made  possible. 

The  prejudice  of  one  nation  or  country 
against  another  is  not  the  result  of  sense  or 
knowledge,  but  arises  principally  from  a  lack 
of  both;  this  feeling  of  bias,  or  one-sidedness 
of  view  can  usually  be  traced  to  conditions  of 
early  training,  want  of  travel,  or  want  of  the 
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knowledge  that  comes  to  the  broad-minded 
cosmopolitan.  To  what  particular  occurrence 
or  trivial  happening  can  you  attribute  the  cir- 
cumstance that  you  now  live  where  you  live, 
or  that  your  occupation  is  what  it  is,  or  that 
the  woman  who  is  now  your  wife,  or  the  man 
who  is  now  your  husband,  has  become  such"? 
Had  you  married  another,  you  might  have 
lived  elsewhere,  and  the  children  of  the  house- 
hold, into  whose  faces  you  look  and  whom  you 
love  and  cherish,  would  have  presented  a  dif- 
ferent appearance,  or  perchance  never  have 
been  born.  The  child  with  the  flowing  locks 
and  beautiful  form  and  features,  might  never 
have  existed  but  for  the  accidental  meeting, 
due  perhaps  to  some  casual  trip,  or  undesigned 
presence  at  a  lawn  social,  picnic,  ball,  or 
spelling  match,  which  meeting  subsequently 
ripened  into  affection.  Smallpox  or  typhoid 
fever  may  have  taken  away  the  man  or  woman 
whom  you  might  have  married,  even  though, 
in  fact,  you  may  never  have  known  that  he  or 
she  existed. 

That  a  rainstorm  or  a  circus  came  just  when 
it  did;  that  a  train  was  late  at  a  particular  time 
or  place ;  that  the  moon  was  light  or  dark  on 
some  one  occasion,  or  some  other  such  little 
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circumstance,  has  changed  the  course  of 
human  events  and  the  life-time  conditions  of 
millions  of  people. 

The  destiny  of  nations  has  been  shaped  and 
affected  for  all  time  to  come  by  just  such  ap- 
parently unimportant  occurrences  as  these. 

If  such  is  true  of  countries  and  great  events, 
how  much  more  is  it  true  in  its  effects  upon 
our  immediate  plans  and  dispositions!  So  it 
happened  with  Hood.  To  the  fact  that  he  met 
Sands  when  he  did,  and  just  as  he  did,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  circumstance  that  he  became  a 
citizen  of  the  city  on  the  bluffs — whether  for 
good  or  bad,  we  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  early  settlers  of  this  vicinity  came  from 
the  South,  and  with  them  brought  their  wealth 
of  slaves  and  that  distinct  dialect  which  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  all  classes  of  people; 
a  dialect  soothing,  attractive  and  aristocratic, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  correctness  as 
for  its  innovative  sweetness. 

Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  were 
well  and  prominently  represented  in  that  early 
Immigration;  and  Missouri,  the  great  common 
meeting  ground  of  the  diversities  and  extreme 
and  varying  characteristics  of  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  was  then  a  State  of 
slave  proclivities,  although  it  did  not  secede 
from  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War — a  war 
which  resulted  in  making  us,  for  the  first  time, 
a  nation  in  truth  and  fact,  even  if  the  struggle 
accomplished  nothing  else. 

While  the  bustling,  busy  city  that  clamors, 
startles  and  traffics  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw 
is  now  made  up  principally  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  nativity,  it  was  not  so  in  the  long 
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gone  by.  The  soil  which  has  now  become  val- 
uable for  corner  lots,  and  is  covered  with  its 
miles  of  asphalt  pavement,  was  valuable  in 
that  early  time  on  account  of  its  fertility  and 
crop  raising  virtues. 

The  automobiles  and  four-in-hands  which 
now  traverse  the  boulevards  and  country 
roads  of  white  macadam,  are  owned  by  the  de- 
scendants, perhaps,  of  those  who  held  the  plow 
that  furrowed  this  once  virgin  soil,  over  which 
they  spin;  and  over  which  the  cows  at  milking 
time  may  have  been  driven,  through  brush  of 
scrubby  oak,  by  the  great-grandmothers  of 
those  who  now,  with  plastic  pride  and  self- 
complacent  air,  whirl  along  the  modern  ave- 
nues behind  a  liveried  coachman,  little 
thoughtful  of  the  simple  life  and  much  less  of 
the  privations  and  hardships  of  those  who 
used  the  self-same  soil  to  produce  the  garnered 
wealth  of  cribs  of  corn,  mows  of  hay,  apples 
red,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Just  over  there, 
or  just  beyond,  may  stand  the  stately  modern 
home  of  some  man  whose  title  to  the  property 
is  evidenced  by  a  marriage  certificate,  certify- 
ing that  he  has  become  the  husband  of  some 
new  young  society  lady  of  prominence,  re- 
nowned for  her  long  line  of  honorable  ances- 
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try,  the  chief  claim  to  which  may  be  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  her  grandfather  had  cut 
cordwood  for  one  dollar  per  cord  upon  the 
very  spot  where  the  modern  mansion  stands. 
And  over  here  another  structure  with  its  red- 
tiled  roof  stands  across  the  very  path  of  what 
was  once  the  course  of  the  "Santa  Fe  trail,'' 
upon  which  teams  of  oxen  were  urged  along 
by  the  crack  of  the  long  lash  of  a  blacksnake 
whip  and  the  oath  of  a  swaggering  driver;  the 
faint  and  almost  undiscoverable  indications  of 
this  celebrated  trail  are  yet  c)ierished  and 
revered  by  gray-haired  pioneers,  to  whom  the 
trail  is  sacred  ground.  But  why  should  this 
modern  generation  be  reminded  of  those  old 
things  and  times,  or  of  the  unsophisticated 
primeval  life  of  their  ancestors?  Or  their 
memories  be  jogged  by  reference  to  that  which 
they  have  struggled  to  forget?  It  is  some- 
times embarrassing,  if  not  a  shade  irritating, 
to  be  reminded  of  the  lowly  avocations  and 
poverty  conditions  of  our  ancestral  connec- 
tions; just  why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Such  a  reminder  is  distasteful 
and  unpleasant,  however,  to  a  greater  extent 
with  women  than  with  men.  The  woman  who 
makes  pretension  to  social  distinction  w^ould 
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go  into  hysterics  if  it  were  even  intimated  that 
there  exists  a  bare  suspicion  that  her  maternal 
grandparent,  or  perchance  her  own  mother, 
had  at  one  time  been  a  servant  girl,  the  pro- 
prietress of  a  boarding  house  in  some  down- 
town district,  or  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store.  She 
would  cry  her  eyes  out  upon  her  return  from 
some  swell  function,  where  everything  was 
served  in  pink  and  white,  if  some  female 
friend,  who  loved  her  ever  so  much,  should 
have  circulated  any  such  rumor,  and  especially 
if  it  happened  to  be  true.  She  never,  no,  never 
again,  would  speak  to  her;  and  would  at  once 
strike  her  from  the  list  to  be  invited  to  her 
next  Japanese  tea.  And  if  by  accident  it 
should  turn  out  that  it  was  suspected  that  she, 
herself,  had  once  been  a  working  girl,  and  had 
committed  the  awful  crime  of  having  been  im- 
pUcated  and  actually  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
earn  an  honest  living  for  herself,  then  of 
course  the  author  of  such  a  rumor  would  be 
annihilated  on  the  spot. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  men,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  attained  promi- 
nence, or  think  they  have,  as  statesmen, 
scholars,  politicians,  or  successful  business 
men,  are  fond  of  referring  to  the  fact,  and  hav- 
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ing  it  publicly  known  and  advertised,  that 
their  fathers,  or  they  themselves,  were  farmers 
or  hired  hands,  canal  or  stage  drivers,  shoe- 
makers or  bootblacks.  But  for  fear  that  by 
this  comparison  the  dear  ladies  might  conclude 
that  we  are  partial  to  the  men,  we  hasten  to 
state,  what  no  doubt  some  one  of  them  is  say- 
ing now,  that  it  might  have  been  better  for 
some  of  the  men  if  they  were  still  farming  or 
making  shoes. 

These  Southern  people,  with  their  charac- 
teristic customs,  surroundings,  and  accom- 
plishments, were  hospitable  and  magnani- 
mous, and  many  of  them  lived  in  some  degree 
of  affluence  and  comfort,  although  the  country 
presented  in  those  days  a  newness  and  fresh- 
ness incident  to  all  early  settlements.  Here 
and  there  large,  old-style,  white-painted  farm- 
houses, with  green  shutters,  and  the  accom- 
panying living  houses  for  the  slaves,  were  a 
not  unusual  sight.  Here  could  be  found  the 
best  type  of  the  Southern  farmer,  with  accom- 
plished and  fascinating  daughters,  constitut- 
ing the  upper  crust  of  polite  conditions;  for 
indeed  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  polite  con- 
ditions and  handsome  women  are  incident  only 
to  one's  own  time.    The  country  presented  a 
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scene  of  rolling  hills,  of  luxuriant  wooded 
lands,  interspersed  with  prairie  grounds  cov- 
ered with  grass  and  enlivened  by  wild  flowers. 
Here  and  there  were  Virginia  worm  fences, 
enclosing  alike  the  small  farm  of  the  poor  and 
the  extensive  plantation  of  the  well-to-do. 
Muddy  country  roads,  occasional  swollen 
streams,  devoid  of  bridges,  the  ferry-boat  pro- 
pelled by  pulling  upon  a  rope  stretched  from 
bank  to  bank;  the  white-covered  moving 
wagon,  filled  with  a  dozen  children  more  or 
less,  with  a  hound  tied  to  the  rear  axle;  the 
movers'  campfire  beside  the  road,  from  which 
emanated  the  smell  of  black  coffee ;  the  horses 
picketed  to  a  stake,  or  restrained  by  rawhide 
hobbles, — these  were  conditions  and  things 
indicative  of  the  times. 

The  Indian  and  the  negro  slave  were  to  be 
seen  in  common  company;  the  young  gentle- 
man from  the  Sunny  South  and  the  cook  of  the 
wagon  train  met  on  equal  terms.  Those  who 
yet  survive  well  remember  the  '* Harris 
House"  at  Westport,  where  the  daring,  or 
would-be  daring  man  of  the  Western  plains, 
with  a  revolver  dangling  from  his  belt;  the 
chiefs  of  the  Wyandotte,  the  Shawnee  and  the 
Osage  tribes,  and  the  wealthy  owners  of  the 
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wagon  trains,  congregated  to  imbibe  the  liquor 
that  suddenly  makes  us  rich  and  gradually 
makes  us  poor. 

This  well-remembered  house,  where  many  a 
man's  troubles  were  stated  to  the  barkeeper, 
can  yet  be  pointed  out  as  famous  in  its  day. 
The  owners  of  these  trains  of  wagons,  the  pub- 
lic freight  carriers  of  an  immense  traffic,  were 
industrial  potentates  in  their  time,  and  num- 
bered some  of  the  influential  and  romantic 
characters  of  a  period  never  to  be  met  with 
again. 

They  made  money  royally  and  spent  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  took  care  to  see  that  their 
families  were  not  financially  neglected,  al- 
though it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
were  the  days  when  State  bank  money  was  the 
circulating  medium.  The  country  dance,  the 
spelling  school,  taffy-pulling  and  apple-paring 
parties,  were  among  the  diversions  of  local 
social  interest;  all  of  which  in  their  original 
simplicity  have  passed  and  gone,  never  to  be 
revived;  and  with  them  have  gone  the  great 
fireplaces,  and  the  corn  pone  that  the  black 
mammies  have  made  famous.  The  husking 
bee,  welcomed  as  an  occasion  of  much  delight 
and  merriment,  held  its  accustomed  sway, 
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when  winter's  sear  had  turned  to  brown  the 
things  of  green. 

An  old-fashioned  husking  bee  in  its  halcyon 
days  might  be  painted  something  like  this: 
The  sun  rises  on  a  crisp  and  frosty  morning 
and  for  miles  around  is  heard  the  rattle  of 
numerous  farm  wagons  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  song,  the  whistle  and  the  cheer  of  the 
lusty  farmer  boys  frolicking  in  the  empty 
wagon  boxes,  while  the  teams  are  urged  along 
to  some  particular  neighbor's  field  of  ripened 
corn,  which  is  to  be  husked  and  cribbed  in  a 
single  day.  With  a  whoop  and  hurrah  the 
strife  begins,  and  the  battle  of  the  buskers  is 
on — and  lasts  till  the  sun  goes  down.  All  day 
long  the  wagons,  heaped  high  with  ears  of 
yellow  com,  are  driven  to  the  cribs,  where  the 
corn  is  thrown  in  with  scoop  shovels.  The 
night  comes  on;  the  field  is  finished;  and  the 
tireless  hands  that  tugged  and  wrestled  with 
husks  and  ears,  and  the  faces  colored  with  dust 
from  the  blades,  are  washed  in  tin  pans  in  the 
backyard,  and  dried  with  long  towels  made  of 
gunny  sacks,  half  a  dozen  rollicking  men  hang- 
ing to  one  and  the  same  towel.  Supper  has 
been  prepared  with  the  aid  of  a  dozen  of  the 
buxom  neighbor  girls.    Turkey  and  *'taters," 
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pumpkin  pies,  gingerbread  and  homemade 
molasses  are  ravenously  disposed  of,  while 
many  a  jest  and  jocund  turn  goes  round,  and 
a  blush  and  a  smile  break  out  upon  the  face  of 
the  jealous  swain. 

The  supper  is  over,  the  floor  is  cleared,  and 
the  country  fiddler  takes  his  place  and  pats  the 
time  with  his  cowhide  boot  to  the  tune  of 
* 'Leather  Breeches,"  "The  Raccoon's  Tail  Am 
Ringed  All  'Round,"  or  ''She's  a  Hole  In  Her 
Stockin',  But  Her  Heel  Keeps  a  Rockin',"  and 
a  dozen  others  equally  inspiring.  The  square 
dance  is  on  in  all  its  glory;  "Swing  the  girl 
behind  you!"  "Add  a  man  left  and  prome- 
nade all!" 

The  older  heads  are  seated  near  the  great 
fireplace,  peeling  apples,  drinking  cider  and 
telling  stories;  and  even  some  of  them  can 
scarcely  hold  their  heels  when  the  Virginia 
reel  is  called;  the  colored  mammies  and  the 
little  black  shiny  faces  peering  in  at  the  doors 
and  from  nooks  and  corners  gaze  and  grin  to 
their  heart's  content.  The  wee  small  hours 
have  come ;  the  hickory  backlog  is  burning  low, 
the  tallow  candles  have  been  snuffed  and 
snuffed,  and  the  dance  is  over. 

The  wagon  boxes  that  hauled  the  corn  are 
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now  filled  with  straw  and  the  girls  and  boys 
scramble  in,  using  the  spokes  of  the  wheels 
for  steps,  being  careful  not  to  soil  their 
clothes  with  axle  grease;  again  the  noise  of 
the  rumbling  and  rattling  over  frozen  groimd 
breaks  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the 
youngsters  hie  away,  singing : 

^* We  won't  go  home  till  morning. 

We  won't  go  home  till  morning; 

We  '11  dance  all  night, 

Till  broad  daylight. 

And  go  home  with  the  girls  in  the  morning." 

This  is  a  husking  bee. 

Among  the  early-day  residents  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  vicinity  were  the  Chouteaus,  Guin- 
nottes,  Sublettes,  and  other  French  families, 
the  descendants  of  whom  have  become  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  its  affairs.  To  these  in 
later  days  were  added  the  Gregorys,  Chicks, 
Gillisses,  Mulkeys,  Troosts,  Smarts,  Scarritts, 
McGees,  Evanses,  McCoys,  Campbells,  and 
many  others  of  distinction  and  family  promi- 
nence. Among  such  others  to  be  mentioned 
was  Colonel  Matthew  Thornton,  one  of  the 
typical  characters  of  Virginia  birth.  He  had 
acquired  some  of  this  world's  goods  before 
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leaving  his  native  State;  the  death  of  his 
father  some  years  before  had  left  him  a  large 
number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages  and 
conditions.  Colonel  Thornton's  family  was 
considered  and  understood  to  be  of  much 
prominence  in  history  and  social  affairs,  and 
claimed  a  lineal  descent  of  high  degree  and 
much  concern.  On  the  Colonel's  side  of  the 
house,  Matthew  Thornton,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  stood 
prominent  in  the  line  of  connection.  Indeed, 
in  the  Thornton  family  it  was  understood  that 
it  was  altogether  probable  that  that  estimable 
document  might  never  have  been  written  if  the 
Creator  of  all  things  had  so  arranged  the  uni- 
verse as  to  have  left  out  the  circumstance  of 
Matthew  Thornton's  important  birth.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  family 
tradition  that  this  ancestor  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  taken  turns  in  snuffing  the  mid- 
night candle  while  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  this  great  document.  Mrs.  Thornton,  the 
Colonel's  estimable  wife,  could  trace,  in  un- 
broken family  links,  a  chain  that  reached  so 
far  back  in  its  embryotic  stage  as  to  include 
the  venerable  James  Oglethorpe,  the  historical 
colonizer  of  Georgia.    Her  religious  theories 
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were  drawn  upon  lines  of  circumspection  as 
rigorous  and  unbending  as  those  of  the  Wes- 
leys,  with  whom  her  distinguished  ancestor, 
Oglethorpe,  was  intimately  connected,  and 
whom  he  befriended  and  aided  in  the  early  re- 
ligious onslaughts  in  the  days  when  Georgia 
was  a  colony. 

She  revered  the  memory  of  her  blessed, 
Godfearing  ancestry  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  have  been  the  commission  of  an  unpar- 
donable sin  for  any  minister  in  charge  of  the 
church  to  which  she  belonged,  to  fail,  at  some 
time  during  his  pastorate,  to  deliver  an  his- 
torical sermon  which  should  commence  by  a 
reference  to  the  Wesleys  and  the  Oglethorpes, 
and  trace  the  pious  streak  gradually  and  by 
easy  stages  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Thorn- 
ton residence,  carefully  avoiding,  of  course, 
reference  to  any  yellow  streak  which  might, 
perchance,  through  the  naughtiness  of  the 
Devil,  have  corroded  some  of  the  links  of  this 
sacred  chain,  or  the  mention  of  those  who  may 
have  slipped  in  their  time. 

She  was  one  of  those  lovely  old  Southern 
ladies  who  had  been  reared  without  the  neces- 
sity of  work,  and  while  not  quite  condemning 
the  idea  of  women  engaging  in  manual  labor, 
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she  maintained  that  it  should  be  performed  by 
slaves.  Her  strict  adlierence  to  the  literal  text 
of  Holy  Writ  naturally  placed  her  in  the  posi- 
tion to  accept  an  interpretation  which  justi- 
fied slavery,  especially  when  such  interpreta- 
tion would  avoid  the  necessity  of  work  on  her 
own  part;  and  indeed  she  was  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  this,  for  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
persuade  the  most  of  us  to  accept  the  Divinity 
of  any  Bible  lore  or  religious  doctrine  which 
placed  the  burden  of  labor  upon  the  shoulders 
of  others,  free  of  any  cost  to  our  own  sweet 
sacredness.  The  Divine  authority  for  such  a 
doctrine  could  rest  assured  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  have  created  a  hell  to  punish 
those  who  would  not  accept  a  proposition 
which  relieved  them  from  drudgery. 

The  Colonel's  code  of  morals,  like  his  wife's, 
was  a  written  one ;  and  he  accepted  the  propo- 
sition as  settled,  and  proceeded  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life  upon  the  theory  that  all  things 
were  right  which  had  been  prescribed  by 
sacred  writ;  that  nothing  could  be  morally 
right  which  was  not  approved  by  it,  or 
emanated  from  any  other  source.  He  accepted 
the  strict  orthodox  theory  that  morals  were 
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written,  and  not  lived;  that  the  Scriptures 
were  true  and  literally  correct,  no  matter  how 
vicious,  hurtful  or  unbelievable;  that  any 
claim  to  moral  standing,  however  just,  intelli- 
gent or  correct,  was  wrong  if  it  did  not  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  dead  prophets  of  two 
thousand  years  ago.  In  this  position  he  was 
honestly  sincere  and  candid,  for  he  innocently 
believed  in  the  sanctity  of  these  things. 

He  was  not  alone  in  these  opinions,  for  there 
were,  and  still  are,  many  who  believe  in  vindi- 
cating and  sustaining  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  ''religion  of  their  fathers''  in  the 
face  of  practical  intelligent  demonstration  of 
its  allegorical  foundation.  In  the  language  of 
Mark  Sands,  ''When  you  look  at  our  smart 
ones  nowadays,  with  all  their  triggers  and 
fixins',  not  bein'  able  to  even  make  a  flyin' 
machine  much  more'n  git  off  its  nest,  it's 
mighty  hard  slidin'  to  the  average  man  to  git 
Elijah  flyin'  to  heaven  alive,  'specially  the 
very  furst  time  he  tried." 

But  those  who  sincerely  believe  as  the 
Colonel  did,  exercising  their  honest  judgment, 
are  right,  and  always  will  be,  even  though  in 
fact,  they  may  be  wrong,  and  so  with  all  other 
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beliefs;  if  you  be  honest  with  conscience,  no 
belief  at  all  is  as  virtuous  as  any  particular 
belief. 

The  Thorntons  had  but  one  child,  Lucy,  a 
young  lady  scarcely  in  her  twenties,  gentle 
and  winsome;  with  dark  eyes  and  perfect 
features;  tall,  symmetrical  of  figure;  her  hair 
would  have  been  brown  if  it  were  not  for  a 
faint  indication  of  red,  but  so  shaded  as  to 
leave  it  in  doubt  whether  the  red  was  really 
there.  She  was  pin^e,  charming  and  tasteful, 
abjuring  foibles  and  fancies;  bred  in  inno- 
cence, but  possessing  cheer,  hope  and  inspira- 
tion, with  sweet  impressions  of  the  heart  and 
an  honest  smile.  Although  she  loved  nature 
and  sympathized  with  humanity,  yet  the 
orthodox  air  of  her  home  surroundings  had 
somewhat  dulled  the  true  enjoyment  of  her 
natural  instincts,  and  had  thrown  around  her 
life  a  kind  of  an  indescribable  religious  gloom, 
which  is  felt  by  the  younger  generations,  and 
against  which  there  exists  a  commendably  re- 
bellious condition  of  mind. 

Miss  Lucy  was  educated,  and  in  a  sense 
well  read,  yet  her  reading  had  been  of  a  char- 
acter not  always  of  her  own  choosing.  Her 
parents    preferred    her    knowledge    of    the 
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Psalms,  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  other  such  cheerless,  nature-forsaken 
literature,  to  that  which  dealt  with  fact  and 
romance,  and  fed  the  imagination  upon  broad- 
ened fields  of  pleasure,  thought,  novelty  and 
investigation.  Although  to  some  extent  re- 
strained in  her  class  of  reading,  during  her 
college  days  she  had  had  the  opportunity 
presented  to  her  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Hugo,  Balzac,  and  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter," and  had  secretly  read  Thomas  Paine 's 
"Age  of  Eeason,"  which  had  been  loaned  her 
by  a  schoolmate,  all  of  which,  however,  she 
had  not  mentioned  to  her  parents,  because  of 
the  consciousness  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  and  for  her  not  to  do  so. 

Her  life  had  been  one  of  dependency;  her 
father  was  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  leave  her 
little  anxiety  over  the  question  of  necessities, 
and  her  colored  waiting  maid,  who  adored 
Miss  Lucy,  left  her  no  concern  of  manual  ex- 
ertion. She  fondly  loved  her  parents,  and 
they  in  turn  idolized  their  daughter. 

She  possessed  the  faculty  of  being  agreeable 
to  herself,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  extracted 
the  most  of  pleasure  from  all  opportunities. 
Although  she  was  so  unfortunate,  like  many 
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other  young  ladies  of  the  past,  as  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  happy,  good-natured,  smiling 
world  through  the  avenues  of  religion 's  chill- 
ing frost,  and  to  be  compelled  to  choose  asso- 
ciates from  its  long-faced  and  sanctimonious 
devotees,  yet  she  half-way  trusted  and  hoped 
that  somehow  and  sometime  she  might  be  re- 
lieved of  its  platitudes  and  ceremonies,  and 
that  its  irritating  lace-strings  might  be  for- 
ever loosened. 

The  hospitable  home  of  the  Thorntons  stood 
but  a  short  distance  back  from  the  main  road 
that  led  from  the  Kansas  City  landing  to  the 
town  of  Westport,  and  many  an  old  story, 
more  or  less  truthful,  is  told  concerning  con- 
ferences of  the  Westerners  and  councils  of 
Indian  chiefs  held  within  this  old  mansion. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Generals  of  the 
Army  had  here  alternately  established  head- 
quarters. 

To  this  home  came  our  ministerial  friend, 
Rev.  Dr.  Angel,  to  administer  to  a  Southern 
Methodist  flock,  then  budding  into  supposed 
respectable  consideration  in  the  eye  of  Deity. 
The  doctor  hailed  from  Virginia.  In  those 
days  of  limited  telegraph  and  railroad  facili- 
ties, knowledge  of  matters  and  things  from  a 
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distance  traveled  so  slowly  and  with  so  much 
uncertainty  that  when  the  waybill  arrived  it 
was  so  disfigured  and  disarranged  as  to  convey 
as  many  different  impressions  as  the  minds 
with  which  it  came  in  contact;  and  Virginia 
was  certainly  a  very  long  distance  away.  Dr. 
Angel  brought  with  him  his  pastoral  way- 
bill, purporting  to  be  signed  by  many  deacons 
of  much  claimed  piety  of  some  Gospel-dissemi- 
nating institution.  Whether  the  signatures  to 
this  document  were  those  of  the  living  or  the 
dead,  or  of  those  who  had  ever  lived  at  all, 
was,  of  course,  wholly  immaterial;  and  as  to 
whether  the  organization  in  whose  name  they 
claimed  to  be  doing  business  ever  existed  was 
never  questioned;  indeed,  how  could  it  be,  for 
here  was  the  minister  himself — just  the  nicest 
little  angelic  soul  that  the  imagination  could 
possibly  paint;  with  several  gilt-edged  Bibles 
and  hymnal  volumes,  in  one  of  which  was  the 
name  of  Charles  Wesley,  actually  signed  by 
him,  or  if  not,  certainly  signed  by  someone  who 
knew  someone  who  said  it  was. 

In  addition  to  all  this  self-evident  credential 
status,  he  wore  a  black  broadcloth  coat  which 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and  a  shiny  silk  tile 
with  a  slight  piece  of  crepe  around  the  band, 
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which  he  said  was  in  memory  of  some  circuit 
rider  of  Virginia,  whose  very  name  had  once 
been  heard  of  somewhere  or  sometime  by  Col. 
Thornton  himself — or  at  least  he  had  certainly 
heard  one  like  it.  The  little  minister  so  pre- 
sented his  world-depending  importance  as  to 
ingratiate  himself  easily  into  the  religious 
credulity  of  the  Colonel's  family.  Miss  Lucy 
herself,  if  we  must  confess  it,  was  not  at  first 
displeased  with  his  pink-like  appearance.  He 
was  young  enough  to  be  considered,  in  the 
vernacular  of  Mark  Sands,  '*as  givin'  promise 
of  bein'  able  to  trot  several  heats  without 
danger  of  cuttin'  his  pastoral  joints." 

The  first  Sunday's  services  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new  minister  found  the  Thorntons  driv- 
ing to  the  church,  escorting  this  object  of  new 
concern.  The  carriage  had  to  be  well  cleaned 
and  carefully  dusted  and  the  most  trusted  and 
oldest  slave  was  put  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
All  in  all,  a  good  impression  was  made  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Angel,  and  the  religious  bel- 
lows were  thought  to  be  in  charge  of  one  pos- 
sessing the  lung  power  requisite  to  keep  the 
meddling  tongs  at  the  proper  heat.  The  home 
of  the  Thorntons,  with  its  surroundings  of 
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plenty,  furnished  him  every  convenience;  and 
with  slaves  at  hand  to  be  commanded,  ^'not  a 
wave  of  trouble  rolled  across  his  peaceful 
breast." 

He  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Lucy  appeared,  at  least,  to  be  not  averse  to 
his  presence;  neither  did  he  drive  from  his 
mind  the  worldly  reflection  that  the  ColonePs 
only  heir,  in  case  the  Lord  should  accidentally 
or  by  mistake  see  fit  to  fix  a  time  to  take  the 
Colonel  away,  would  become  the  possessor  of 
a  goodly  portion  of  that  which  he  had  so  often 
condemned  from  the  pulpit  as  ''the  root  of 
all  evil."  This  princely  place,  with  its  rolling 
pastures  of  blue  grass,  rich  fields  of  grain, 
watered  woodlands,  and  its  long  line  of  stately 
walnuts  leading  from  the  house  to  the  white- 
painted  gate,  and  the  prosperity-suggesting 
blooded  stock  environments — the  boast  of 
Kentucky  origin — was  a  pleasant  surrounding 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  this  occidental 
clime. 

After  the  minister  had  become  somewhat 
bridle-wise  and  broken-in,  it  became  a  matter 
of  importance,  at  least  to  his  own  interest,  and 
ostensibly  to  that  of  those  whom  he  designated 
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as  the  Lord's  people,  to  see  that  some  aggres- 
sive move  was  undertaken  to  further  the 
cause. 

This  is  usually  the  first  forward  step  of  the 
well-disciplined  minister  in  a  new  community, 
for  without  it  the  public  might,  through  gross 
negligence,  overlook  the  importance  of  his 
earthly  existence.  He  had  learned  of  the  atti- 
tude which  Mark  Sands  maintained  with 
reference  to  the  orthodox  fabric,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  advertise  the  object 
of  his  mission  and  incidentally  justify  the 
excuse  for  being  supported  by  the  public  by 
attempting  to  bring  Sands  into  subjection. 
He  was  infoimed  by  the  faithful  that  Mark 
was  an  infidel,  but  that  while  this  was  true, 
they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  him  and  that  he  was 
of  exemplary  character,  big-hearted  and  hon- 
est. But  this  virtue,  however,  which  they  ad- 
mitted he  possessed,  made  him,  for  that  very 
reason,  the  greater  sinner  in  the  eye  of  the 
Lord  whom  they  claimed  to  represent.  The 
minister  took  occasion  in  his  sermon  to  dis- 
cuss this  special  character  of  sin,  by  calling 
attention  to  that  oft-repeated  statement,  that 
hell  is  full  of  good  intentions  and  correct  and 
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honest  morals;  but  that,  however  just  and 
charitable  one  might  be,  there  was  no  night- 
key  to  the  front  door  of  his  imaginary  heaven 
possible  to  be  obtained  by  such  benighted  and 
worldly  people,  unless  they  admitted  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  that  which  was  in  fact  un- 
provable, ^^lile  he  made  no  mention  of  any 
particular  individual,  it  was  well  understood 
that  this  attack  had  reference  to  Mark  Sands 
and  some  few  others  about  town  who  had  so 
little  judgment  as  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  righteousness  outside  of  the  self-constituted 
coterie  of  saints. 

In  addition  to  this  subject  of  interest,  he 
took  occasion  to  see  that  Miss  Lucy  should 
not  be  without  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
as  frequently  as  comported  with  his  dignity 
and  importance;  and  he  was  frequently  found 
in  her  company  at  church  socials  and  other 
religious  promoting  functions.  His  atten- 
tions, however,  had  now  become  somewhat 
wearisome  to  Miss  Lucy,  and  were  more  suf- 
fered than  invited.  He  pretended,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  unconscious  of  all  this,  and  con- 
tinued to  embarrass  her  sensitive  nature,  al- 
though decent,  manly  instinct  should  have 
prompted  him  to  desist.    It  is  a  delicate  mat- 
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ter  to  conduct  properly  the  affairs  of  affection, 
lest  we  offend;  and  once  offending,  apology 
but  adds  to  one's  misfortune.  When  once 
upon  the  list  of  objectionables,  attempt  at  ex- 
trication is  classed  as  silly  blundering  and  all 
further  manifestations  of  affection  become 
revolting  effrontery. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Just  across  the  street  stood  a  small  building, 
painted  white,  in  front  of  which  hung  a  sign, 
conunonly  knoAvn  as  "the  lawyer's  shingle," 
reading  as  follows : 

MADISON  HOOD 

Attorney-at-Law 
AND  Notary  Public 

Jim  Childs  and  ''Morning  Star"  had  accom- 
plished their  task,  and  many  months  had 
rolled  by  since  the  hot  days  when  Jim  could 
be  seen  piling  upon  the  side  of  the  claybank 
street  the  lumber  which  was  to  constitute  the 
framework  of  Hood's  law  office.  This  rude 
structure  remained  for  many  years  a  quaint 
and  historic  object,  pointed  out  by  old  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolis  as  almost  sacred  to 
memory. 

The  front  door  of  the  law  office  was  standing 
open,  and  leaning  back  in  a  hickory-bottomed 
chair  against  the  partition  sat  Madison  Hood, 
discussing  with  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff 
the  facts  in  the  now  famous  case  of  Warfield 
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vs.  Banks,  an  important  suit  then  pending  for 
trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  on  the  following 
Monday  at  Independence,  then  and  still  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  County.  Hood  had 
already  established  a  reputation  as  a  success- 
ful lawyer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  older  lawyers,  who 
yet  maintained  their  practice  at  Independ- 
ence, the  center  of  legal  gravitation. 

The  people  generally  had  begun  to  look 
upon  him  as  the  coming  lawyer,  and  as  giving 
promise  of  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  future.  In  the  opinion  of  the  older  Inde- 
pendence idea,  he  was  but  a  mere  country 
lawyer,  for  the  wildest  enthusiast  had  not  yet 
taken  so  wide  a  range  of  vision  as  to  include 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible  the  ultimate 
result  that  has  made  Independence  but  a 
suburb  of  the  city  that  Hood  had  chosen  for 
his  home.  True,  he  was  a  country  lawyer,  in 
all  that  that  term  implies.  He  had  tried  cases 
before  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  quarter 
of  the  county  and  across  the  river  in  the  ad- 
joining ''kingdom  of  Clay."  He  had  ridden 
on  horseback,  with  his  law-books  in  the  saddle- 
bags, and  driven  in  cold  and  heat  for  miles  in 
every  direction,  trying  cases  for  the  farmers. 
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In  his  day  the  professional  man  who  did  not 
sport  a  shawl  was  not  complete  in  his  attire. 
This  shawl,  usually  of  a  dark  or  gray  color, 
which  fastened  around  the  shoulders,  re- 
mained for  many  years  the  fashionable  over- 
coat of  the  lawyer,  the  minister  and  the  doctor, 
and  in  some  old  rural  districts  still  continues 
to  be  a  part  of  the  dress  of  such  men.  The 
shawl  worn  by  Hood  is  still  kept  by  his  de- 
scendants as  a  treasure  highly  prized. 

A  country  lawj^er  is  a  character  unto  him- 
self. He  is  in  a  distinctive  class.  He  comes 
from  the  cabin  or  the  cottage,  from  the  farm 
and  the  field.  It  is  this  quiet  and  secluded 
life  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  that  prac- 
tical intelligence  which  finally  commands  the 
respect  of  a  nation;  which  finds  its  way  from 
the  reins  that  guide  the  mule  that  pulls  the 
plow,  to  where  multitudes  of  fashion  and  as- 
sumed aristocrac}^  forget  the  courtesy  of  their 
kind  in  their  effort  to  applaud  him.  It  is  from 
this  country  life  of  struggling  poverty  and 
privation  that  come  the  men  who  make  their 
way  past  those  born  with  all  modern  conve- 
niences; who  plod  their  way  past  glittering 
harness  and  dodge  unnoticed  the  wheels  that 
haul  the  snob  of  accident  or  bu'th. 
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From  this  lowly  condition  come  the  men 
who  carry  a  head  of  brains  through  assembled 
pomp  and  flurrying  circumstance,  and  compel 
recognition  for  their  own  true  worth,  and  who 
tear  down  the  false  standard  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  and  erect  in  its  stead  the  emblaz- 
oned banner  of  fact  and  practical  common 
sense. 

The  country  lawyer  comes  from  and  belongs 
to  a  condition  and  a  period  fast  passing  away. 
He  is  a  man  who  practises  his  profession  in 
some  county  where  the  circuit  court  meets 
about  twice  a  year  and  holds  not  to  exceed  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  term;  where  the  judge 
travels  the  circuit  of  five  or  more  counties,  and 
his  arrival  on  Monday  morning  to  open  court 
is  the  occasion  for  an  extra  item  in  the  county 
newspaper  and  for  comment  among  the  citi- 
zens. The  circuit  judge  is  a  person  of  much 
importance  on  these  occasions,  and  *'His 
Honor"  always  attracts  attention.  In  prohi- 
bition towns  his  arrival  suggests  that  the 
grand  jury  may  be  abroad  in  the  investigation 
of  the  character  of  the  liquids  dispensed  from 
behind  the  prescription  case  of  the  corner  drug 
store;  and  at  these  times  the  adherents  of  the 
little  poker  game  reducie  the  *'antfe''  to  such 
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proportions  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  noticing. 
This  circuit  judge  wends  his  way  to  the  court- 
house, monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and  many  an 
anxious  citizen  with  important  litigation  in- 
volving the  title  to  seven  head  of  sheep  or  the 
value  of  a  secondhand  cornsheller,  watches 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  least  indication  of  favor 
or  indifference  bestowed  by  the  Judge  upon 
his  lawyer  or  "the  other  feller's"  lawyer. 

Nearly  everybody,  with  his  brothers-in-law 
and  sons-in-law,  is  on  hand  at  the  opening  of 
the  court,  representing  the  different  feelings 
of  interest  engendered  by  some  neighborhood 
fight  over  the  exact  location  of  a  division 
fence  or  the  cutting  of  a  burr-oak  tree  across 
some  doubtful  line.  The  country  lawyer,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  client,  must  be  a  party  to 
every  detail  of  the  case  and  make  all  subjects 
of  difference  his  individual  matter.  He  must 
discuss  the  reputation  and  entire  personal 
history  of  the   opposing  lawyer,   whom  his 

client  usually  designates  as  "a  d d  rascal," 

simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  on  the  other 
side.  The  lawyer  with  a  rural  practice  does 
and  must  go  into  the  facts  of  his  case  in  all  its 
ramifications;  and  he  usually  has  the  time  to 
do  it.    He  becomes  a  navigating  encyclopedia 
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on  the  wrongs  of  his  client.  He  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  public  and  private  life  of  every 
witness  in  the  case,  and  argue  the  law  from 
Justinian  down  to  the  birth  of  this  ' '  strenuous 
life."  He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  everyone 
in  the  community  will  be  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  what  lawyer  represented  any  particular 
side  of  the  case  and  as  to  which  one  got  licked. 
He  usually  has  months  to  brief  his  cases  and 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  controversy,  and  awaits  with 
anxiety  the  coming  of  the  term,  when  he  must 
make  such  exhibition  of  himself  upon  ques- 
tions of  great  pith  and  moment  as  to  convince 
the  people  generally  that  he  is  the  only  true 
expounder  of  the  law  pertaining  to  strays  and 
the  tearing  up  of  watermelon  vines.  When 
the  circuit  court  adjourns  he  betakes  himself 
to  justice  practice  and  hies  awaj^  to  "Shave- 
tail" or  "Sni-a-bar"  township.  It  is  in  this 
practice  that  he  gets  his  finest  training,  and 
becomes  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
phases  of  human  nature  are  but  the  results  of 
surroundings,  and  that  the  foibles  of  men  are 
but  the  beauties  of  uncertainty.  It  is  here  that 
he  learns  to  accommodate  himself  to  existing 
surroundings   and   to   realize   that   however 
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much  he  knows  he  must  always  be  as  other 
people;  train  as  they  train;  accept  things  as 
they  are;  smile  at  defeat  and  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  his  client,  and  not  himself, 
who  loses  the  cases  he  does  not  win. 

Hood  had  become  known  to  nearly  everyone 
in  the  county,  and  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted  had  at  least  heard  of  him.  And 
the  lawsuit  which  he  was  preparing  for  trial 
had  a  history  most  interesting  and  romantic. 


Many  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  and  when  the  bleak  and  piercing  winds 
of  a  March  morning  dealt  roughly  with  the 
thinly  clad,  a  covered  wagon  drove  out  of  the 
hills  of  Southern  Ohio.  This  lone  vehicle  was 
drawn  by  a  black  horse  and  a  white  mule,  the 
latter  blind  in  one  eye.  The  wagon  was  worn 
and  of  the  wooden-axle  pattern;  the  white  cov- 
ering, tightly  stretched  over  the  bows  to  a:fford 
protection  from  rain  and  storm,  was  the  only 
article  possessing  claims  to  newness.  It  was 
Westward  bound,  driven  by  Silas  Warfield,  an 
upright,  honest  man,  and  within  was  Alice,  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  and  her  brother,  Albert  War- 
field,  a  boy  of  tender  years.  The  mother  had 
died  but  a  few  months  before.    After  paying 
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the  expenses  resulting  from  her  long  illness 
and  death,  Warfield  had  little  left  to  call  his 
own;  and  the  payment  of  honest  debts  was  a 
deep-seated  principle  with  him.  He  had  so 
lived  that  even  though  he  had  not  acquired 
wealth,  he  had  maintained  that  position  of 
self-respect  which  enabled  him  to  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face,  and  fear  no  turn. 

After  many  weeks  of  exposure  and  hard- 
ship, incident  to  the  life  of  the  camper,  they 
crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Beardstown,  Illi- 
nois, and  continued  westward,  ferrying  the 
Missouri  at  Booneville.  Finally  they  halted 
and  pitched  the  tent  at  a  spot  in  the  woods 
near  where  the  old  Government  Building  in 
Kansas  City  now  stands.  A  fire  was  kindled 
beside  a  large  log,  back  from  the  traveled  road. 

Warfield  had  arrived  with  a  severe  fever, 
which  had  threatened  him  for  several  weeks, 
and  was  confined  in  the  covered  wagon.  The 
children  for  several  days  procured  the  fire- 
wood and  cooked  their  simple  meals.  The 
father  grew  worse  from  day  to  day.  It  be- 
came rmnored  about  the  town  that  Warfield 
was  an  infidel  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Angel 
had  been  heard  to  suggest  that  the  Lord's 
people  might  be  guilty  of  a  serious  grievance 
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in  the  eye  of  Deity  should  they  give  aid  to 
infidels;  and  this  announcement  by  the  re- 
ligious agent  had  prevented  others  from  minis- 
tering to  the  Warfields.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, brave  enough  to  openly  commit  the  of- 
fense of  being  kind  and  generous  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, without  waiting  for  the  permission  of 
the  self-constituted  agency  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe. 

Taking  with  him  old  Shelby  of  the  Gilliss 
House,  it  was  Mark  Sands  who  visited  the 
camp  in  the  woods,  summoned  a  physician, 
caused  wood  to  be  cut  for  the  fire,  and  for  sev- 
eral nights  kept  vigil  over  the  sleeping  chil- 
dren in  the  tent  and  the  sick  man  who  lay 
unconscious  in  the  wagon.  Warfield  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  One  midnight,  when  all 
was  silent  in  the  woods,  he  breathed  his  last. 

When  morning  came.  Sands  slowly  and 
sadly  opened  the  entrance  to  the  little  tent 
and  awoke  the  children  within,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  seat  upon  the  log,  by  which 
sparkled  the  fire  he  had  made  to  warm  the 
little  ones.  They  did  not  yet  know  that  their 
father  was  dead.  When  they  had  dressed  they 
approached  the  fire,  and  Alice  at  once  asked 
after  her  father.     Sands  extended  his  hand 
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and  taking  little  Albert  upon  his  knee,  and 
putting  his  arm  around  Alice,  with  bended 
head  he  broke  the  sad  news  that  brought  the 
sobs  of  sorrow  to  the  3^oung.  'Twas  a  touching 
sight  to  see.  So  strange  and  so  pathetic.  But 
yesterday  they  had  been  strangers.  Now  the 
s^Tupathetic  chord  of  sorrow  had  touched 
alike  the  matured  man  and  the  gentle  child. 

After  Alice  had  somewhat  regained  herself, 
turning  her  eyes  pleadingly  to  the  great  re- 
assuring face,  she  said: 

"What  will  become  of  us  now?  We  are  all 
alone  in  the  world,  without  friends." 

*'No,  little  one,  not  alone  in  the  world,  as 
long  as  Mark  Sands  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
earth.  I've  been  a  friend  a  heap  o'  times  to 
people  in  trouble,  my  little  gal,  and  I  reckon 
I  ain't  goin'  to  quit  it  now." 

**I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  take  care  of  us," 
said  Alice. 

"Yes,"  said  Sands,  "I  hope  so,  too,  but  in 
the  meantime,  children,  I  guess  you'd  better 
count  on  Sands.  He  can  git  you  more  clothes 
and  sidemeat  on  short  notice  than  the  other 
feller  you're  talkin'  about;  and,  besides,  the 
Lord  might  not  be  around  handy  when  you're 
hungry,  or  he  might  forget  all  about  it;  so  I 
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think  I'll  just  look  after  you  little  chaps  my- 
self and  not  bother  the  Lord." 

' '  Oh,  Mr.  Sands,  what  a  good,  kind  stranger 
you  are,"  said  Alice. 

"Well,  my  little  one,"  said  Mark,  "there 
ain't  no  strangers  in  the  world  when  it  comes 
to  bein'  square.  All  humanity  looks  about 
alike  to  me  when  they're  down  and  a-needin' 
of  help." 

"Where  will  we  go'?"  said  little  Albert,  in  a 
bewildered  and  half -dazed  manner.  "We 
don't  know  anybody." 

"No,"  remarked  Sands,  "and  you  don't 
need  to.  You  know  me,  and  I'm  able  to 
shoulder  trouble  to  some  extent,  'specially 
when  I  git  a  square  heft  at  it. ' ' 

"Are  you  going  to  take  us?"  asked  Albert. 

"Well,  you  don't  need  much  takin';  I  think 
you're  already  took  now.  And  as  fiu*  lookin' 
after  you,  it's  a  goin'  to  be  a  part  of  my 
pertic'ler  business  to  see  you're  treated  about 
right,  if  I  have  to  fight  the  world  and  a  few 
pious  saints  thrown  in." 

Taking  Albert  from  his  knee  and  gently 
stroking  Alice's  hair,  he  said,  "Now,  children, 
there's  something  else  that's  needin'  atten- 
tion.   The  world's  wide  open  for  both  of  jou^ 
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and  we  '11  see  that  everything  comes  out  about 
right  anyhow.  Mark  Sands  is  jist  as  good  a 
prophet  as  any  of  the  old  ones,  and  I  don't 
know  but  a  leetle  bit  more  reliable  on  a  show- 
down. So  now,  children,  gimme  your  hands 
on  it,  and  right  here  settin'  on  this  log  you'll 
find  a  man  that  never  flinches.  He  may  have 
a  few  rough  spots  on  the  outside,  children,  but 
— ^well,  it's  what's  on  the  inside  that  counts." 

Sands  from  that  moment  resolved  to  stand 
sponsor  for  the  children.  He  took  them  under 
his  control,  sheltered  them  at  the  old  Gilliss 
House,  and  at  once  attended  to  and  paid  the 
expense  of  laying  to  rest  the  father  of  the 
orphans,  in  the  old  graveyard,  afterward 
known  as  "Shelly  Park." 

He  found  a  home  for  Albert  with  a  well- 
to-do  post  trader,  who  gave  him  a  business 
training  in  the  West,  and  he  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  railroad  contractors 
of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

As  for  Alice,  Sands  importuned  his  old 
friend  Major  Banks  of  Westport,  one  of  the 
wealthy  pioneer  traders,  to  accept  her  into 
his  family.  After  receiving  her  the  Major  and 
his  wife  became  deeply  attached  to  her. 

The  Major  had  two  children,  one  a  wild  and 
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dissolute  son,  who  had  wandered  to  Texas; 
and  the  other  a  proud  and  haughty  young 
lady,  educated  in  an  Eastern  college,  who 
afterwards  married  an  iron  manufacturer  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Alice  became  much  impressed  with  the 
kindness  of  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Banks,  whom 
she  grew  to  love  as  her  own  parents,  and  was 
cherished  and  regarded  by  them  as  tenderly 
and  trustingly  as  if  she  were  their  own  off- 
spring; and  as  they  the  older  grew,  this  tie 
of  love  and  friendship  the  stronger  grew. 

The  Major  was  the  owner  of  large  landed 
property,  merchandise  and  supply  stores,  and 
overland  freighting  outfits.  He  ranked  as  the 
possessor  of  a  fortune,  as  fortunes  went  in  that 
day. 

Sands  often  visited  their  home,  and  was 
pleased  that  Alice  was  happy  and  contented. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  Major  concluded  to 
keep  Alice  with  them  permanently,  and  finally 
on  one  Sunday  afternoon,  out  on  the  front 
porch,  in  the  presence  of  Sands  and  old  Shelby, 
he  sent  for  Alice  and  Mrs.  Banks  and  there 
publicly  declared  and  announced  that  he 
should  adopt  Alice  as  his  child,  take  her  into 
his  family  as  his  own,  and  upon  his  death  she 
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should  be  an  heir  jointly  with  his  other  chil- 
dren, upon  condition  that  Alice  would  stay 
with  them  and  minister  to  their  wants  and  be 
a  child  to  them  in  their  old  age.  To  this  Alice 
agreed.  The  old  Major  kissed  her  forehead 
and  declared  her  his  own. 

Sands,  overcome  with  delight,  arose  and 
grasped  the  Major's  hand,  while  Alice  wept 
for  joy  upon  Sands 's  brawny  shoulder. 

As  time  wore  on,  Alice  became  a  young  lady 
of  gentleness  and  womanly  demeanor.  The 
Major  and  his  wife  were  no  more.  The 
haughty  daughter  from  the  East  and  the  way- 
ward son  from  Texas  returned  to  claim  the 
large  estate ;  they  turned  Alice  from  the  house 
and  shut  the  door  forever  behind  her.  From 
the  only  home  she  ever  knew;  from  the  old 
place,  with  all  its  tender  recollections,  she  was 
driven  and  divorced. 

Sands  again  came  to  the  rescue.  Madison 
Hood  was  emploj^ed  to  assert  the  rights  of 
Alice  Warfield,  as  an  heir  jointly  with  the 
other  two  children;  this  was  the  lawsuit  that 
stood  for  trial  the  following  Monday  morning 
at  Independence. 

The  opening  of  court  on  that  morning  found 
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the  room  crowded  with  people,  including  not 
only  witnesses,  but  many  others,  attracted  be- 
cause of  the  interest  manifested  in  the  case, 
and  the  notoriety  it  had  attained. 

Arrayed  against  Hood,  and  representing 
the  Banks  heirs,  were  prominent  lawj^ers  of 
long  practice  and  of  State  reputation.  J. 
Brown  Hovey,  Col.  Routt,  George  G.  Vest, 
afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  John  W.  Henry,  later  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  constituted  the 
legal  array. 

The  court  was  presided  over  by  that  great 
jurist  of  Western  Missouri,  Judge  Russell 
Hicks,  noted  for  legal  and  literary  attain- 
ments, fairness  and  ability. 

The  trial  began  with  promptness  and  con- 
tinued for  five  consecutive  days.  It  was 
spirited  and  hotly  contested.  Each  side  had 
its  adherents.  The  Banks  family  was  widely 
known,  not  on  account  of  any  worthiness  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  children,  but  because  of  the 
business  and  commercial  reputation  of  the 
Major  and  the  wide  range  of  acquaintance  he 
enjoyed. 

Alice  had  been  supposed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  public  to  be  the  actual  daughter  of 
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Major  Banks,  and  the  information  that  she 
was  not,  first  made  known  to  them  by  this  liti- 
gation, gave  interest  to  the  controversy. 

Hood's  side  of  the  case  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Mark  Sands  and 
old  Shelby,  together  with  circumstantial  evi- 
dence and  proof  of  repeated  statements  of  the 
Major  as  to  his  intention  and  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  Alice. 

The  defense  arraigned  this  line  of  proof 
vigorously  and  valiantly.  Mark  Sands'  testi- 
mony was  listened  to  by  the  great,  silent  audi- 
ence with  much  interest,  and  when  he  had 
detailed  the  early  historj^  of  Alice,  and  the 
contract  of  adoption,  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  court  room,  and  even  the 
sedate  and  learned  Judge  drew  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  and  carefully  dried  his  eyes. 

The  effect  of  Sands'  testimony  was  a  blow 
to  the  defense,  and  the  searching,  critical  and 
detailed  cross-examination  to  which  he  was 
subjected  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  defense  realized  its  apparent  effective 
force;  but  the  victorious  manner  in  which  he 
withstood  it  was  the  greater  subject  of  con- 
cern and  congratulation. 

The  testimony  of  old  Shelby  was  remark- 
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able  for  its  apparent  truthfulness  and  the 
ludicrous  style  in  which  he  gave  it.  When 
placed  upon  the  stand,  Hood  asked  him  to  de- 
tail what  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  talk 
between  Sands  and  the  Major,  concerning 
Alice  Warfield. 

''Well,  Jedge,  does  yo'  want  me  to  tell  yo' 
jes  'zactly  how  dis  heah  thing  happened?" 

''Yes,"  responded  the  Judge,  "go  on,  Shel- 
by, and  tell  it  all." 

"Well,  Jedge,  yo'  see  it  wah  dis  a  way,  sah; 
I  wah  a  standin'  out  thar  on  de  poach,  wid  my 
ol'  black  hat  in  my  han' — not  dis  same  hat, 
Jedge,  'cause  dat  wah  a  long  time  ago.  Miss 
Alice  wah  a  chile  den,  Jedge — she  w^ah  no  nice 
fine  growed-up  lady  like  she  am  now. ' '  Then 
turning  to  the  Judge  he  said:  "Now,  Jedge, 
does  yo'  want  me  to  tell  dis  'zactly  how  it 
wah?" 

"Yes,  tell  us  just  how  it  was,  Shelby,"  sug- 
gested His  Honor. 

"Well,  Jedge,  I  wah  a  standin'  thar  on  de 
poach  an'  de  ol'  Majah,  he  axed  Massa  Sands 
if  he  wah  dry,  an'  Massa  Sands  sed,  'Well, 
Majah,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,'  jis  like  that;  an' 
Jedge,  yo'  knows  yo'  own  self  dat  de  Majah 
didn't  nevah  keep  no  pore  stuff." 
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This  caused  a  general  smile  at  the  expense 
of  the  Judge,  and  he  again  suggested  to  Shelby 
to  proceed  with  his  testimony. 

"Well,  Jedge,  when  de  Majah's  jug  wah 
toted  out  and  sot  down  thar,  I  tell  yo'  what,  it 
smelt  mighty  pow'ful  good  to  dis  heah  ol' 
niggah,  mighty  pow'ful,  Jedge." 

Hood  here  suggested  to  Shelby  that  he  get 
down  to  the  conversation  that  took  place. 

"All  right,  Massa  Hood,"  said  Shelby,  "I 
wah  3 is  gittin'  down  to  it.  Does  yo'  want  to 
know  'zactly  how  it  wah?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hood,  "that's  what  the  Court 
wants  to  know." 

"Well,  Jedge,  yo'  see  right  heah  wah 
a-sittin'  de  Majah,  an'  ovah  heah  wah  a-sittin' 
ov  Massa  Sands,  an'  I  wah  standin'  ovah  heah 
a-holdin'  ov  my  hat  in  my  han';  de  Majah  wah 
a  kinder  'templatin'  like  he  wah  doin'  a 
pow'ful  lot  a  thinkin';  and  so  he  sed  fur  Miss 
Alice  to  cum  out  on  de  poach,  an'  when  she 
ciun  out,  de  chile  didn't  know  what  wah  a- 
wantin'  ov  her,  Jedge;  an'  dis  niggah  didn't 
know  nuther;  'deed  I  didn't,  Jedge." 

"Proceed,"  said  Hood. 

"Now,  Massa  Hood,  mus'  I  tell  de  Jedge  jes 
'zactly  how  it  wah?" 
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** Certainly,"  said  Hood. 

**Well,''  continued  Shelby,  "when  dey  all 
wah  a-shakin'  han's  and  dis  little  angel  of  a  gal 
wah  a-leanin'  agin  Massa  Sands,  a-sobbin'  jes 
like  her  heart  wah  dun  broke,  'caze  she  wah 
so  tickled,  I  tell  yo',  Jedge,  dis  pore  ol'  niggah 
had  to  cry  jes  a  little  his  own  self;  it  wah  a 
pow'ful  techin'  time,  Jedge." 

''Shelby,"  said  Hood,  "we  want  to  know 
just  what  the  Major  said  on  this  occasion." 

"Yes,  Massa  Hood,  I  un'erstan'  yo';  yo' 
wants  me  to  tell  the  Jedge  jes  what  de  Majah 
sed;  an'  I  wah  jes  'bout  to  tell  de  Jedge.  Well, 
ez  I  sed  afoah,  we  wah  all  on  de  poach,  an  de 
Majah  he  jes  up  an'  sed — I  rec'lect  it,  Jedge, 
jes  as  well  as  if  hit  wah  yist'day,  'caze  yo' 
know,  Jedge,  I  wah  thar  at  de  time.  He  sed 
Miss  Alice  wah  goin'  to  be  one  ov  his  own  chil- 
lun  and  when  he  wah  ded,  she  wah  goin'  to 
have  a  shar  in  all  de  prop'ty  jes  de  same  ez 
if  she  wah  one  ov  his  own  blood  chillun; — 
now,  Jedge,  dem  is  'zactly  de  Majah's  words, 
'caze  I  wah  thar  an'  heerd  'em,  an'  den  Miss 
Alice,  she  right  up  an'  sed  she  wah  a-gwine 
to  stay  so  long  as  dey  bof '  lived,  and  yo'  know, 
Jedge,  dey  am  bof  daid  now." 

When  Shelby  was  turned  over  to  the  other 
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side  for  cross-examination,  he  was  asked  if 
lie  knew  the  defendants,  when  they  lived  at 
home  with  their  parents. 

''Know  'em?"  said  Shelby.  **Yes,  sah, 
Massa  Vest,  I  knowed  dem  young  rascallions. " 

''What's  that?"  said  the  Judge. 

"I  sed  I  knowed  dem  raseallions, "  replied 
Shelby. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  rascallion,  Shel- 
by?" asked  the  Judge. 

"Why,  Jedge,  doan  yo'  know  what  a  rascal- 
lion  am?"  said  Shelby.  "Yo'se  older,  I  'specs, 
den  I  is;  but,  Jedge,  yo'  knows  dat  de  good 
book  sez  dat  Cain  went  ovah  to  de  land  o'  Nod 
and  dun  got  his  wife?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  Judge. 

"Well,  Jedge,"  said  Shelby,  "yo  nevah 
noticed  whar  dat  de  good  book  evah  telled  de 
name  ov  de  folks  o'  de  family  what  Cain 
mah-rid  into?  Now  de  reason  dey  nevah  gib 
de  name,  Jedge,  was  jes  'caze  dey  wah  sich 
triflin'  white  trash  dat  de  good  book  wah 
shamed  to  tell  dere  names.  An  dat's  what  a 
rascallion  am,  Jedge,  jes'  good  fur  nothin', 
triflin'  white  trash,  an'  everybody  am  gladder 
when  dey's  daid,  den  dey  wah  when  dey  was 
borned." 
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Following  old  Uncle  Shelby,  witness  after 
witness  testified  and  the  long,  spirited  contest 
at  last  approached  an  end. 

Hood,  for  the  plaintiff,  had  waived  the  open- 
ing argument  of  the  case  and  the  learned  and 
skillful  counsel  for  the  defendants  had  occu- 
pied one  entire  day  in  discussion  of  their  side 
of  the  controversy,  from  every  conceivable 
position,  and  thundered  quotations  from 
Greenleaf,  Blackstone,  and  Kent. 

On  the  last  morning  the  courtroom  was  more 
crowded  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  It 
had  been  rumored  about  that  Hood  was  to 
make  his  argument. 

He  arose  calm  and  deliberate  and  with  an 
air  that  reflected  consciousness  of  his  position, 
commenced  that  masterly  argument  which 
made  him  famous  as  an  advocate  for  all  future 
time.  As  he  progressed  his  countenance 
beamed,  and  the  floodgates  of  oratory  seemed 
to  have  been  thrown  open ;  logical  conclusions 
and  irresistible  propositions  were  never  more 
forcibly  presented  nor  more  admirably  sus- 
tained. The  great  audience  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  outward  demonstration. 

The  learned  judge  seemed  to  realize  that  a 
truly  great  man  stood  before  him.    Blow  after 
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blow  of  finished,  bristling  reasoning  and  prac- 
tical illustration  was  hurled  at  the  defense. 
As  he  recounted  the  tenderness  and  loving 
affection,  the  care  and  solicitude  of  Alice  for 
the  Major  and  his  wife  in  their  declining 
years,  and  pictured  her  feelings  when  driven 
from  the  home  which  Sands  had  secured  for 
her,  the  effect  could  not  be  overestimated.  His 
argument  had  swept  away,  as  the  light  drives 
away  the  darkness,  every  vestige  of  vantage 
ground  which  the  defense  imagined  they  had 
occupied. 

When  the  argument  was  concluded  the 
Judge  at  once  proceeded  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
resulting  in  a  final  decree  making  Alice  a  one- 
third  owner  of  Major  Banks'  great  estate. 

Hood  quietly  and  modestly  accepted  con- 
gratulations. One  of  the  first  to  greet  him 
was  Colonel  Thornton,  who,  although  he  could 
not  believe  that  anything  strictly  good  could 
come  from  an  unbeliever,  was  willing  to  con- 
cede that  this  was  the  nearest  to  a  God-given 
argument  that  he  had  ever  heard.  His  ideas 
of  religious  propriety  were,  however,  too  deep- 
seated  to  permit  him  to  congratulate  Mark 
Sands,  although  he  confessed  to  himself  that 
Sands  had  some  good  qualities  which  were 
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highly  commendable,  for  all  of  which  he  was 
of  course  entitled  to  no  credit,  because  of  his 
infidelity. 

That  night,  when  the  Thorntons  were  seated 
in  the  great  library  room  and  Miss  Lucy,  who 
had  heard  Hood's  argimient,  had  spoken  in 
flattering  terms  of  his  magnificent  effort  and 
well-deserved  victory.  Rev.  Dr.  Angel  was 
much  nettled  and  seemingly  ill  at  ease;  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  stating  matters  out  of  line 
to  say  that  he  was  pricked  with  a  slight  attack 
of  acute  jealousy.  He  remarked  in  reply  to 
what  Miss  Lucy  had  said,  that  he  could  not  see 
how  anything  great  could  be  accredited  to  such 
an  infidel  as  Madison  Hood.  Miss  Lucy  at  once 
arose  and  left  the  room.  While  this  remark 
met  the  apparent  approval  of  Mrs.  Thornton, 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  Colonel  was  not  en- 
tirely pleased. 

What  possible  concern  could  Miss  Lucy  have 
in  this  thrust  at  Hood? 


CHAPTER  V 

Rev.  Dr.  Angel  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
chief  adherents  of  his  congregation  at  the 
church,  located  near  what  is  now  Twelfth 
Street,  and  after  prayerful  meditation  and 
much  arrangement  as  to  details,  the  con- 
clusion was  formed,  and  the  imperative  duty 
adjudged  to  rest  upon  the  active  representa- 
tives of  salvation,  to  advance  upon  Mark 
Sands  with  their  most  trusted  and  persuasive 
force,  and  convince  him  of  the  great  essential 
fact  that  he  was  a  wayward  and  perverted 
sinner,  and  should  be  brought  into  the  fold  of 
the  religious  stockade.  To  this  end  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed,  one  of  which, 
of  course,  was  the  angelic  minister.  The 
other  two  members  were  sisters  of  the  church, 
selected  for  their  supposed  peculiar  fitness 
and  heavenly  bearing. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  morning  when  this 
trio,  of  saintly  proclivities,  could  be  seen 
marching  down  the  street  in  pursuit  of  their 
innocent   and   unsuspecting  victim.    In   ad- 
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vance  was  the  ceremonious  minister  with  his 
long  black  regulation  coat,  still  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  which  was  elevated  to  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees  toward  the  region  which  he 
invariably  designated  as  his  heavenly  home. 
It  was  always  his  chief  aim  in  his  intercourse 
with  humanity,  which  he  usually  characterized 
as  poor  suffering  worms,  to  impress  them  with 
the  idea  that  everj^thing  earthly  was  vile  and 
lowly,  and  that  anything  that  pertained  to  the 
material  was  too  matter-of-fact  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  notice  by  the  great,  unnatural,  mysteri- 
ous and  dumbfounding  God  whom  his  fancy 
had  hidden  away  in  the  skies,  simply  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  the  world  and 
destroy  it  again,  just  out  of  mere  love  and 
affection  for  the  dear  people  in  general. 

He  carried  under  his  arm  a  gilt-edged  copy 
of  the  written  Word,  and  on  his  face  a  pat- 
ented expression  of  piety,  something  akin  to 
that  of  a  sufferer  from  swamp  ague. 

Mrs.  Grimly,  the  elder  of  the  two  female 
delegates,  was  a  character  after  her  own  kind ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  her  progeny  have 
retained  her  attributes  of  austerity.  She 
possessed  a  well-developed  nose,  just  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  you  would 
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think  it  was ;  the  end  of  which  frequently  came 
in  such  close  contact  with  a  small  whisker  on 
her  chin  as  to  cause  a  tickling  sensation,  re- 
sulting in  a  pronounced  and  peculiar  sneeze. 
The  back  of  her  dress  humped  up  about  four 
inches  higher  than  the  front,  giving  one  the 
impression  that  her  heels  were  where  her  toes 
ought  to  be.  She  wore  an  old-style  skyscraper 
bonnet,  in  front  of  which,  on  her  forehead, 
rested  two  pairs  of  spectacles,  one  for  long 
and  the  other  for  short  range,  and  she  man- 
aged to  be  continuall}^  fumbling  with  them  and 
getting  hold  of  the  wrong  pair  at  the  right 
time.  At  every  quilting  party  Mrs.  Grimly 
was  sure  to  be  on  hand  with  a  store  of  neigh- 
borhood gossip,  dispensed  from  a  tongue  as 
sharp  as  the  needle  she  used.  She  seldom  lis- 
tened to  anyone  else,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  others  obtained  little  chance  to  talk.  She 
was  a  constant  user  of  snuff  and  with  her 
snuffbox,  two  pairs  of  spectacles,  and  a  con- 
tinuous rattle  of  words,  her  time  was  exclu- 
sively occupied.  Scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  the 
community  escaped  her  conversational  at- 
tention. 

Mrs.  Meeks,  the  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  in  marked  contrast  to  her  church 
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sister.  She  was  a  trusting,  confiding,  innocent 
old  creature,  who  seldom  departed  from  "yes'' 
or  '* no"  as  occasion  suggested,  and  never  op- 
.  posed  anybody  or  anything  for  fear  she  might 
not  be  conforming  to  her  idea  of  the  meek  and 
gentle  Saviour.  It  was  one  of  her  peculiarities 
to  fold  her  arms  across  her  stomach  while  lis- 
tening to  others'  talk,  and  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  looking  afar  off  in  a  serene  and  re- 
signed manner.  If  it  should  be  asserted  in 
her  presence  that  July  was  the  coldest  month 
in  the  year,  she  would  admit  your  statement 
to  be  altogether  probable. 

It  was  not  known  by  this  committee  just 
where  Sands  could  be  found.  They  proceeded 
first  to  the  Gilliss  House,  where  they  were  in- 
formed by  old  Shelby  that  the  object  of  their 
attack  could  be  found  up  the  street  at  a  black- 
smith shop. 

Sands  was  seated  upon  a  nailkeg,  talking  to 
the  village  blacksmith,  who  had  just  laid  his 
hammer  upon  the  anvil  and  was  pulling  away 
at  the  bellows,  heating  a  shoe  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foot  of  ' '  Morning  Star. ' '  Jim  Childs 
was  sitting  off,  gazing  admiringly  at  his  much- 
prized  mule  and  chewing  away  at  his  cud  of 
long  green. 
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At  this  juncture  the  aforesaid  committee 
entered  the  broad  doors  of  the  shop.  Sands 
arose  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  being  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies,  for  it  was  not  an  every- 
day occurrence  to  meet  with  them  in  such  a 
place.  The  minister  extended  his  hand  to 
Mark  in  a  condescending  and  patronizing  way 
and  then  introduced  Sisters  Meeks  and  Grimly 
with  a  supereminent  flourish.  Mark  had,  of 
course,  heard  of  the  two  ladies,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  not  been  honored  with  a  formal 
introduction.  To  this  remark  Mrs.  Grimly 
majestically  replied:  "No,  I  think  not,  Mr. 
Sands,  for  I  never  make  it  a  part  of  my  busi- 
ness to  become  much  acquainted  with  men, 
especially  with  bachelors,  and  never  when 
they  are  infidels."  With  this  sally  she  turned 
triumphantly  to  Mrs.  Meeks,  who  at  once 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  stomach  and  as- 
sumed a  far-off  look,  and  answered,  *^You 
never  do.  Sister  Grimly." 

It  was  quite  evident  to  Mark  that  there  was 
going  to  be  something  doing  at  once,  and  that 
the  attack  was  about  to  commence. 

The  minister  was  the  first  one  to  ' '  open  the 
ball." 

*' We  have  come,  Mr.  Sands,  on  behalf  of  the 
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Lord,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  for  salva- 
tion/' said  the  minister. 

Mark  looked  at  the  three  for  a  moment  and 
then  turning  to  Jim  Childs,  said:  "Jim,  bring 
up  another  keg  or  two  and  give  the  agents  of 
the  Lord  a  chance  to  sit  down."  Jim,  with 
the  aid  of  the  smith,  hustled  up  the  kegs  and 
the  visitors  were  seated  in  a  row  looking  as 
serious  and  self-important  as  possible. 

"Now,  parson,"  said  Mark,  resuming  his 
seat,  "touchin'  that  Uttle  matter  of  salvation 
— I  understand  you  to  say  that  you're  repre- 
sentin'  the  Lord  in  this  business*?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  minister. 

"All  right,"  said  Mark,  "of  course  I  reckon 
you'd  have  no  objection  to  showin'  your  cre- 
dentials, would  you?" 

"Our  credentials  are  from  the  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  minister. 

"Yes,"  said  Mark,  "so  I  heard  you  say;  but, 
parson,  if  you've  been  around  a  county  con- 
vention— and  I  don't  reckon  you  have  much — 
you  know  they  won't  even  let  a  feller  into  that 
'ceptin'  when  he's  got  his  credentials  signed 
up;  and  a  delegation  representin'  as  big  a 
thing  as  you  claim  to  be  standin'  for  ought  to 
have  something  or  other  to  show  up,  oughtn't 
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they,  parson?  When  you're  askin'  to  have  a 
feller's  salvation  fixed  up,  it's  a  mighty  im- 
portant kind  of  a  thing  to  turn  over  to  a  com- 
mittee like  this,  when  they've  no  papers  to 
show  for  it." 

With  this  remark,  Sands  looks  quizzically 
in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Grimly,  who  gave  one 
of  her  characteristic  sneezes,  and  turned  half 
round  on  the  keg  toward  Mrs.  Meeks,  when 
the  latter  immediately  clasped  her  hands 
serenely  over  her  stomach. 

"You  know,  parson,"  continued  Mark, 
"about  that  lightning  rod  peddler  that  was 
aroun'  here  sellin'  lightnin'  rods,  don't  you*? 
I  think  your  church  bought  one  to  keep  the 
Lord  from  strikin'  it,  didn't  you,  parson? 
Well,  you  know  that  feller  got  all  the  money 
and  then  it  turned  out  that  the  people  he 
claimed  to  represent  never  heard  of  him  and 
you  never  got  the  lightnin'  rods;  so  you  see, 
parson,  credentials  is  a  might}"  interestin' 
p'int;  and  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  guess 
we  better  settle  that  little  matter  first." 

This  somewhat  staggered  the  committee, 
for  the  doctor  had  evidently  never  been  met 
by  this  proposition  before,  and  though  it  was 
simple  and  practical  yet  it  was  a  vexing  one 
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to  answer.    He  looked  at  Sands  for  a  moment, 


somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  best  way  to  trim 
his  rigging,  and  then  gathering  together  his 
gospel  reminiscences,  he  answered, ' '  The  Bible 
contains  the  command  that  we  shall  go  forth 
to  convert  the  world." 

"But,"  said  Mark,  "the  Book  you're  talkin' 
about  needs  the  same  kind  of  credentials  that 
you're  short  on." 

"Then,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "we  can't 
do  anything  with  a  man  like  you." 

"No,  I'm  one  o'  them  fool  fellers  that  they 
have  to  show,"  said  Mark. 

"You  tempt  me  very  much,  sir,"  said  the 
doctor.  "You  have  tried  me  sorely,  like  the 
Lord,  who  was  taken  up  on  a  high  mountain 
and  tempted  by  the  Devil,  but  he  would  not 
>ield." 

"Yes,  I've  heard  of  that  before,"  replied 
Mark.  "But,  parson,  speakin'  of  that  moun- 
tain story,  did  you  ever  think  that  we  only 
have  one  feller 's  side  o '  that  story  ?  The  Devil 
never  made  any  statement  about  it.  There 
was  only  two  of  'em  there,  and  when  there's 
only  two  present  at  a  meetin',  and  one  of  'em 
comes  back  and  tells  how  he  cleaned  the  other 
'un  up,  and  what  a  big  offer  the  other  chap 
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made,  and  how  he  turned  it  dowm,  then  you 
know,  parson,  I  alius  like  to  hear  what  the 
other  feller  says  about  it;  when  a  man  boasts 
about  turnin'  down  a  big  offer,  it's  worth 
lookin'  into.  You  know  the  Devil  never  wrote 
a  book;  he's  bin  abused  a  heap,  parson,  and 
kept  still  about  it;  and  a  man  that  can  stand 
all  he  has  without  sayin'  a  word  may  be  a 
purty  good  kind  of  a  chap  after  all,  and  I  never 
could  see  just  how  the  Lord  was  entitled  to 
any  partic'ler  credit  for  refusin'  to  take  all 
the  lands  and  cattle  that  the  Devil  offered  to 
turn  over,  'specially  when  they  both  knew  that 
the  Devil  didn't  own  any  of  'em." 

"You  are  going  straight  to  hell  in  a  hand- 
basket,  that's  what  you  are,  Mr.  Sands,"  said 
Mrs.  Grimly,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  herself. 
**  We  are  going  to  have  a  big  revival  next  week 
and  we'll  all  pray  for  you,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
will  do  any  good  for  the  likes  of  jou,  sir." 

''Talkin'  of  revivals,"  said  Mark,  "I  'spose, 
of  course,  you'll  have  plenty  of  heat  in  the 
church,  'cause  you  know,  madam,  religion 
don't  do  well  in  the  cold;  it  takes  a  hot  room 
to  work  it  right,  and  you  want  to  keep  it  hot ; 
if  the  winders  should  happen  to  be  run  up,  and 
a  twenty  degrees  below  zero  blast  is  turned 
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loose  on  'em,  religious  fever  gets  a  sudden  set- 
back that's  mighty  discomfortin';  when  it  gets 
cool  enough  to  let  the  brain  have  a  fair  chance 
at  cold  facts,  revivals  gets  crippled;  but  as  fur 
prayin',  madam,  I  reckon  it  won't  do  us  no 
hurt,  'cause  the  Lord,  if  there  is  one,  won't  pay 
no  attention  to  it,  unless  it's  goin'  to  be  done 
anyhow.  You  know  old  Aunt  Lizzie  Brown, 
that  was  killed  the  other  day,  was  always 
prayin'  for  a  second  husband,  and  then  when 
she  got  him  she  prayed  to  have  him  taken 
away,  but  the  Lord  made  a  blunder  of  it  and 
killed  her  instead  o'  him." 

''But,"  interposed  the  doctor,  "you  must 
of  course  believe  that  the  Father  sacrificed  His 
only  Son  to  save  the  world?" 

"No,"  replied  Mark,  "that  I  don't  allow; 
you  see  it  never  did  look  to  me  as  though  a 
father  was  doin'  the  right  thing  when  he  got 
into  a  close  place  and  somebody  had  to  be 
killed,  to  conclude  that  his  son  was  the  feller; 
why  didn't  He  go  Himself,  parson?  And  you 
know  that  if  this  God  was  the  man  they  say 
He  was,  He  didn't  need  to  kill  ffis  son.  He 
could  have  fixed  it  without  doin'  that.  And 
then,  parson,  it  was  a  wicked  thing  to  do,  any- 
how.   A  God  that  would  do  that  kind  of  a 
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thing  ain't  my  kind.  I'll  defend  God  agin  all 
such  mean  things.  Now,  parson,  I'm  not 
sayin'  that  the  orthodox  God  wouldn't  do  jist 
that  thing,  'cause  He's  done  hundreds  of  other 
things  just  as  mean,  but  what  I  do  say  is,  that 
the  one  that's  big  enough  to  be  a  God  for 
everybody  never  killed  His  own  son,  nor  any- 
body else's.  If  the  Lord  wanted  to  save  us 
from  the  Devil,  it  would  a  bin  a  heap  more 
sensible  to  jist  kill  the  Devil  off  to  start  with, 
and  then  He'd  saved  His  son,  but  instead  o' 
doin'  that.  He  let  the  Devil  run  and  killed  the 
wrong  feller.  No,  parson,  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
be  agin  you  on  that  story;  it  may  be  so  old  that 
it's  got  gray  hairs  on  it,  but  old  age  is  only 
entitled  to  respect  when  it's  honest,  and  that 
don't  sound  honest  to  me." 

At  this,  Mrs.  Grimly  jumped  up  so  suddenly 
that  she  got  tangled  with  the  keg,  and  falling 
against  the  minister  in  the  effort  to  regain  her 
balance,  her  bonnet  was  thrown  awry,  which 
further  angered  her,  and  she  turned  upon 
Sands  with  the  remark,  ''You  are  a  confirmed 
old  scoundrel,  and  we  will  leave  you  for  the 
Devil  to  deal  with."  She  then  turned  upon 
her  heel  and  was  followed  from  the  shop  by 
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the  other  members  of  the  committee  without 
further  ceremony. 

Jim  Childs  and  the  blacksmith  were  some- 
what amused  at  the  result  of  the  attack. 

''You  had  a  pretty  close  shave,  Mark,"  said 
Jim.  ''I  thought  they  was  goin'  to  take  the 
hide  off'n  you;  but  say,  Mark,  wasn't  that  a 
sneeze  fur  you,  on  the  long-nosed  one?" 

Mark  made  no  reply,  but  crossed  his  legs 
and  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  evolved 
this  soliloquy :  ' '  This  is  a  funny,  funny  world, 
and  there's  lots  of  funny  people  in  it;  but 
that's  what  makes  it  what  it  is.  Humanity 
is  a  fake.  Natm^e  is  the  only  thing  that's 
honest.  Politics,  religion  and  morals  are  all 
patented  concerns.  In  politics  people  never 
vote  principles;  they  vote  their  prejudices. 
Orthodoxy  swears  by  the  creed  and  turns  re- 
ligion out  in  the  street.  If  the  Christ  they 
keep  sayin'  is  to  come,  should  take  a  notion 
to  fool  'em  and  actually  come,  they'd  turn 
Him  out  on  the  hillside  to  browse.  He  wouldn't 
know  an  orthodox  creed  if  He  met  it  in  the 
road;  and  if  He  got  acquainted  with  it,  He'd 
shove  it  in  the  stove.  It's  mighty  few  of  'em 
that  mean  what  they  act.    Most  of  'em  are 
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playin'  with  religion;  and  them  that  can  see 
you  through  a  silver  dollar  is  scarcer  than 
hen's  teeth.  Accordin'  to  my  way  o'  thinkin', 
the  honest  man  is  the  feller  that  does  purty 
much  as  he  derned  pleases,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
off  ov  other  people's  toes.  A  man  that  tells 
a  lie  in  a  pinch  to  do  some  poor  cuss  a  kindness 
is  a  better  man  than  him  that  tells  the  truth 
to  injure  a  feller,  when  he  don't  have  to. 

**  Society  is  no  better.  A  lady  calls  on  the 
other  one  and  says  she's  so  happy  'cause  she 
had  a  chance  to  do  it;  and  the  other  one  says 
she  is  tickled  to  death  'cause  she  called;  then 
when  the  one  that  called  gits  home,  she  says 
'Thank  goodness,  that  call's  made,'  and  the 
other  one  says  when  she  has  left, '  Thank  good- 
ness she's  gone.' 

''It's  a  funny  world!  We  boast  of  our 
Christian  civilization  and  then  hire  night 
watchmen  to  keep  the  other  members  of  our 
civilization  from  stealing  the  church  furniture. 
We  make  a  fuss  about  other  people  worship- 
ing wooden  images,  and  then  go  out  an'  stick 
people  under  the  water,  and  say  we've  born 
'em  agin.  But  it  all  goes,  and  a  man  is  thought 
a  fool  who  won't  be  fooled." 

Arising  and  turning  to  Jim  and  the  smith, 
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he  said,  "Well,  boys,  they've  left  us  to  deal 
with  the  Devil.  Now,  Jim,  what  do  you  think 
of  it  1    Are  you  ready  to  meet  the  Devil  1 ' ' 

"Well,  as  fur  as  I'm  concerned,"  said  Jim, 
"I'd  ruther  meet  a  whole  herd  o'  devils  than 
that  ar'  bunch  o'  yourn,  Mark;  and  I  want 
to  say  right  here  and  now,  I'd  ruther  go  to  hell 
along  with  sich  as  you,  than  go  to  heaven  an' 
play  a  harp  along  with  sich  as  them." 

"Yes,"  responded  Mark,  "if  all  the  people 
go  to  hell  that  they  have  sent  there,  and  all 
the  balance  go  to  heaven,  then  you  can  say  for 
me,  'I'll  be  honest  and  go  to  hell  for  it,  before 
I'll  admit  that  God  Almighty  is  such  a  beast 
as  orthodoxy  makes  Him.'  " 

The  followmg  evening  Jim  Childs  and  a 
number  of  roustabouts  and  loiterers  at  the 
wharf  were  lounging  in  the  shade  of  one  of 
the  capacious  freight-houses  at  the  landing, 
when  the  subject  of  Mark's  interview  with  the 
committee  was  up  for  discussion.  It  had  been 
rumored  about  town  that  Mark  had  been  am- 
bushed in  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  many  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  affair  were  in  circula- 
tion. Mark  himself  had  carefully  refrained 
from  discussing  the  matter,  and  the  details 
were  gathered  from  Jim  and  the  blacksmith. 
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Jim  was  besieged  by  the  wharf  loungers  for  a 
rehearsal  of  the  facts.  To  this  request  Jim 
yielded  willingly,  for  the  recapitulation  of  the 
story  seemed  to  increase  in  interest  to  him  on 
every  occasion  of  his  telling  it. 

Crossing  his  long  legs  and  giving  his  cud  a 
toss  from  one  side  of  his  jaw  to  the  other,  he 
started  in  with  the  narrative. 

''Wal,  boys,  that  smellin'  committee  showed 
up  at  the  shop,  and  waltzed  in  jis  lik'en  they 
was  a-smellin'  of  suthin'  that  they  didn't  want 
after  they  foun'  whar  it  was.  Thar  sot  Mark, 
the  blacksmith,  and  me,  and  'Mornin'  Star.' 
'Mornin'  Star'  was  not  sittin',  but  jis  standin'; 
an'  when  they  cum  in,  an'  sot  down  on  them 
ar'  kegs,  I'll  be  'tarnal  derned  if  that  ar'  yel- 
low mule  didn't  turn  roun'  an'  wink  right  at 
Mark.  I  never  seed  him  do  the  like  o'  that 
afore,  but  he  done  it,  by  gol,  he  did,  surer  than 
blazes.  He's  a  powerful  knowin'  mule,  boys, 
an'  I'd  think  he  was  the  same  one  that  Adam 
called  up  to  name,  'ceptin'  Mark  sez  thar 
wasn't  no  mules  in  them  days — he  says  mules 
was  invented  by  men,  an'  I  'spect  Mark 
knows. 

"Yes,"  continued  Jim,  ''they  tackled  Mark 
right  thar  in  the  shop  an'  them  ar'  ol'  hens 
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and  the  white-tied  parson,  a-settin'  in  a  row 
on  them  ar'  kegs,  looked  so  gol-darn  solemn 
like,  that  I  felt  like  cryin'  at  fust,  but  the  more 
they  talked  the  more  funnier  it  got,  an'  I 
thought  that  ar'  mule  was  a-feelin'  about  the 
same  way.  Yo'  know  thar's  a  heap  o'  human 
natur'  in  a  mule,  when  it  cums  to  lookin'  one 
thing  and  doin'  the  tother.  They  hed  Mark 
in  a  purty  tight  box,  but  he  never  did  no 
flinchin';  he  looked  jis  like  four  aces  all  the 
time.  I  tell  yo'  what,  fellers,  Mark's  about  as 
smart  as  the  most  on  'em,  an'  when  them  ar' 
religious  folks  tackled  him,  they  was  right  up 
agin  a  mare's  nest,  'cause  Mark's  up  in  *G' 
when  it  comes  to  boss  sense;  an'  I  'spec  thar 
ain't  no  better  religion  than  that  nohow. 
Yo've  all  heerd  about  old  Abraham  goin'  to 
kill  his  boy  with  a  knife,  I  reckon?  Well, 
Mark  he  sez  if  that  old  duffer 'd  bin  aroun' 
these  parts,  doin'  things  o'  that  kind,  they'd 
put  him  in  the  calaboost.  Mark  sez  a  daddy 
hain't  got  no  more  right  to  cut  his  boy  nor 
a  boy  has  to  cut  his  daddy." 

With  this  Jim  rolled  his  cud  of  tobacco  to 
the  other  side  of  his  cheek,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  continued : 

''I  alius   did   think  there   was   somethin' 
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wrong  with  that  bizness,  but  never  hed  sense 
'nuff  to  spit  it  out.  I  never  seed  no  difference 
in  the  size  o'  a  coonskin  just  cause  it  wur 
cotched  ov  a  Sunday  night.  Them  chaps 
what's  too  cussed  good  jis  one  day  out'n  seven, 
is  got  ter  be  watched  kinder  clost  o'  week  days 
when  it  cums  to  boss  tradin.'  But  yo'  don't 
need  no  strings  on  Mark.  He 's  the  same  feller 
ever'  day  in  the  week,  an'  squarer  ner  a  die. 
Yo'  all  know  when  a  pig  grunts  when  he's 
a-rootin'  that  he's  honest,  an'  means  jis  what 
he  sez;  an'  that's  the  way  Mark  is.  Well," 
continued  Jim,  "ever'  time  they  sparred  at 
Mark  he  jis  squared  away  an'  hit  'em  back 
right  whar  they  lived.  When  they  axed  him 
a  question,  he  cum  right  back  with  a  tougher 
un  than  they  was  givin'  him.  I  tell  yo'  what, 
he  was  givin'  'em  somethin'  to  chaw  on.  An' 
say,  boys,  you  jis  oughter  seed  the  tall  un,  with 
the  whisker  on  her  chin,  when  she  skinned 
out'n  the  shop;  she  jis  kinder  looked  'roun'  at 
Mark,  with  one  o'  them  looks  on  her  that'd 
a-kivered  a  frogpond  with  green  scum,  an' 
sed:  'Mr.  Sands,  the  Devil'll  git  yo'  sure,' — an' 
I'll  be  gosh  darned,  boys,  if  I  wouldn't  ruther 
take  my  chances  alongside  of  the  Devil  than 
be  penned  up  with  the  likes  o'  her." 
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Here  Jim  became  so  amused  with  his  nar- 
rative that  he  slapped  his  leg  and  burst  into 
a  keen  laugh,  which  seemed  to  be  taken  up  by 
all  the  loiterers  who  had  been  regaled  by  Jim's 
history  of  the  affair. 

"But,  boys,"  continued  Jim,  "it  wuz  a 
mighty  tryin'  time;  interlect  agin  interlect; 
larnin'  agin  larnin';  an'  pore  ol'  'Mornin' 
Star'  a-standin'  thar  cryin'  like  a  chile;  it  wur 
so  onnatural  o'  him.  If  he'd  got  one  o'  them 
kickin'  spells  o'  his'n  about  that  time,  I  tell 
you  what,  them  folks 'd  a-bin  tryin'  to  save 
their  own  souls  instead  ov  Mark's.  But  Mark 
says  he  reckons  thar  're  purty  good  kind  o' 
innercent  ol'  things  after  all,  'cause  he  sez  he 
don't  know  his  own  self.  Yo'  see,  Mark's  one 
o'  them  'nostics.  I  s'pose  yo'  all  know  what 
a  'nostic  is,  don't  yo"?  He's  a  feller  what 
knows  that  what  he  knows  he  don't  know:  an' 
a  orthodoxer  is  a  feller  what  knows  what  he 
don't  know  he  knows." 


CHAPTER  VI 

It  had  been  a  busy  day  with  Madison  Hood. 
Legal  entanglements  had  claimed  his  most 
careful  attention  and  investigation.  His  prac- 
tice, together  with  his  reputation,  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
fair to  credit  to  him  the  truly  earned  distinc- 
tion of  being  regarded  as  the  greatest  lawyer 
of  Western  Missouri.  Rumor  had  it  that  the 
next  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  would  name  him  as  the 
candidate,  although  Hood  himself  had  not 
expressed  any  intention  along  this  line. 

He  had  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor 
that  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  not  unexpected 
under  such  circumstances,  had  developed  in 
certain  quarters;  for  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  as  a  part  of  the  wolf  in  human 
kind,  that  the  success  of  one  must  of  necessity 
breed  envy  in  many  others,  whose  ambitions 
lie  in  similar  directions.  The  greater  one's 
merit  and  the  more  ably  sustained,  the  deeper 
lies  the  germ  of  jealousy  and  the  more  con- 
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tagious  it  becomes,  until  in  some  cases  it  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  So  as  a  natm'al 
sequence,  Hood,  because  of  prominence  in  the 
law  and  public  acclaim,  had  his  enemies  and 
opponents.  It  may  be  truthfully  affirmed, 
however,  that  enemies  and  opponents  often 
have  been  the  chief  and  dominating  factors  in 
developing  and  evolving  great  characters;  at 
all  times  granted  that  there  first  exists  the 
power  of  brain  and  stamina  upon  which  to 
predicate  it. 

While  it  was  generally  conceded  that  he 
possessed  all  the  characteristics  fitting  him  for 
Congress,  it  was  frequently  said  by  the  ultra 
creed  adherents  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  so  great  and  good  a  man  was  not  a  be- 
liever in  Christianity;  but  wise  in  their  igno- 
rant conceit  they  did  not  know  and  could  not 
see  that  this  very  fact  made  him  just  that 
much  the  broader  than  others;  the  very  thing 
they  thought  he  lacked,  was  the  very  thing 
the  possessing  of  which  left  them  lacking. 

Seeking  relief  from  the  labors  of  his  office, 
Hood  turned  the  key  and  strolled  away  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  which  had  now  grown 
apace  and  begun  to  take  on  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  city  claims.   He  left  the  silence  of  the 
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office  to  be  disturbed  only  by  the  imaginary 
disputes  of  the  dead  authors  of  the  law  books. 
Blackstone,  from  the  cobwebbed  shelf,  ghost- 
like and  reverend,  was  left  to  discuss  the  law 
of  witchery,  feudal  tenures,  poaching  and  re- 
mainders, with  the  venerable  and  esteemed 
Kent;  and  the  latter  in  turn  to  upbraid  and 
criticize  the  old  hornbook  maker  for  the  falla- 
cies and  obsoleteness  of  his  legal  efforts.  The 
weary,  arid  arguments  in  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  Dred  Scott  cases;  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr ;  the  fundamental  law  pro- 
claimed by  Marshall,  Jay  and  Taney,  were  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  Webster's 
written  thunder  slumbered  and  snored  all  un- 
observed, as  peacefully  as  if  it  never  was. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  persistent  in  discussing 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution; 
Greenleaf,  busy  with  objections  to  evidence, 
as  incompetent,  irrelevant  and  immaterial; 
Chitty,  pleading  for  form  and  technical  prece- 
dent; Russell  on  Crimes,  himself  disturbing 
the  peace  by  acrimonious  debate  with  Angell 
on  Corporations, — were  all  left  behind,  to  set- 
tle or  unsettle  the  endless  jargon  of  legal  bick- 
ering, which  finally  results  in  a  well-defined 
principle  of  law,  to  be  ever  and  always  avoided 
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by  the  application  of  some  particular  excep- 
tion. 

Hood  strolled  thoughtfully  and  pensively  to 
the  hills  that  overlooked  the  mighty  Missouri. 
It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon;  the  sun  had  hied 
away  in  the  direction  of  what  was  then  the 
Great  Desert  of  Kansas,  now  the  most  bloom- 
ing grain  fields  of  the  world.  All  nature 
seemed  dressed  in  its  finest  clothes.  The 
partridge  from  the  Virginia  worm  fences  sang 
the  praises  of  ''Bob  White";  the  fungus  grew 
beside  the  decaying  remnant  of  some  pride  of 
the  hills  of  times  gone  by.  The  wild  rose,  the 
green  leaves,  the  johnny-jump-ups  and  the 
carpet  of  native  grass  all  possessed  a  greater 
charm  to  the  stroller  than  they  ever  had  be- 
fore. He  sat  down  upon  a  friendly  stump  and 
glanced  at  the  turbulent  river  below.  His 
eyes  rested  upon  the  wharf  with  its  freight 
and  freighthouses,  where  jesiYS  before  he  had 
landed  as  a  stranger,  unheralded  and  unac- 
quainted. The  picture  of  the  great  satchel 
which  carried  all  his  then  belongings  was 
vividly  reproduced. 

He  thought  of  his  business  career  and  re- 
traced the  road  over  which  his  success  had 
been  thus  far  carefully  and  safely  carried. 
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Wealth  in  a  limited  degree  had  become  his,  as 
a  result  of  his  labors  at  the  law,  and  while  the 
past  presented  few  objectionable  features, 
there  was  a  present  unrest.  The  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  his  future  com'se  were  matters  upon 
which  he  gravely  reflected  and  which  seemed 
to  be  occupying  his  mind  on  this  particular 
afternoon. 

He  sat  thoughtfully,  as  if  lost  in  himself, 
and  then  again  came  back  to  drink  in  the 
sweetness  of  Nature's  surroundings.  Seeing 
a  small  flower  within  easy  reach,  he  plucked 
it  and  twirled  it  in  his  hand,  and,  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  he  thought  of  Lucy 
Thornton.  He  tried  to  imagine  it  was  by  acci- 
dent, or  perhaps  a  siUy  freak  of  fancy,  and 
straightway  apologized  to  his  business  sedate- 
ness  for  thinking  upon  such  light  and  frivolous 
things;  but  the  more  he  tried  to  straighten 
the  seam  of  reflection,  the  stronger  grew  the 
thread.  He  indulged  in  recollections  of  casual 
meetings  at  picnics  or  spelling  bees,  of  pleas- 
ant smiles  at  street  crossings  and  happy  greet- 
ings at  the  postoffice,  where  the  postmaster 
slowly  distributed  the  mail;  but  not  too  slowly 
for  the  little  conversations  happening  iDurely 
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by  accident,  of  course ;  for  we  would  not  have 
it  believed  that  Hood  would  admit,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legal  indictments,  that  it  was 
** intentional,  deliberate  and  premeditated." 
He  could  not  drive  from  his  mind  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  first  meeting.  It  was 
upon  a  dreary,  rainy  day,  when  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  with  the  green  bag  containing  his 
law  books  thrown  over  the  horse,  just  back  of 
the  saddle,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  country 
to  try  a  case  before  some  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  whacking  chuck  produced  by  the  horse 
withdrawing  his  feet  from  the  mud  as  he 
plodded  on  through  the  rain;  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  to  pro- 
tect his  face  from  the  storm;  the  bridle  rein 
lying  loosely  from  the  saddle  horn  to  enable 
the  horse  to  lower  his  head  to  shelter  his  eyes 
from  the  driving  rain,  seemed  to  be  realistic 
once  more.  It  was  on  the  road  from  Kansas 
City  Landing  to  Westport.  Miss  Thornton, 
her  mother  and  the  old  colored  driver  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  which  had  stuck  in  the 
mud  almost  to  the  axles.  There  they  were, 
utterly  helpless.  That  sweet  face  seen  through 
the  blinding  rain;  the  winning  smile  and 
laughing  eyes,  and  this,  too,  in  such  an  un- 
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fortunate  situation,  made  its  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  Hood.  He  tipped  his  hat  and 
tendered  his  services,  knowing,  of  course,  who 
the  occupants  of  the  carriage  were,  although 
the  formal  matter  of  an  introduction  had  not 
taken  place.  They  were  likewise  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  lone  rider  was  Mr.  Hood. 

His  gallantry  on  this  occasion  was  never 
forgotten.  Miss  Lucy,  with  all  her  self -com- 
posure, was  not  a  little  abashed  when  she  was 
carried  bodily  by  the  man  she  had  not  been 
introduced  to,  safely  across  the  road  and  de- 
posited beyond  the  mud;  and  Hood  himself 
could  not  refrain  from  a  well-developed  blush. 

As  he  sat  on  the  stump,  while  supreme  quiet 
prevailed  around  him,  he  traveled  over  the 
details  of  this  incident  again  and  again.  He 
thought  of  the  *'This  is  Mr.  Hood,  is  it  not?" 
and  "You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  and  other  such 
expressions  of  Miss  Thornton's.  Then  he  re- 
flected that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angel  was  reported 
to  be  much  infatuated  with  her  and  that  per- 
haps— well,  perhaps! 

At  this  juncture  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and,  turning  about, 
discovered  Col.  Thornton's  white  shepherd 
dog  bounding  along  over  the  hills,  coming  in 
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his  direction;  and  lie  awaited  his  approach. 
The  dog  stopped  and  seemed  surprised  at  this 
sudden  meeting  in  such  an  unexpected  place. 
His  red  tongue  protruded  from  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  displaying  his  white  teeth  as  if  laugh- 
ing and  toying  with  the  loveliness  of  Nature's 
display,  and  seeming  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  Hood  gave  a  low  whistle,  to  which  the 
animal  good-naturedly  responded  by  confid- 
ingly sitting  down  immediately  in  front  of 
Hood,  who  reached  out  his  hand  and  patted 
him  gently  on  the  head. 

"Shep,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  nice  old  gentle- 
man; gentleman,  did  I  say?  No,  I  will  not 
insult  you  by  calling  you  a  gentleman,  lest  it 
might  imply  that  you  possessed  the  attributes 
of  men;  but  you  are  no  man,  Shep;  you  are 
true,  honest,  unassuming  and  truthful.  Oh, 
no,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  no  man.  You  do 
not  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  slander  your  kind;  the 
tricks  that  are  vain,  deception  that  blasts  con- 
fidence, hypocrisy  and  embezzlement,  are  all 
unknown  to  you;  no,  my  brave  old  chap,  you 
are  not  a  man. 

''The  jealousies  of  humanity,  the  secret,  in- 
vidious schemes  of  wicked  planners,  the  set- 
ting of  sweet-scented  traps  to  mislead  and 
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decoy  the  unwary,  are  not  a  part  of  your 
innocent  and  unbiu^dened  life. 

**  Divorce  suits,  the  squabbles  of  designing 
relatives  over  the  property  of  the  dead,  the 
circulation  of  false  rumors,  the  lifetime  hat- 
reds, engendered  by  quarrel-inviting  wills, 
the  enmity  of  social  precedence,  the  machina- 
tions of  business  strife,  and  the  weary  wails 
of  disappointed  hope,  are  all  of  no  concern  to 
you,  Shep. 

''The  change  of  styles,  the  form  of  dress, 
the  baubles  of  etiquette,  the  sense  of  inferi- 
ority felt  by  the  poor  in  the  presence  of  the 
rich,  the  senseless  display  for  show,  the  trap- 
pings that  luxury  displays,  the  raillery  of  the 
self-conceited  that  brings  the  blush  to  simplic- 
ity's cheek,  are  all  without  effect  upon  you. 
Oh,  no ;  no,  no,  my  dear  Shep,  you  are  no  man. 

*'No  wearied  brain  to  be  rested  in  vacations, 
no  seashore  scandals,  no  bathing  suits  of 
striped  colors,  no  flirtations,  aching  hearts,  or 
foreboding  dreams  occasioned  by  night  cabals; 
no  champagne  dinners  given  in  honor  of  him 
who  pays  the  bill  himself,  no  putting  one's 
self  in  awkward  situations,  no  explanations  or 
carefully  constructed  falsehood  to  cover  the 
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trail  that  leads  to  truth;  all  this,  old  boy,  is 
Greek  to  you. 

*^A11  the  world  is  pure,  simple,  free,  unadul- 
terated and  natural  to  you,  Shep.  AU  chican- 
ery, perverseness,  envy,  double-dealing  and 
cussedness  belong  exclusively  to  stilted  man, 
who,  to  be  called  a  dog,  would  offended  be. 
The  deviltry  of  civilization,  the  rottenness  of 
boasted  Christian  nations,  the  skeletons  of  the 
closets,  the  roguery  of  social  shams,  are  all 
the  heritage  of  men. 

*'We  are  the  inventors  and  promoters  of 
crime,  misery,  and  degradation;  nothing  is  too 
depraved  for  that  class  of  objects  from  which 
we  select  om'  angels,  saints  and  heroes.  You 
dogs,  Shep,  belong  to  a  race  which  neither  pro- 
duces poverty  nor  fawns  at  wealth ;  you  curry 
no  favors,  nor  flatter  nor  praise  the  fawning 
sycophant  of  chance. 

"No  monuments  of  granite,  nor  shafts  of 
white  are  erected  by  your  kind  to  commemo- 
rate the  fact  that  others  by  your  prowess  have 
been  slaughtered  on  fields  of  battle.  You  build 
no  ironclads  and  maintain  no  armies  to  mur- 
der others  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
murdering  you.    The  dagger  and  the  sword, 
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the  deadly  explosives  that  cripple  and  kill,  are 
reserved  alone  for  the  boasted  righteousness 
of  self-conceited  braggarts,  who  are  pleased 
to  designate  themselves  the  lords  of  creation. 

*'It  was  man,  my  dear  Shep,  not  dogs,  who 
invented  the  damning  theory  of  hells,  inhab- 
ited by  imaginary  devils,  to  distm^b  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  weak-minded  and  uninformed, 
and  cast  around  them  that  nightmare  of  re- 
ligious heresy  called  eternal  punishment. 

"It  was  man  who  created  a  heaven  with 
cold  and  barren  streets  of  gold,  and  placed 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  some  God  that  did 
not  want  it,  and  who  asks  all  the  world  to  bow 
down  and  bless  Him,  in  return  for  all  the  mis- 
ery and  sorrow  that  He  had  the  power  to 
prevent  and  would  not. 

"It  was  man  who  belied  and  slandered  the 
Maker  of  the  Universe,  and  made  a  demon  and 
a  glutton  of  Him,  and  so  used  Him  as  to  place 
Him  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  the 
slayer  of  innocent  children,  the  author  of  in- 
flictions and  infirmities,  the  herder  of  locusts, 
the  prime  minister  of  wars,  the  chief  gloater 
and  exulter  when  thousands  had  fallen  on  the 
bloody  field,  the  crucifier  of  His  own  Son,  and, 
in  general,  has  made  of  Him  a  puppet  and  a 
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clown;  to  be  prayed  to  and  dawdled  and  hu- 
mored like  a  spoiled  child  to  prevent  Him 
from  pouncing  upon  us  in  the  dark  of  the 
night  and  stealing  our  souls  before  the  cock 
should  crow  in  the  morn.  Oh,  no,  Shep;  no, 
no,  you  are  no  man. 

"The  bitterness  of  failure,  the  pangs  of  dis- 
appointment, the  sly  wink  that  betrays  the 
bigotry  of  deceptions,  the  nefarious  double- 
dealing  that  toys  and  fondles  with  confidence 
betrayed,  are  the  specialties  of  those  who  call 
themselves  your  masters. 

''Yes,  Shep,  you  dogs  can  be  trusted.  You 
are  never  found  in  secret  schemes  to  over- 
throw and  undermine  your  kind,  nor  openly 
scandalizing  the  proprieties  of  honest  life;  you 
never  display  your  righteousness  in  public  to 
allay  suspicion  of  your  inward,  secret,  crim- 
inal self;  nor  wear  abroad  the  conventional 
habiliments  of  the  pious,  that  others  may 
think  you  are  not  what  you  really  are." 

Hood  again  reached  out  his  hand  and  gently 
stroked  the  head  of  the  trusting  dog,  and, 
continuing,  said : 

"Shep,  what  does  Colonel  Thornton  think 
of  me?  Does  he  ever  talk  with  you,  as  we 
have  talked  today?     Does  Miss  Lucy  ever 
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speak  of  me  ?  Does  the  religious  fog  of  your 
master's  home  curtail  and  limit  the  sweetness 
of  the  life  of  a  natural  dog?  Does  he  fetter 
you  by  the  injunction  that  thy  true  and  honest 
bark  of  Monday  becomes  a  crime  when  uttered 
on  his  self-appointed  Sabbath  day?  Does  the 
little  minister  pretend  to  you  that  the  playful 
scampering  and  romping,  or  the  chance  chas- 
ing of  the  cottontail,  disturbs  the  hypocrisy 
of  his  Sunday  prayer,  and  prevents  him  from 
deceiving  his  God?  All  of  this  does  not 
trouble  you. 

"But,  Shep,  have  you  no  hope  of  a  life 
beyond?  Is  there  no  hereafter  for  such  as 
you  ?  Can  it  be  that  God  has  prepared  a  haven 
of  reward  for  vicious,  crime-producing  human 
kind,  and  forgotten  even  to  give  a  passing 
thought  to  the  future  of  such  a  guileless  life 
as  yours?  Well,  Shep,  I  can  truly  say,  'I  do 
not  know';  and  that  you  can  give  as  good  a 
guess  as  we.  The  dog  that  trots  the  road 
'neath  the  axle  of  his  master's  wagon,  sees  and 
knows  all  that  his  master  can  see  or  know  con- 
cerning the  Great  Unkno\\Ti,  and  he  who 
claims  to  know  more  proves  himself  too  arro- 
gant for  the  company  of  dogs. 

"But  why  worry  you  with  all  this?    We 
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have  talked  too  long  already,  and  now,  my 
brave  fellow,  give  me  your  paw." 

Hood  reached  down  his  hand,  Shep  raised 
his  paw  to  receive  it.  As  Hood  bade  him 
good-bye,  the  dog  turned  and  bounded  away. 
Hood  arose,  removed  his  hat,  slowly  wiped  his 
brow,  and,  gazing  in  the  direction  that  Shep 
had  taken,  he  said: 

**How  hard  it  is  to  be  a  man;  how  easy  to 
be  a  dog.  When  a  hundred  years  have  rolled 
around,  Shep,  it  will  be  forgotten  that  either 
of  us  ever  lived.  Who  will  know  and  who  will 
care?  And  if  it  is  easier,  and  no  one  knows, 
and  no  one  cares,  it  is  better  to  be  a  dog." 

Turning  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  suddenly 
discovered  the  reason  for  the  presence  of  the 
shepherd  dog  in  the  hills.  Rounding  the 
corner  of  the  road  he  observed  ]Miss  Lucy 
Thornton  strolling  down  the  shaded  lane  im- 
mediately in  front  of  him,  apparently  obliv- 
ious of  his  presence.  She  was  swinging  her 
hat  in  her  hand  in  a  nonchalant,  toyf ul  fashion. 
Hood  scarcely  knew  w^hether  to  turn  aside  or 
pursue  his  course,  fearing  that  she  might  con- 
jecture that  he  was  there  by  design.  Before 
he  had  time,  however,  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
she    glanced   around,   and,    discovering    Mr. 
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Hood,  hesitated  and  blushed,  lest  he  might 
also  have  misconstrued  her  purpose  in  being 
there. 

"This  meeting  is  quite  unexpected.  Miss 
Thornton, '*  said  Hood,  ''but  none  the  less 
agreeable,  I  assure  you." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  replied 
Miss  Lucy. 

"Our  meeting  this  evening,  however,  is 
quite  unlike  the  occasion  when  your  carriage 
was  stalled  in  the  mud  on  that  dreary,  rainy 
day — although  I  must  confess  that  that  mis- 
fortune has  never  been  regretted  on  my  part." 

"And  why  so,  Mr.  Hood?" 

"For  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  it  afforded 
me  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

Miss  Lucy  again  blushed  modestly,  and  be- 
fore she  could  reply,  Hood  suggested  that 
they  pursue  their  homeward  walk  together,  to 
which  Miss  Lucy  willingly  consented. 

"I  saw  your  shepherd  dog  over  in  the  woods 
just  a  moment  ago,  and  had  a  pleasant  talk 
with  him.  Miss  Thornton." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Hood?" 

"Yes,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  repeat  it  to 
you." 

"And  why  such  hesitation,  may  I  ask?" 
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''Because,"  replied  Hood,  "incidentally  I 
asked  of  you." 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  Shep  said  nothing 
disparaging  of  me?" 

"Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Thornton;  and  our  opinions  were  exactly  in 
accord." 

Just  then  a  flash  of  sunlight,  penetrating 
the  boughs  of  the  elms,  fell  suddenly  upon 
Miss  Lucy's  face,  and  apparently  at  a  loss  for 
a  reply  she  said: 

"Isn't  it  a  beautiful  sunset,  ^Ir.  Hood?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  the  more  so  to  me  on  this 
particular  evening  than  on  any  other." 

Miss  Thornton  making  no  reply,  he  con- 
tinued, "May  I  inquire  what  caused  you  to 
be  out  on  the  hills  alone  this  evening?" 

"A  desire  to  be  with  Nature,  and  escape  the 
monotony  of  the  tiresome  rigor  of  Dr.  Angel." 

"You  quite  astonish  me,  for  I  have  been  led 
to  suppose  that  your  feelings  toward  that  rev- 
erend gentleman  were  quite  the  contrary." 

"I  trust,"  said  Miss  Lucy,  "that  you  will 
not  regard  me  as  rude,  when  I  confide  to  you 
that  I  have  learned  to  despise  him.  I  long  to 
free  myself  from  the  environments  of  such 
things  as  he  pretends  to  cherish.     My  dear 
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mother  is  much  pleased  with  him,  but  she  is 
honest  in  her  faith  in  things  which  to  me  are 
abhorrent.  The  minister,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  hypocrite.  The  views  of  Mr.  Sands  and 
yourself  are  much  more  to  my  liking." 

*'I  am  gratified  with  the  compliment  you 
pay  me,  but  perhaps  you  may  be  a  little  hard 
upon  the  minister.'* 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
walk  to  Miss  Lucy's  home,  and  Mr.  Hood 
opening  the  gate,  the  j^oung  lady  passed 
through,  he  remaining  on  the  outside. 

*'Mr.  Hood,  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to 
ask  you  in,  but  you  know  the  surroundings  of 
my  home  happen  to  be  such  that  those  whom 
I  most  regard  seem  to  be  those  who  are  the 
most  objectionable  to  my  mother,  whom  I 
dearly  love." 

*'But,"  asked  Hood,  ''shall  I  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again?" 

"I  trust  you  may,  Mr.  Hood,  but  you  must 
know  my  mother  is  much  averse  to  our  meet- 
ing; hence  it  would,  of  course,  be  embarrassing 
to  ask  you  to  call  at  my  home." 

"I  should  certainly  not  wish  to  be  the  object 
of  embarrassment  to  you  or  your  mother.  I 
think  I  quite  understand.    But,  Miss  Thorn- 
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ton,  may  I  not  say,  now,  that  my  admiration 
for  you  would  impel  me  to  see  you  again — 
frequently,  may  I  say*?" 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  then  quickly  ex- 
tending her  hand  said: 

''Good-night,  Mr.  Hood,  until  we  meet 
again. ' ' 

Hood,  pressing  her  hand  quietly  in  his,  re- 
plied, "This  evening's  meeting.  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, accidental  though  it  was,  gives  me  courage 
to  hope " 

Here  he  paused  and  Miss  Lucy,  coyly  with- 
drawing her  hand,  interrupted  him  by  saying, 
*'I  shall  be  hoping  with  you,  Mr.  Hood. 
Good-night.'^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Continental  Overland  Railroad,  one  of 
the  great  systems  of  the  West,  was  construct- 
ing its  line  into  Kansas  City,  which  point  was 
to  be,  and  afterward  became,  its  western  ter- 
minus. At  a  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors, 
held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Madison  Hood  had 
been  selected  as  its  general  attorney  for  the 
West,  at  a  salary  which  under  any  conditions 
would  be  regarded  as  a  dignified  sum. 

This  business  position,  coming  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  he  was  being  considered 
and  urged  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  so 
changed  the  situation  that  he  concluded  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  political  preferment  and 
pursue  a  strictly  individual  line  of  effort  that 
would  at  all  times  permit  him  to  be  the  master 
of  his  own  opinions  and  inclinations,  and  to 
assert  himself  upon  all  questions,  independent 
of  the  behests  of  politics,  platforms  or  bossism. 

"Hood  will  not  be  in  the  runnin'  for  Con- 
gress," said  Mark  Sands,  as  he  tipped  his 
chair  back  against  the  railing  in  Watkins's 
Bank. 

122 
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*'So  I  hear,"  responded  Watkins. 

''The  political  pike  is  a  mighty  rocky  thing 
to  travel,"  continued  Mark,  "  'specially  from 
a  money  standp'int.  There  ain't  no  office 
worth  the  havin'.  The  feller  that's  fit  to  hold 
it  can't  afford  it,  and  the  feller  that  kin  afford 
it  oughtn't  to  have  it.  The  salary  they  git 
won't  pay  the  notes  they  sign  for  the  grafters 
that  think  they  were  the  only  ones  that  elected 
them.  Even  the  salary  of  a  Congressman  or 
Governor  ain't  as  big  as  the  bill  for  cut  flowers 
for  one  o'  them  swell  doin's.  Most  o'  the  Con- 
gressmen that  goes  to  Washington  has  to  bor- 
row money  from  his  home  bank  to  pay  his  fare 
back.  A  county  officer  spends  half  of  his  salary 
gittin'  the  office,  and  the  other  half  in  tryin' 
to  git  it  again,  an'  don't  git  it.  He's  charged 
with  bein'  a  hoss  thief  before  he  gits  through, 
or  else  with  havin'  stolen  his  mother-in-law's 
money  back  yander  where  he  come  from,  and 
he's  mighty  lucky  if  they  don't  prove  it  on 
him,  too." 

"Yes,  Mark,  there  is  no  profit  in  office-hold- 
ing, considering  the  salary.  We  ought  to  have 
about  one-third  the  officers  and  increase  the 
salaries  about  three  times." 

"Now,  take  the  farmer,  Watkins;  he  gits 
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an  office,  leaves  his  farm  where  he 's  got  plenty 
ov  hogs  and  hominy,  comes  to  town  to  serve 
the  dear  people,  gits  abused  an'  lied  about, 
turned  down  for  re-election,  goes  back  with  a 
sore  head  and  no  money,  puts  a  mortgage  on 
his  farm  to  square  things  up  and  gits  cussed 
beside  for  not  app'intin'  some  man's  relative 
as  a  deputy,  who  wanted  to  put  the  relative 
off  on  the  county  to  support.  You  know  that 
this  deputy  and  clerk  biz  'ness  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing,  Watkins,  for  the  big  fellers  to  put  their 
poor  relations  in  a  place  where  the  public  has 
to  keep  'em.  An  officer  has  to  be  run  to  death 
by  church  committees  and  lawn  social  hold- 
ups. If  he  don't  buy  their  tickets  so  as  to  help 
the  preacher  buy  a  new  pair  o'  pants,  or  to  paj^ 
for  a  church  organ  to  wake  the  Lord  up  on 
Sunday  mornin's,  w^hen  like  as  not  he'd  ruther 
sleep,  why,  then  they  tell  him  they'll  see  he 
ain't  elected  again.  The  poor  cuss  gits  abused 
for  a  thousand  things  he  never  done,  and  for 
not  doin'  a  thousand  things  he  couldn't  do. 
After  he's  out  of  office  he  gits  to  be  an  Ex,  an 
Ex-congressman,  or  Ex-judge,  or  some  other 
kind  of  an  Ex,  and  no  one  needs  him  in  thur 
bizness,  'cause  he's  too  eminunt  to  do  common 
things,  and  not  eminunt  enough  to  do  big 
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things.  If  he  wants  another  office,  they  say 
he's  had  one,  and  his  havin'  one  makes  him 
want  another  one,  and  him  tin'  the  other  one 
keeps  him  from  doin'  nuthin',  and  there  you 
are.  The  school  orators  are  all 'us  tellin'  boys 
how  men  have  got  big  offices,  and  how  the 
boys  by  stickin'  to  it  can  do  the  same  thing, 
but  'cordin'  to  my  way  o'  thinkin',  it's  mighty 
poor  advice.  Why,  Watkins,  did  you  ever 
think,  there's  about  thirty-five  states  in  the 
Union,  and  each  one  has  about  a  thousand  in 
the  penitentiary,  so  there's  a  heap  more  chance, 
that  these  boys '11  be  in  the  pen  than  they'll 
ever  be  in  Congress,  an'  I'll  be  darned  if  it 
ain't  nearly  an  even  break  w^hich  one  a  feller 
better  be  holdin'  down.  There's  more  chance 
that  some  o'  these  graduates  will  whip  their 
wives,  cuss  their  mammies,  forge  checks  on 
their  daddies,  or  die  smokin'  these  cigaroots, 
than  there  is  they'll  ever  git  to  be  a  justice  of 
the  peace  even.  They're  more  liable  to  marry  a 
good  girl,  treat  her  mean,  and  run  off  with 
some  other  feller's  wife,  and  wreck  two  fam- 
ilies instead  o'  one. 

*'It's  a  lot  better  to  teach  boys  that  office- 
holdin'  and  playin'  eminence  hain't  much  in 
it;  bein'  jest  good  citizens  and  totin'  along  fair 
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like,  is  a  heap  sight  the  safest.  So  I  guess 
Hood's  about  right  in  lettin'  office  alone.  He's 
got  a  good  standin'  now,  and  if  he  gits  into 
office  no  tellin'  what  it'll  do  to  him." 

Then,  remembering  that  he  had  a  call  to 
make  on  Hood,  Mark  arose,  lighted  his  pipe 
and  sauntered  out  of  the  bank. 

Hood  was  sitting  in  his  law  office  with  the 
front  door  open  to  the  street,  letting  in  the 
exhilarating  breeze  that  played  just  suffi- 
ciently to  temper  the  heat  of  that  summer 
afternoon.  Was  he  thinking,  or  did  he  simply 
think  he  was  thinking  ?  His  attention  seemed 
to  be  divided  between  a  mental  fondUng  of 
the  muses  of  the  law  and  a  nonchalant  and 
careless  effort  to  forget  the  seriousness  of  his 
reflections.  He  had  reached  mature  age,  be- 
come eminent  in  his  profession,  and  occupied 
an  enviable  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  yet 
he  felt  unfinished — ^he  was  still  a  bachelor. 

He  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  shirtsleeves,  with 
legal  papers  and  law  books,  which  he  had  evi- 
dently been  perusing,  heaped  high  about  him. 
He  had  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  in  an  ab- 
sent-minded sort  of  way  was  tapping  the  desk 
with  an  envelope  he  held  in  his  hand.    At  this 
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juncture  Mark  Sands  entered  the  door  and 
Hood  turned  with  a  smile  to  greet  him,  for  he 
was  always  glad  to  receive  Mark ;  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  his  truest  and  closest  friend,  but 
for  the  additional  reason  that  Sands  always 
had  something  original  to  say. 

*'How  are  you,  Hood?"  said  Mark,  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  a  small  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room. 

*'A11  right,"  said  Hood,  half  turning  in  his 
chair.  "Sit  down,  Mark;  I  am  glad  you  came 
in." 

''But  why?"  said  Mark,  seating  himself  and 
laying  his  pipe  down  upon  the  table. 

''Well,  just  because  I  am,"  said  Hood. 

"This  is  a  mighty  fine  day.  Hood,"  said 
Mark.  "It's  about  as  fine  as  if  we'd  'a  had 
the  makin'  of  it  ourselves,  and  if  I  wasn't  so 
darned  old  I'd  be  thinkin'  o'  romances.  I 
reckon  you  never  thought  any  about  romances, 
did  you?  You've  been  too  busy  with  them 
musty  books  and  things  to  think  much  along 
that  line,  ain't  you.  Hood?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  that's  so,"  responded  Hood. 

Sands  picked  up  his  pipe  and  struck  a  match 
to  relight  it,  at  the  same  time  turning  a  quiz- 
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zical  glance  toward  Hood.  ''I  notice  you  said 
*  guess,'  ''  said  Mark.  After  relighting  his  pipe 
he  turned  to  Hood  and  said: 

*'Say,  Hood,  did  you  ever  think  you  are  get- 
tin'  older  than  you  used  to  be?" 

*'Yes,"  replied  Hood,  *' there  can't  be  much 
dispute  upon  that  question;  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  case,  Mark?" 

*'0h,  nothin'  in  partic'ler,"  said  Mark,  ''ex- 
cept I've  just  been  thinkin'  about  it." 

Hood,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  re- 
mained silent,  while  Sands  leaned  forward 
with  his  arms  resting  on  his  knees  and  after 
giving  a  few  puffs  at  his  pipe,  straightened 
up  and  relieved  the  suspense  by  saying: 

"Hood,  did  you  ever  find  anything  in  them 
law  books  of  yourn  about  married  women?" 

"About  what?"  inquired  Hood. 

"About  married  women,"  said  Mark. 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly,  there  is  much  law  ap- 
plicable to  rights  and  wrongs  of  married 
women,  and  we  have  a  book  called  'Reeve's 
Domestic  Relations,'  which  treats  of  that  sub- 
ject," said  Hood.  "But  why  do  you  ask  such 
a  question  as  that?" 

"  Jist  happened  to  think  about  it,"  rejoined 
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Mark,  *'but  I  'spose  you  don't  read  it  much, 
do  you*?" 

**Now,  Mark,  what  are  you  trying  to  get 
at?"  said  Hood. 

Sands  hesitated  a  few  moments,  then 
crossed  his  legs  in  a  deliberate  fashion,  took 
off  his  hat,  laid  it  upon  the  table  beside  him, 
and  said: 

''Well,  Hood,  you  know  you're  gittin'  to  be 
a  great  man — a  big  lawyer  and  all  that  kinder 
thing — gittin'  a  leetle  bit  older  all  the  time — 
still  goin'  in  single  harness,  no  one  to  hold  the 
lines,  and  when  you  git  done  makin'  tracks  on 
earth,  there's  no  one  comin'  on  to  keep  step- 
pin'  in  'em.  I  reckon  this  ain't  no  part  o'  my 
business.  Hood,  but  this  is  jist  one  o'  them 
Injun  summer  days  that  gits  a  feller  to 
thinkin';  I'm  too  old  now.  Hood,  but  you  ain't, 
and  the  time  to  pick  strawberries  is  when 
they're  ripe." 

''Mark,  what  has  come  over  you  so  sud- 
denly?" suggested  Hood. 

"Well,"  continued  Mark,  "you  see  last  Sun- 
day was  a  fine  day  for  folks  to  be  out  of  doors, 
and  I  went  out  for  a  little  stroll  myself, 
thinkin'  about  nothin'  'specially,  and  not  ex- 
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pectin'  anything  uncommon  to  happen,  and 
not  sayin'  it  did,  and  it  may  be  that  it  won't  be 
much  interestin'  to  you,  but  sometimes  a  feller 
takes  interest  in  things  when  you  don't  know 
he's  doin'  it;  but  you  see  it  was  this  way: — as 
I  was  comin'  back  over  the  hills,  walkin'  down 
slow  like,  not  payin'  much  'tention  to  what 
was  goin'  on,  the  fust  thing  I  knew,  I  run 
right  up  on  to  someone  sittin'  out  in  the  shade 
on  a  big  log — of  course,  I  wasn't  expectin'  to 
see  her,  but  there  she  was,  with  that  sundown 
hat  on,  and  them  two  big  red  ribbons  a-hangin' 
down  along  beside  of  her  face,  just  lookin' 
as  purty  as  they  make  'em. ' ' 

' '  Who  was  it  f  "  inquired  Hood. 

Sands  assumed  an  air  of  indifference  to  his 
question,  pretending  that  he  did  not  hear  him, 
and  then  went  on  with  his  story. 

*'She  had  a  book  in  her  hands,  but  I  doubt 
she  was  readin'  it  much;  she  looked  more  like 
she  was  busy  doin'  nothin'.  She  is  a  handsome 
woman  any  day,  but  she  looked  handsomer 
then  than  common.  I  bowed  and  raised  my 
hat  jist  like  I  was  used  to  it,  and  she  gave  me 
one  o'  them  sweet  smiles;  'Why,  Mr.  Sands, 
how  do  you  do,  sir?'  and  of  course  I  was  doin' 
purty  well,  you  know,  Hood,  eh?    Well,  she 
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asked  me  to  be  seated  and  I  took  a  log  with 
her,  and  she  commenced  talkin'  to  me  like  an 
angel!  I  tell  you,  Hood,  she's  smarter  than 
chain  lightnin'." 

"She  may  be,"  replied  Hood,  "but  I  could 
tell  more  about  it  if  I  knew  who  you  were  talk- 
ing about." 

"Yes,"  said  Mark,  "I  reckon  that's  so;  I 
hadn't  thought  o'  that.  Well,  Hood,  I'll  tell 
you,  she's  the  same  woman  that  you're  tryin' 
to  make  me  think  you're  not  thinkin'  about." 

"Go  on,  Mark,"  responded  Hood,  "I  shall 
not  interrupt  you  again.  Your  narrative  is 
getting  to  be  interesting,  but  I  hardly  see  the 
point  to  it  yet." 

"Well,"  continued  Mark,  "we  had  a  long 
talk  about  things  in  general,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  now.  Hood,  Miss  Lucy's  gittin'  pow- 
erful tired  o'  that  little  preacher  feller;  she 
don't  care  no  more  fur  him  nor  I  do,  an'  you 
know  I've  never  been  'specially  taken  up  with 
him.  She  went  on  to  tell  me  how  her  religious 
atmosphere  was  gittin'  to  be  oppressive,  and 
kinder  thought  my  ideas  of  religion  was  the 
kind  that  fit  her.  Then  she  broke  in  and  asked 
if  I  didn't  think  Mr.  Hood  was  a  grand  man, 
and  of  course  you  know  what  I  said. ' ' 
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Here  Mark  turned  a  side  glance  to  Hood, 
waiting  for  some  response  from  him. 

*'I  hope  you  said  nothing  derogatory  of 
me,"  said  Hood,  smiling  pleasantly. 

"I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  you  had  a 
right  smart  sprinklin'  of  greatness." 

Silence  prevailed  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
Mark  resumed:  "Hood,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  this  religious  business,  when  you 
work  at  it  reg'ler,  takes  the  real  comfort  out 
of  life  and  kinder  keeps  a  feller's  chin  a  run- 
nin'  up  aginst  a  standin'  collar,  so  he  can't  jist 
be  natural  like?  Well,  that's  the  way  with 
that  girl;  I  feel  sorry  for  her — she's  like  a  bird 
in  a  cage;  she's  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  and 
ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  air;  but  her  home  is  a 
reg'ler  nightmare.  They're  always  prayin' 
and  singin'  hymns,  and  a  young  girl  that's  got 
to  spend  all  her  life  'round  a  lot  o'  psalm- 
singin'  and  night-prayin'  is  not  to  be  blamed 
fur  wantin'  to  git  out  and  shake  'em  loose  long 
enough  to  spread  her  pin-feathers  jist  a  little, 
and  git  a  fair  chance  at  the  world.  Don't  you 
think  so.  Hood?" 

"Yes,  Mark,  I  have  thought  of  that  a  great 
deal,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
feel  inclined  to  climb  over  the  sideboards  of 
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their  imaginary  surronndiiigs.  They  would 
do  so,  too,  Mark,  if  they  had  a  great  coura- 
geous man  like  you  to  show  them  where  the 
bars  let  down." 

After  another  period  of  silence,  Mark  said: 

''While  we  was  sittin'  there  on  the  log  a 
talkin',  I  couldn't  help  but  notice.  Hood,  that 
she  seemed  to  always  drift  'round  to  you." 

Here  Mark  gave  an  inquiring  glance  at 
Hood,  who  seemed  to  be  unwillingly  fumbling 
the  leaves  of  the  law  book  that  lay  open  be- 
fore him. 

Mark  hesitated  a  moment,  and,  refilling  his 
pipe,  said: 

"Yes,  she  said  that  she  heerd  your  speech  in 
the  Warfield  case,  and  thought  it  was  a  grand 
thing." 

Mark  here  crossed  his  legs  and,  after  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  continued,  "That  wasn't  all 
she  said,  either."  Getting  no  response  from 
Hood,  he  again  remained  silent  while  the 
smoke  from  his  pipe  formed  a  few  circles  in 
the  air,  and  then  resumed  the  conversation. 
"She  commenced  to  fumble  with  her  book  a 
good  deal  like  you're  fumbling  with  that  'un 
there,  now;  then  she  kinder  looked  down  and 
said  that  Mr.  Hood  was  the  nearest  her  idea  of 
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a  perfect  man  that  she  ever  met — and  of 
course,  I  didn't  throw  any  blocks  in  her  way, 
'cause  you  know  I'm  jist  a  big  enough  fool  to 
think  she  was  about  right.  So,  seein'  how  she 
was  a-leadin'  out,  I  said,  'Yes,  Miss  Thornton, 
but  he  has  one  serious  fault.'  She  turned 
'round  right  quick,  and  said:  'What  is  if?'  and 
I  said,  'Why,  he's  not  married  yet. '  Then  you 
oughter  seen  her  blush — the  darndest,  sweet- 
est blush  3"ou  ever  saw.  They  never  painted 
any  picture  yit  that  can  come  up  to  her,  Hood." 

"It  occurs  to  me,"  said  Hood,  "that  you 
were  letting  me  down  pretty  easy,  when  you 
could  find  but  one  fault  to  charge  up  to  me; 
but  still  I  suppose  that  one  is  enough,  and  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  good  men  that  are  guilty 
of  the  same  offense,  so  I  am  not  alone,  Mark." 

Not  heeding  Hood's  remark.  Sands  con- 
tinued : 

"Well,  after  I  said  that,  it  took  her  some 
time  to  gather  in  her  sails,  but  she  finally 
tacked,  and  come  'round  and  landed  right 
square  at  the  dock.  She  said,  'Well,  Mr.  Sands, 
that  one  fault  is  what  makes  me  think  the 
more  of  him!'  " 

Mark  here  gave  another  side  glance  at  Hood, 
and  noticing  that  his  listener  seemed  to  be  in 
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a  meditative  mood,  he  arose,  picked  up  liis 
hat,  walked  across  to  the  side  of  the  room  and 
struck  his  pipe  upon  the  office  stove  to  empty 
the  ashes,  and  then  again  turning  to  Hood,  he 
said: 

"It's  about  supper  time  over  at  the  Gilliss 
House,  for  I  hear  that  old  bell  ringing  again. 
It's  been  ringin'  for  you  about  that  same  way 
for  a  good  many  years.  Yes,  a  good  many 
years  it's  been  callin'  you,  and  I  reckon  if 
some  sweet  woman  was  to  greet  you  every 
time  you  went  home,  you  might  git  used  to 
goin'  without  waitin'  for  a  bell,  mightn't  you, 
Hoodr' 

"Mark,"  said  Hood,  "you  are  getting  quite 
sentimental  and  are  appearing  in  a  new  role 
for  you.  Yoiu'  practical  way  of  getting  at 
things,  however,  always  commands  respect,  no 
matter  what  your  subject  of  conversation  may 
be." 

Placing  his  hat  upon  his  head,  Mark  started 
for  the  door,  and,  turning  to  Hood,  he  left  this 
parting  injunction: 

"Well,  Hood,  I  may  be  mistaken  about  some 
things,  and  I  reckon  I  am,  but  remember,  when 
strawberries  is  ripe,  pick  'em." 

Hood  sat  gazing  at  the  open  door,  lost  in 
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silent  reflection,  for  Sands  had  happened  in 
upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  thinking 
over  the  same  subject  that  had  been  so  adroitly 
introduced.  Everything  that  had  been  said 
went  deep  to  his  heart,  and  when  Mark  had 
gone  and  he  was  left  to  ponder  and  reflect,  a 
nameless  and  indefinable  longing  seemed  to 
take  hold  of  this  man  of  business  affairs,  and 
lead  him  along  strange  and  untrodden  paths, 
and  new  and  enticing  visions  greeted  him  from 
every  quarter. 

Arising,  he  repaired  to  the  room  in  the  rear 
of  his  office,  which  he  had  maintained  as  his 
sleeping  apartment  for  many  years;  and, 
dressing  himself  for  the  evening  meal,  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  office  door  and  wended 
his  way  across  the  street  en  route  to  the  Gilliss 
House,  as  he  had  done  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore, but  perhaps  never  with  the  same  reflec- 
tions that  occupied  his  mind  this  evening. 

As  he  walked  on,  he  could  not  avoid  think- 
ing about  what  Sands  had  said,  and  again  and 
again  he  repeated  to  himself,  "When  straw- 
berries is  ripe,  pick  'em." 

He  had  scarcely  walked  a  block,  when  he 
met  Lucy  Thornton,  in  company  with  one  of 
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her  girl  friends.    She  carried  in  her  hand  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  roses. 

For  some  reason,  perhaps  the  same  one  that 
everybody  knows  and  that  no  one  can  explain, 
both  Hood  and  Miss  Lucy  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  which  neither  would 
have  cared  to  avoid. 

The  roses  served  as  an  excuse  for  Miss 
Thornton  to  open  the  conversation  and  for 
Hood  to  pause  as  she  raised  the  flowers  for  his 
inspection.  "Mr.  Hood,  don't  you  think  these 
are  beautiful  roses'?"  said  Miss  Thornton.  He 
of  course  allowed  that  they  were,  and  after  a 
few  seconds  of  courtesying,  she  proffered  to 
pin  one  of  them  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat, 
which  Hood  of  course  graciously  permitted. 

A  man  usually  appears,  to  himself,  at  least, 
in  a  most  awkward  position  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  Hood  doubly  so,  from  the  fact 
that  this  was  his  first  experience  of  the  kind. 

After  a  few  remarks  of  general  nothingness, 
such  as  are  usually  exchanged  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  young  ladies  passed  on  and  the  little 
incident  was  closed. 

Whittier  says  of  the  Judge,  in  his  ''Maud 
Muller":— 
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"And  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon 
As  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune.'' 

So  it  could  have  been  said  of  Hood : — 

''And  the  boarders  smiled  that  afternoon, 
As  he  thrummed  his  fork  to  an  old  love 
tune." 


The  great  walnuts  that  grew  beside  the 
drive  leading  up  to  the  Thornton  home  were 
nodding  and  bending  at  the  will  of  the  wind, 
singing  that  wild  and  mj^stic  song  that  seems 
born  of  the  ocean  waves.  Occasionally  some 
unusual  gust  would  drop  a  leaf,  that  scurried 
along  the  lawn  and  scampered  away  to  be  lost 
in  the  vast  make-up  of  the  sear  of  autumn 
time.  The  red  of  the  apple  and  the  yellow  of 
the  pear  vied  with  each  other  in  adding  charm 
and  luster  to  the  orchard's  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

The  distant  meadows  and  fields  of  clover 
displayed  that  tint  of  reddish  brown  that  Na- 
ture only  can  truly  paint.  Upon  the  broad 
acres  of  blue  grass  browsed,  contentedly  and 
leisurely,  hundreds  of  cattle  of  the  finest 
breed.    Fields  of  tasseled  corn,  with  the  green 
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blades  yellowed  at  the  tips  by  the  first  visit  of 
the  blighting  frost,  spread  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Down  the  walks  'neath  the 
shade,  late  roses  bloomed  on  every  side,  the 
frosted  and  drying  leaves  scenting  the  air  with 
that  refreshing  odor  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  come  in  contact  with  its 
pleasing  influence.  The  cottontail  frolicked 
and  gamboled  in  the  hedges;  the  hawk  sailed 
high  in  the  air,  while  the  cock  of  the  barnyard 
turned  his  eye  and  trilled  his  note  of  warning. 

Under  the  great  shade  trees  were  easy  seats 
and  inviting  nooks  and  corners;  on  the  long 
porch  in  front  of  the  historic  old  mansion  hick- 
ory chairs  and  settees  seemed  to  invite  the 
passer-by  to  rest  and  repose. 

In  the  rear  and  side  houses,  old  colored 
mammies  and  barefooted  black  boys,  slaves  of 
the  family,  laughed  and  caroled,  and  pranked 
and  quirked,  while  they  fulfilled  the  cares  and 
labors  of  the  day;  and  when  night  came  on, 
sang  their  old  plantation  songs,  with  not  a 
care  for  tomorrow's  weal  or  the  burden  of  the 
woes  of  today. 

To  the  observer  this  pleasantly  siu"rounded 
home  presented  all  that  could  be  desired  or 
imagined  to  make  life  enjoyable  and  existence 
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a  vision  by  day  and  a  dream  by  night;  but 
things  are  not  always  what  they  seem;  it  is 
Nature  only  that  never  belies  itself. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  occupants  of  the 
Thornton  home  were  happy  and  contented  and 
each  day  brought  its  pleasant  incidents,  to- 
morrow was  bright  with  anticipation,  and 
hearts  true  and  tender  responded  to  the  solici- 
tous affection  of  each  other. 

This,  however,  was  before  the  little  minister 
had  come  across  the  path  of  peace  and  thrown 
over  it  the  dark  shadow  of  rigorous  meddling 
and  dominating  exactions.  It  had  now  been 
many  years  since  he  had  established  himself 
in  the  household  where  he  had  at  first  been  so 
favorably  received  and  so  royally  entertained. 

In  the  early  period  of  acquaintance,  he  was 
treated  with  great  deference  and  respect,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  his  inclination  favored 
which  was  not  provided.  As  time  wore  on, 
however,  it  was  noticeable  that  he  gradually 
assumed  the  right  to  regulate  and  mark  out 
the  personal  line  of  conduct  for  the  entire 
household. 

To  this  assumption  Mrs.  Thornton  found  no 
objection,  but  intuitively  permitted  and  en- 
couraged this  attitude  on  his  part;  for  she  al- 
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ways  maintained  that  he  was  a  godly  man, 
and  did  all  for  the  best.  When  it  finally  be- 
came apparent  to  the  minister  that  Miss 
Lucy's  affection  for  him  was  gradually  cool- 
ing, and  perhaps  kindling  in  the  direction  of 
Madison  Hood,  he  began  a  kind  of  self-im- 
posed surveillance  upon  her  every  conduct  and 
disposition;  all  of  which  she  observed,  but  had 
continued  to  treat  as  wholly  unnoticed. 

His  long  residence  in  the  household  and  the 
impression  on  his  part  that  he  had  succeeded 
by  right  of  superior  claim  of  piety  to  the  office 
of  monitor  in  general  over  the  habits  and  con- 
duct of  the  family,  especially  acquiesced  in  by 
Mrs.  Thornton,  had  emboldened  him  to  under- 
take to  dictate  not  only  upon  moral  action,  but 
upon  all  other  matters  as  well. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  quite  patent  to 
the  Colonel,  and  possibly  to  his  daughter,  al- 
though somewhat  later  upon  her  part,  that  the 
preacher  was  overstepping  and  perceptibly 
enlarging  his  province  as  a  moral  persuader 
and  gradually  becoming  a  meddler  in  matters 
beyond  his  range  or  keeping. 

Mrs.  Thornton,  in  her  pious  and  credulous 
unawakening,  became  a  ready  and  attentive 
confidante  in  the  idea  that  his  supreme  godli- 
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ness  must  of  course  be  without  sinister  motive, 
and  that  no  guile  lurked  in  his  saintly  heart; 
and  any  intimation  of  objectionable  attitude 
on  his  part,  by  the  Colonel  or  his  daughter,  was 
resented  by  her  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
eventually  reached  the  stage  of  outward  evi- 
dence of  irritation  and  anger,  and  left  the  cer- 
tain impression  existing  that  the  little 
preacher  was  of  greater  importance  and  his 
will  more  potent  in  the  family,  than  the  person 
and  will  of  the  Colonel  himself. 

The  minister  in  the  beginning  had  set  his 
heart  upon  winning  the  love  of  the  daughter, 
and  had  directed  every  move  to  that  end.  ISirs. 
Thornton  had  been  much  pleased  at  this,  and 
aided  and  fostered  the  plan  in  every  conceiv- 
able way;  for  according  to  her  views,  she 
would  be  performing  an  act  of  Christian  duty 
in  wedding  her  daughter  to  a  preacher.  His 
ultimate  object  from  the  time  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Thornton  home  was  to  acquire 
the  Colonel's  property  by  marrying  the 
daughter,  which  was  of  course  never  suspected 
by  the  confiding,  serene,  religious  mother;  but 
even  if  it  had  been,  she  would  probably  have 
concluded  that  it  was  the  Lord's  will  and 
would  have  passed  the  deal  without  a  murmur. 
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Her  knowledge  of  humanity  and  its  many 
scheming  devices  and  deceptions,  was  limited, 
and  she  thought  in  her  innocence  that  all  re- 
ligious professions  were  true.  She  had  been 
frequently  urged  by  the  minister,  and  partic- 
ularly iu*ged  at  one  time,  when  the  Colonel  was 
not  expected  to  survive  an  attack  of  fever,  to 
insist  upon  the  latter  remodeling  his  will,  so 
as  to  leave  a  large  sum  to  the  minister,  to  be 
used  of  course,  as  he  fervently  explained,  in 
furthering  the  good  work,  although  he  never 
went  into  details  as  to  the  definition  of  what 
this  term  meant,  or  indicated  who  was  to  de- 
cide its  meaning.  He  likewise  suggested  that 
he,  on  account  of  his  heavenly  inclined  dispo- 
sition and  impartial  desire  to  do  all  for  the 
right,  should  be  named  as  the  executor  of  the 
will.  This  persistence  on  his  part  was  carried 
so  far,  and  his  feigned  solicitude  was  so  per- 
suading, that  during  the  illness  of  the  Colonel 
he  induced  Mrs.  Thornton  to  allow  him  to  ex- 
amine the  will,  without  the  Colonel's  know- 
ledge, assuring  her  that  he  of  course  was  not 
concerned,  but  that  he  felt  it  a  part  of  his  pas- 
toral duty  to  look  into  it,  and  that  if  he  should 
fail  to  do  so,  and  any  mistake  had  been  made, 
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he  would  feel  that  the  Lord  would  chastise 
him  for  his  neglect. 

During  the  period  of  time  when  he  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Colonel,  the  minister  had 
induced  him  to  sign  a  note  at  the  bank  to  se- 
cure a  loan,  which  was  of  course  to  be  can- 
celed in  a  few  short  months,  but  which  was  ex- 
tended again  and  again,  and  never  paid.  While 
the  loan  remained  outstanding,  Rev.  Dr.  Angel 
presiuned  to  ask  for  his  signature  upon  an- 
other larger  amount,  and  when  he  refused,  the 
Colonel  was  upbraided  and  criticized  by  Mrs. 
Thornton  for  his  ingratitude  and  failure  to 
trust  such  a  perfect  and  exemplary  man. 

Matters  having  reached  the  point  where  the 
Doctor  became  satisfied  that  Miss  Lucy  had 
lost  all  regard  for  him,  he  then  changed  his 
conduct  from  that  of  hypocritical  gentleness 
to  austere  domination  over  her  very  thoughts, 
as  well  as  over  her  coming  and  going;  and  let 
no  opportunity  escape  to  avail  himself  of  jeal- 
ousy-bred reflections  upon  Hood  and  his 
friend  Sands,  and  to  designate  them  as  infidels 
whom  God  would  certainly  punish.  Every- 
thing dishonest  and  wicked  was  charged 
against  them,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  was  im- 
plored not  to  allow  her  daughter  to  be  seen  in 
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company  with  Hood,  or  even  to  give  him 
recognition,  all  of  which  advice  and  counsel 
she  implicitly  followed  at  the  behest  of  this 
self-constituted  guardian. 

Many  times  in  recent  months,  Miss  Lucy 
had  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  present  to  hear 
the  minister's  Sunday  sermon,  and  Wednes- 
day night  prayer  meeting  she  entirely  over- 
looked; and  this  again  was  the  subject  of 
fault-finding  and  criticism  upon  his  part. 

It  was  also  noticeable  of  late  that  when  the 
time  arrived  in  the  evenings  for  the  minister 
to  make  his  parting  day  prayer,  and  to  advise 
the  Lord  how  to  conduct  himself  overnight. 
Miss  Lucy  would  be  found  out  in  the  yard  un- 
der the  trees  taking  in  the  beauties  of  true 
Nature,  or  conveniently  in  her  room,  pre- 
ferring to  avoid  the  sickening  spectacle  of 
listening  to  a  memory-committed  prayer,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  by  one  whom  she 
knew  to  be  playing  a  part;  believing  in  her 
own  heart  that  the  praying  practice  was  as 
utterly  useless  as  it  was  foolish. 

She  had  heard  so  much  in  season  and  out  of 
season  of  the  religious  utterances  of  the  Doc- 
tor, that  she  had  learned  to  hate,  despise  and 
ignore  him.    To  live  a  life  with  this  sancti- 
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monious  cant  is  certainly  trying  even  to  the 
strongest  constitution,  and  a  young  woman  of 
her  intelligence  and  broadened  mind  could  not 
patiently  endure  his  wailings  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  despair. 

It  was  likewise  apparent  from  the  Colonel's 
conduct  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  part, 
and  that  his  confidence  in  the  Doctor  was  not 
overflowing  by  any  means ;  in  fact,  he  and  his 
daughter  had  conversed  much,  recently,  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  himself  had  begun  to  look 
upon  her  free  and  unrestrained  manner  and 
independent  reasoning  as  threatening  his  pre- 
conceived opinions.  He  had  of  recent  years 
employed  Madison  Hood  as  his  counsel  in  vari- 
ous complications  and  had  learned  to  admire 
and  respect  his  independence  of  character;  this 
had  also  thrown  him  in  frequent  contact  with 
Mark  Sands,  whose  philosophical,  offhand  re- 
marks had  set  the  Colonel  to  doubting. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Colonel's  faith  was  gradually  slipping 
away,  and  it  had  reached  a  stage  where  the 
little  minister  and  his  immediate  church  co- 
horts were  openly  discussing  the  subject,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  solemn  and  prayerful  con- 
clusion that  it  devolved  upon  them  to  under- 
take an  investigation,  through  the  medium  of 
a  smelling  committee,  and  if  it  was  really  dis- 
covered that  he  was  so  derelict  as  to  dare  to  do 
his  own  thinking,  then  a  heresy  charge  would 
be  the  only  thing  with  which  God  could  pos- 
sibly be  satisfied. 

He  had  incidentally  learned  that  a  few  of 
the  saintly  cherubs  and  female  angels  were 
contemplating  this  kind  of  a  move,  and  that 
his  daughter  might  also  be  included  in  the  gen- 
eral imperative  crusade. 

The  Colonel  had  met  Mark  Sands  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  circulation  of  this  rumored  on- 
slaught, down  at  the  sawmill  in  the  East  Bot- 
toms, and  while  seated  together  on  a  pile  of 
lumber,  a  sufficient  distance  away  from  the 
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buzzing  noise  of  the  saw,  the  Colonel  con- 
cluded to  engage  Sands  in  conversation  upon 
the  subject  which  had  lately  been  disturbing 
his  mind. 

*'Mr.  Sands,  I  have  for  some  time  been  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  talk  with  you,  but  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so." 

''Well,  we've  got  it  now  and  you  kin  blaze 
away,"  said  Mark,  being  in  doubt  as  to  just 
what  was  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  orthodox  ques- 
tion anyhow,  Mr.  Sands?" 

''Well,  Colonel,  speakin'  o'  that  pint,  I 
reckon  it's  about  the  most  immaterial  pint  to 
me;  'immaterial'  is  that  lawyer  word  they  use, 
I  think.  If  a  man  wants  to  stick  to  supersti- 
tion ov  the  long  ago  and  don't  want  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  and  turns  his  back  on  in- 
tellect and  thinks  a  thing  so  jist  'cause  it's 
old,  even  if  it's  agin  common  sense;  takin'  it 
for  true,  right  or  wrong,  and  swallers  the  pill 
that's  bin  handed  down  to  him,  when  he  knows 
it's  nuthin'  but  sanctified  coatin'  on  the  out- 
side, and  full  o'  indecency  and  rottenness  on 
the  inside,  then  I  reckon  he's  fit  to  be  an 
orthodox." 
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"But,  Mr.  Sands,  you  would  not  condemn  a 
thing  simply  because  it's  old,  would  you?'' 

"No,"  replied  Mark,  "old  things  are  true 
when  they  are  true,  but  age  don't  give  'em  any 
strength  when  they  run  up  agin  reason,  and 
a  thing  that  can't  stand  alone  ain't  worth 
proppin'  up.  When  a  priest  or  a  preacher  sets 
in  the  cloister  and  mildew,  mumbhn'  a  lot  o' 
stuff  about  some  mystery  which  he  knows 
no  thin'  about  and  knows  nobody  else  does,  and 
walks  around  with  a  long  robe  on,  and  takes  a 
lot  o'  pleasure  tryin'  to  be  serious,  and  throws 
up  his  hands  if  a  child  happens  to  laugh  out 
loud  when  he's  workin'  his  senseless  cere- 
monies, handed  down  by  a  lot  o'  prophets  and 
made  up  by  themselves  to  fool  the  ignorant, 
then.  Colonel,  it's  about  time  to  git  to  doin' 
jist  a  leetle  thinkia'  on  your  own  account." 

"It  would  seem  then,  Mr.  Sands,  that  you 
take  little  stock  in  prayer." 

"Well,  Colonel,  if  they  was  a-organizin'  a 
company  to  keep  prayer  alive,  I  think  about 
one  share  o'  stock  is  all  I'd  be  needin'.  This 
closin'  the  eyes  and  gittia'  down  in  the  dirt 
on  your  knees,  jist  as  if  you  was  afraid  o'  God, 
an'  beggin'  Him  to  be  good,  an'  keep  the  Devil 
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away,  is  about  the  foolest  thing  I  know  ov. 
They  git  down,  an'  tell  the  Maker  of  the  world 
that  Adam  was  a  darned  old  sinner,  and  then 
admit  that  they  are  no  thin'  but  a  lot  o'  worms, 
and  mere  bumps  on  a  log,  an'  amount  to 
nothin'  at  all,  an'  then  flatter  the  Lord  an'  tell 
him  what  a  big  thing  He  is,  an'  admit  that 
they  were  all  born  in  sin,  jist  'cause  some  old 
prophet  that  was  more  ignorant  than  they  are, 
said  so,  and  then  fess  up  to  a  hundred  sins 
they  never  committed,  enter  a  plea  of  guilty 
because  some  one  said  old  Adam  was  a  sinner, 
and  wind  up  by  askin'  the  Lord  to  do  some- 
thing that  everybody  knows  He  won't  do,  and 
would  be  a  chump  if  He  did  do.  These  kind 
o'  people  are  alius  sayin'  this  world  ain't  their 
home,  and  that  they're  jist  passin'  through  a 
vale  o'  tears,  and  are  loaf  in'  around  this  world 
jist  to  be  killed  in  a  train  wreck,  plagued  with 
boils,  yellow  fever  and  colic,  all  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  He's  jist  settin'  off 
tickled  to  death  about  it  all  the  time ;  and  when 
they  happen  to  die  with  some  o'  these  diseases 
that  He  could  a-stopped  if  He  wanted  to,  then 
they  say  He's  a  nice  God,  and  doin'  all  this 
jist  to  show  'em  how  He  kin  do  it.  Well, 
Colonel,  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  but  it's 
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a  knocker  to  me,  an'  I'll  never  believe  in  that 
doctrine  till  I  git  to  heaven,  if  there  is  one,  and 
hear  it  myself  first  hand.  The  God  I'm 
thinkin'  about,  Colonel,  don't  want  any  gro- 
velin'  in  the  dirt,  and  closin'  eyes,  and  beggin' 
him  to  do  a  thing  that  any  honest  God  ought 
to  do  without  askin'.  A  man  ought  to  stand 
up  straight  and  look  like  a  man,  and  not  like 
a  whipped  pup,  and  use  the  thinker  that  he 
was  born  with.  My  religion  is,  Colonel,  that 
if  you  do  what  your  thinker  tells  you  is  square 
an'  honest,  you're  all  right,  an'  God '11  think 
more  ov  a  honest  man  that  stands  up  and  de- 
nies all  this  falsehood  that  orthodoxy  charged 
him  with,  than  the  feller  that  don't  believe 
and  is  too  big  a  coward  to  say  so." 

''That's  pretty  plain  talk,  Mr.  Sands,  but  I 
have  been  verging  on  that  line  of  thought  a 
little  myself  of  late;  but  having  been  born  to 
believe  it  and  had  it  drilled  into  me  from  child- 
hood, it's  an  idol  which  a  man  regrets  to  see 
torn  down,  and  yet  when  his  intelhgence  be- 
gins to  get  to  work,  it  places  one  in  somewhat 
the  condition  of  the  child  who  discovers  there 
is  no  Santa  Claus,  or  the  girl  who  suddenly 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  dolls  are  no  longer 
real  things.    And  when  he  reaches  that  point 
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in  human  experience,  he  ought  to  be  brave 
enough  to  confess  it,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
a  grown  man,  with  all  his  faculties  alive  and 
active,  could  be  lulled  to  sleep  about  it,  for  so 
many,  many  years." 

'Yes,"  continued  Mark,  ''that's  about  it. 
Colonel ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mystery 
or  miracles;  everything  has  to  square  itself 
with  reason.  It's  a  funny  thing  that  all  the 
miracles  happened  only  in  religion,  and  that 
they  happened  two  thousand  years  ago.  If 
they  had  'em  then,  why  don't  we  have  'em 
now  ?  We  know  more  in  this  enlightened  age 
than  they  did  back  in  the  dark  ages,  an'  I 
reckon  you  don't  notice  no  raisin's  from  the 
dead,  goin'  to  heaven  alive,  walkin's  on  water, 
an'  tumin'  water  into  wine  now-days,  do  you. 
Colonel?  Well,  the  answer  is,  it  ain't  so.  All 
the  peculiar  doin's  now-days  is  got  to  be 
looked  into,  and  people  ain't  so  easy  fooled  as 
they  used  to  be.  And  the  funniest  thing  about 
it  all  is.  Colonel,  that  it  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing anyhow.  If  all  this  old  musty  doin's 
was  so,  has  it  ever  changed  anything?  Wasn't 
the  Sim  shinin'  just  as  bright  an'  the  world 
tumin'  round  just  the  same  before  they  ever 
heard  o'  this  strange  bizness?    Has  it  ever 
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changed  any  since?  And,  Colonel,  if  this  or- 
thodoxy's so,  then  God  made  a  big  mistake  in 
not  lettin'  the  people  know  about  it.  It's  a 
long  time  ago  since  they  started  this  scheme, 
and  over  two-thirds  of  the  world  ain't  heerd 
about  it  yet,  and  never  will,  an'  when  they  do, 
won't  pay  any  attention  to  it,  'cause  they've 
got  a  purty  lively  religion  of  thur  own,  and 
you  know  everybody's  religion's  the  right  one. 
An'  then  again,  you  see  if  the  Lord  worked  up 
this  scheme,  an'  chose  the  Jews  as  his  pet 
chaps  to  work  it  on,  they  are  the  very  fellers 
that  gigged  back  on  it  first,  so  a  blunder's  bin 
made  some  place.  Then,  if  he  intended  to  have 
this  Bible  they  charge  him  with  bein'  re- 
sponsible for,  printed  and  put  out  so  people 
could  git  posted  on  the  scheme,  he  forgot  to 
have  printin'  an'  printer's  ink  invented  so 
they  could  print  it;  but  I  guess  he  didn't  think 
o'  this,  for  he  left  it  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  for  some  feller  to  invent  this  printin' 
bizness,  before  he  could  git  his  book  out.  So, 
Colonel,  there's  a  heap  o'  mighty  knotty  points 
to  git  over  an'  a  feller  that  uses  his  brains  a 
little  makes  it  hard  sleddin'  to  these  shoutin' 
Methodists  when  you  git  down  to  cold  facts, 
and  quit  flyin'  in  the  land  o'  dreams,  miracles, 
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and  white  hosses  trottin'  around  in  the  skies. 
These  old  legends  an'  fairy  tales  '11  do  for  chil- 
dren, an'  the  grown-up  timid  folks,  but  for 
good  healthy  people — well,  it's  a  mighty  thin 
diet." 

Colonel  Thornton  had  never  heard  such  a 
plain,  unvarnished  presentation  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  set  him  to  thinking  in  earnest. 

The  following  morning  the  Thorntons  were 
gathered  around  the  breakfast  table;  the  old 
colored  waiter  brought  in  the  viands  and  re- 
tired behind  the  chair  occupied  by  the  min- 
ister, as  had  been  his  custom  for  years,  and 
remained  standing  with  folded  arms,  while  the 
little  divine  complimented  the  Invisible  One 
for  His  kindness  in  so  bountifully  providing 
that  which  the  Colonel's  industry  alone  had 
produced.  This  little  piece  of  ceremonial 
shunting  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  same 
stereotyped  form  that  had  done  duty  for  many 
years,  the  minister  opened  the  conversation 
upon  a  subject  which  he  and  Mrs.  Thornton, 
after  solemn  consideration,  had  concluded 
could  not  longer  be  deferred. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you  have 
been  advised  that  your  daughter  has  been  so 
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indiscreet  as  to  have  been  guilty  of  pinning  a 
rose  upon  the  coat  lapel  of  Hood,  the  lawyer, 
in  the  open  public  street^" 

*'You  might  have  said  'Mr.  Hood,'  "  re- 
torted the  Colonel;  "but  waiving  that  matter 
of  apparent  incivility,  I  certainly  see  nothing 
either  indiscreet  or  improper  in  any  young 
lady's  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind;  and  even  if 
there  were,  I  should  question  the  propriety  of 
your  mentioning  the  circumstance  at  all." 

"Indeed,  sir,"  responded  his  divineness,  "I 
should  always  consider  it  proper,  and  a  part 
of  my  Christian  duty,  to  reprimand  any  mem- 
ber of  my  flock  for  allowing  herself  to  become 
contaminated  and  compromised  by  even  at- 
tempting such  an  act  of  familiarity  with  any 
person  who  openly  defies  the  sacredness  of 
our  faith,  as  this  person  does." 

"Doctor,  you  will  please  not  again,  in  my 
presence,  refer  to  Mr.  Hood  as  a  'person,'  " 
interrupted  Miss  Lucy. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  Colonel,  "Mr.  Hood  cer- 
tainly has  the  unqualified  right  to  his  own 
opinions  and  the  fact  that  he  does  not  happen 
to  agree  with  you  does  not  justify  you  in  as- 
suming an  uncharitable  or  prejudiced  attitude 
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toward  him;  nor  does  it  follow  that  because 
he  does  not  accept  your  doctrinal  ideas,  that 
he  is  less  correct  than  you." 

''It  doesn't?  It  doesn't?  Why,  I  am  dumb- 
founded, ' '  said  the  minister,  in  a  tone  that  in- 
dicated that  his  imperial  dignity  was  much 
ruffled.  '*Do  you  mean  to  intimate,  sir,  that 
I  can  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  Divine 
mission  to  which  my  life  has  been  devoted? 
Do  you  mean  by  such  a  statement  that  an  in- 
fidel can  be  correct  as  to  any  truth?" 

"No  good  can  possibly  come  from  our  dis- 
cussing the  question  you  propose,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "but  what  I  desire  to  have  clearly 
understood,  doctor,  is  that  your  restrictions 
upon  my  daughter,  and  interference  in  her 
private  personal  affairs,  will  not  be  longer 
tolerated,  and  we  may  as  well  arrive  at  this 
understanding  now." 

This  statement  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
staggering  the  minister  somewhat,  and  re- 
sulted in  producing  a  state  of  anxious  silence, 
after  which  the  Colonel  again  opened  the  con- 
versation by  sajdng : 

"It  certainly  is  very  exasperating  and  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  be  constantly  confronted 
with  criticizing  and  domineering  suggestions. 
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Of  course  you  know,  doctor,  that  your  views 
and  mine  are  wide  apart.  If  I  have  never  said 
so  before,  I  desire  to  make  it  plain  to  you,  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  things  that  you  accept 
as  gospel  inspiration,  I  positively  decline  to 
believe." 

^'Heresy,  heresy,"  exclaimed  the  minister, 
*'of  the  rankest  and  boldest  character!  How 
dare  you  set  up  your  judgment,  or  entertain 
views  of  your  own,  contrary  to  the  word  of  our 
Lord?" 

*^The  difficulty  arises,  doctor,  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord,"  responded  the  Colonel.  "The  question 
you  seem  to  take  for  granted  is  the  one  you 
never  can  prove  to  be  true.  Indeed  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
theory  has  its  strength  solely  in  its  weakness, 
and  that  it  survives  simply  for  the  reason  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true." 

*'Has  any  one  ever  disproved  it?"  asked  the 
doctor,  hotly,  and  with  evident  anger  and 
irritation. 

''No,"  said  the  Colonel,  "no  one  can  prove 
that  Christ  did  not  raise  the  dead,  walk  on  the 
water,  or  turn  it  into  wine ;  but  such  things  are 
so  imusual  and  extraordinary  that  it  answers 
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more  to  sense  and  saneness  to  assert  that  they 
can  be  safely  classed  as  purely  legendary  and 
weird  vaporings,  emanating  from  the  same 
source  that  produced  all  the  myths  of  the 
past." 

''Colonel,  it  pains  me,  sir,  to  hear  such  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  and  distrust  concerning  the 
religion  that  your  parents  lived  and  died  by," 
said  the  doctor. 

"Nearly  all  people  who  have  been  mistaken 
and  believed  things  which  were  not  true,  have 
been  somebody's  parents,"  responded  the  Col- 
onel, "and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  my  own 
parents  that  they  pinned  their  faith  to  that 
which  I  cannot  accept  as  true ;  and  it  does  not 
detract  from  your  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
purpose  that  I  may  think  you  have  been  mis- 
taken all  your  life.  If  the  opinions  of  ances- 
tors were  to  be  the  guide,  we  would  be  burning 
people  at  the  stake,  and  murdering  children 
under  the  guise  of  serving  the  Lord.  I  was 
once  innocently  of  the  opinion  that  all  my 
early  teachings  were  true,  and  that  punish- 
ment awaited  him  who  permitted  his  better 
judgment  to  doubt  them;  I  accepted  them 
without  reason,  but  I  see  those  things  now 
from  a  different  standpoint  and  what  was  then 
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considered  sacred  I  now  regard  as  a  mental 
disease." 

''Tut,  tut,"  ejaculated  the  minister,  "I  can- 
not tolerate  this  independent  boldness  and  lib- 
eral-minded independence.  You  have  no  right 
to  reason  or  think  for  yourself;  your  intellect 
has  not  been  consulted  and  never  can  be,  be- 
cause the  Word  has  been  given  to  us,  and  we 
must  accept  it  or  perish.  What  right  has  man 
to  set  up  his  judgment  against  the  sacred 
Word?  He  must  obey,  no  matter  how  un- 
reasonable it  appears  to  him,  and  bow  down 
and  affirm  his  belief  in  all  things." 

"Then,"  interrupted  Miss  Lucy,  "I  shall 
perish.  If  I  must  perish  for  obeying  the  hon- 
est promptings  of  my  own  conscience,  I  would 
rather  do  it  than  be  a  hypocrite;  and  if  the  All- 
wise  One  demands  of  me  that  I  shall  be  dis- 
honest and  falsely  pretend  to  be  a  believer  in 
the  superstitious  and  unbelievable,  as  a  con- 
dition for  future  happiness,  I  now  disclaim  all 
relation  to  any  such  God." 

The  doctor  here  raised  his  white  hands  in  an 
imploring  attitude,  and  delivered  himself 
again:  "A  house  divided  against  itself  will 
surely  fall;  and  eternal  punishment  must  be 
your  reward,  but  I  thank  heaven  that  Sister 
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Thornton  will  have  a  safe  and  sure  retreat." 
So  saying,  he  arose  and  left  the  table.  When 
he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Thornton  said: 

*'I  think  you  are  both  heathens.  You  know 
the  doctor  is  a  perfect  little  angel,  and  does 
all  in  a  Christian  spirit." 

' '  This  is  the  first  time,  however,  that  I  ever 
heard  that  they  manufactured  angels  out  of 
men;  it  has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  the  proper  material  for  this  purpose 
should  be  selected  from  the  female  line,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

**They  will  church  you  both,  and  I  don't 
care  if  they  do. ' '  With  this  she  abruptly  left 
the  table  and  went  away  to  console  the  man 
angel. 

The  following  Sunday,  when  the  minister 
had  opened  the  services  and  read  the  text. 
Colonel  Thornton  arose  and  announced  to  the 
congregation  that  he  and  his  daughter  desired 
to  withdraw  their  membership,  at  the  same 
time  handing  in  both  withdrawals  reduced  to 
writing. 

This  turn  of  affairs  created  much  curious 
wonderment,  and  was  so  unexpected  that  com- 
plete silence  prevailed  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  to  do. 
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After  handing  in  the  resignations,  the 
Colonel  calmly  and  dispassionately  left  the 
church  and  walked  leisurely  away. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  him !  He  had 
lived  a  long  life  with  mental  fetters  constantly 
about  him,  with  that  irritating  restraint  on 
human  nature  which  doctrinal  precision 
induces. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Grimly 's  quilting  party  was  an  affair 
of  no  unusual  interest,  because  a  quilting 
party,  to  the  elder  part  of  the  female  com- 
munity, presents  an  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
fair  discussion  in  detail  of  all  the  gossip  that 
is  going;  besides  being  conducive  to  the  origin- 
ation of  a  few  choice  morsels  that  have  not 
theretofore  taken  wing. 

She  had  arranged  all  the  preliminaries  for 
the  party  down  to  the  minutest  point,  seeing 
that  an  ample  supply  of  thimbles,  needles  and 
thread  was  easily  accessible,  so  that  no  time 
would  be  lost. 

Quilting  parties  are  now  obsolete,  and  have 
almost  passed  out  of  recollection,  even  to  some 
of  the  aged,  but  to  those  who  remember  them 
in  the  days  when  they  flourished  they  suggest 
many  pleasant  recollections  and  amusing  inci- 
dents, characteristic  of  such  assemblies. 

They  can  even  now  see  the  quilt  that  their 
mothers  had  suspended  by  ropes  or  strings  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling,  running  down  and  tied 
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to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  a  square  frame, 
consisting  of  small  poles  or  pieces  of  timber, 
placed  horizontally  along  each  edge  of  the 
quilt,  which  hung  just  high  enough  from  the 
floor  that  the  sewers  might  sit  in  chairs  along 
the  sides,  with  their  right  hands  plying  the 
needle  over  the  edges  and  their  left  hands 
under  the  quilt  to  guide  and  hold  it  in  place. 
Left-handed  workers  were  always  out  of  place 
on  such  occasions,  for  the  reason  that  each 
took  her  place  behind  the  other,  around  the 
four  sides,  with  her  hands  to  the  work. 

The  work  was  performed  by  closely  and 
carefully  stitching  up  and  down,  through  and 
through,  usually  following  some  pattern  or  de- 
sign that  had  been  marked  out  before  the 
quilters  arrived.  These  designs  were  of  all 
kinds,  most  frequently,  however,  representing 
flowers,  fish  or  animals;  and  every  line  of  the 
pattern  was  carefully  and  firmly  stitched. 

When  the  sewers  had  worked  as  far  as  they 
could  conveniently  reach  from  the  sides,  the 
already  finished  edges  were  rolled  over  and 
around  the  poles  or  frame  sticks,  thus  reducing 
the  size  of  the  square  and  giving  a  new  surface 
to  work  upon.  This  process  of  sewing  and 
rolling  was  continued  until  the  sewers  met 
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with  their  needles  in  a  wee  small  square,  where 
the  labor  was  ended. 

When  the  point  was  reached  where  but  one 
line  of  stitching  remained  to  be  done,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  drew  lots  to  determine  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  finishing  the  quilt, 
the  lucky  one  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
stitching  her  name  with  thread  letters  in  the 
center. 

It  ordinarily  consumed  a  day's  time,  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  sewers  engaged,  to  finish  one 
of  these  old-time  quilts;  and  when  done  they 
were  highly  prized  and  regarded  as  an  article 
to  be  used  for  a  lifetime,  and  then  to  be  passed 
down  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family.  A  few  of 
them  can  still  be  found  carefully  put  away, 
and  retained  nowadays,  not  for  actual  service, 
but  as  keepsakes,  to  be  exhibited  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  as  the  handiwork  of  some  dear 
old  grandmother  or  great-grandmother,  who 
perhaps  had  labored  for  a  year  in  getting  to- 
gether the  pieces  of  varied  colors  from  all  the 
women's  dresses  and  men's  neckerchiefs  in 
the  surrounding  country,  besides  a  few,  per- 
chance, received  by  mail  from  some  region 
then  regarded  as  far  away. 

Designs  in  the  form  of  dragons  and  crosses 
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combined  were  not  uncommon,  suggested  from 
the  idea  that  the  only  means  of  defeating  and 
preventing  the  dragon  from  playing  havoc  in 
general  was  by  a  resort  to  the  cross,  always 
being  certain  that  by  no  oversight  should  there 
be  more  dragons  than  crosses  to  overcome 
them. 

There  were  many  inflexible  rules  applicable 
to  quilting  societies;  indeed,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed that  these  rules  had  become  general  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  printed  edition  was 
issued  and  in  circulation  in  the  New  England 
States,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Hester 
Prynne,  and  probably  some  stray  copies  had 
drifted  westward.  Among  others  was  a  rule 
that  the  party  must  not  be  held  on  Friday,  or 
the  first  person  to  sleep  under  the  quilt  would 
die  within  the  number  of  days  that  correspond 
to  the  number  of  persons  present  at  the  party; 
and  this  was  allowed  to  be  absolutely  the  re- 
sult and  could  generally  be  figured  out  to  be 
true,  by  either  being  a  little  bit  indefinite  as 
to  the  number  present  or  as  to  just  whether  it 
was  the  first  or  the  hundredth  time  the  person 
slept  under  the  quilt. 

It  must  not  be  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  month,  for  as  a  sure  and  never  failing  con- 
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sequence  the  lady  giving  the  party  would  not 
survive  the  thirteenth  party  thereafter.  This 
prophecy  could  not  be  disproved,  principally 
because  just  what  circle  of  territory  should  be 
included  in  counting  the  meetings  was  suffi- 
ciently flexible  as  to  extend  the  time  indefi- 
nitely, or  to  hurry  it  on  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  demanded,  in  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  rule. 

But  we  would  not  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  reflecting  unjustly  upon  this  old  sacred  cus- 
tom, or  looking  with  credulity  upon  the  effi- 
cacy or  propriety  of  its  rules;  for  they  once 
occupied  a  place  of  prominence  and  fiiToly 
founded  belief  in  our  early  social  make-up. 

To  Mrs.  Grimly 's  quilting  came  Mrs.  Meeks, 
Aunt  Betty  Johnson,  Mother  Hale  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  choice  souls,  all  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  neighborhood  gossip,  story- 
swapping  facilities  and  question  marks ;  ready 
to  trade  and  be  traded  with  on  the  slightest 
opening. 

At  these  meetings,  all  the  bachelors,  spin- 
sters, young  ladies  and  everybody  and  every- 
thing of  note  or  importance  in  the  vicinity, 
were  discussed  and  cussed  and  handled  with- 
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out  gloves,  as  freely  and  glibly  as  this  associ- 
ation of  news  disseminators  could  possibly 
find  time  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
kind  or  character  of  meeting  or  coming  to- 
gether of  women  was  ever  better  fitted,  sup- 
plied and  panoplied  for  perfect  exchange  of 
ideas,  wise  and  otherwise,  than  this  particular 
brand. 

If  any  citizen  of  importance  escaped  their 
attention,  or  if  any  rumor  or  scandal  failed  of 
resurrection,  it  could  be  safely  charged  to  the 
fact  that  the  time  had  been  exhausted  upon 
others,  and  not  to  any  desire  to  evade  the  sub- 
ject; and  Mrs.  Grimly 's  party  was  certainly 
up  to  the  average  in  this  respect. 

After  the  party  had  been  regularly  seated 
around  the  quilting  frame,  and  had  disposed 
of  the  preliminaries  incident  to  getting  mat- 
ters well  under  way.  Aunt  Betty  Johnson 
opened  the  gossip  hopper  by  saying: 

*^I  suppose  Mark  Sands  is  still  up  to  his 
deviltry  of  leading  people  astray." 

**Yes,"  responded  Mrs.  Grimly,  emphasiz- 
ing the  statement  with  one  of  her  accustomed 
sneezes,  provoked  by  the  tickling  of  the  lone- 
some whisker,  "I  guess  he  is;  it's  strange  that 
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the  Lord  will  let  an  old  infidel  like  him  live, 
anyhow;  but  I  suppose  it's  all  for  the  best,  or 
else  He  wouldn't  permit  it." 

''Oh,  yes,"  put  in  Mrs.  Meeks,  desiring  to  be 
agreeable,  "he  is  allowed  to  live  to  a  good  age, 
just  so  they  can  have  his  wickedness  always 
before  them  as  an  example." 

"Well,"  said  Mother  Hale,  "I  never  seed 
Sands  with  his  hat  off'n  his  head,  and  I  really 
wonder  if  he  does  have  horns ;  they  do  say  all 
infidels  have  horns,  and  I  guess  he  must  have 
long  ones." 

"He  is  a  very  bad  man,"  said  Mrs.  Meeks. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Betty  Johnson.  "I've 
hearn  that  he  was  married  to  a  black  woman 
in  South  America  and  then  killed  her." 

' '  You  did  ?  "  exclaimed  Mother  Hal.  * '  Why, 
you  don't  say  so!" 

"Well,"  responded  Betty  Johnson,  "it 
wasn't  exactly  in  them  words,  but  someone 
said  he  was  jist  mean  enough  to  do  a  thing  of 
that  kind,  and  he  admits  himself  that  he  was 
once  down  in  South  America  and  I  think  that's 
proof  enough,  because  you  all  know  that 
women  down  there  ain't  white  enough  to 
speak  of,  so  I  guess  it's  all  so." 

"It  certainl}^  must  be,  else  how  could  a  thing 
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of  that  kind  git  started,  if  it  wasn'f?"  said  one 
of  the  other  cherubs.  "People's  just  got  to 
believe  it,  and  if  you  charged  him  with  it,  he  'd 
just  up  and  deny  it,  and  that  would  be  all  the 
proof  I'd  want;  don't  you  say  so,  Sister 
Meeks?" 

Mrs.  Meeks  stuck  her  needle  in  the  quilt 
long  enough  to  cross  her  arms  over  her  stom- 
ach and  sanction  the  statement  by  saying:  "I 
certainly  agree  with  you." 

"I  wouldn't  put  it  a  bit  past  him,"  re- 
marked Mother  Hale,  '"cause  you've  all  heerd, 
of  course,  about  him  sayin'  that  the  Scriptures 
ain't  so,  and  a  man  that  will  say  that  ought  to 
be  hung  by  the  neck,  and  I  could  stand  by  and 
holler  to  glory,  to  see  him  burned  at  the  stake. 
They  say  they  used  to  burn  infidels,  and  I 
don't  care  what  other  people  say,  I  think  they 
ought  to  bm'n  'em  yit.  It's  only  us  doin'  what 
the  Devil's  goin'  to  do  with  him  anyhow,  and 
what's  the  good  of  puttin'  it  off?" 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Grimly,  "and  there's 
that  Madison  Hood.  He's  a  sly  one,  I  tell  you, 
and  accordin'  to  my  way  of  thinkin'  he  ain't 
no  saint,  and  ain't  no  better  than  Sands.  Of 
course,  he's  a  big  lawyer  and  lots  of  people 
think  he's  something  great,  but  he's  just  as 
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bad  as  Sands,  if  the  truth  was  only  told;  and 
think  of  Lucy  Thornton  thro  win'  herself  away 
on  him,  just  because  he's  up  in  the  world, 
when  she  could  have  married  our  dear  little 
minister  and  led  a  Christian  life.  Lawyers 
don't  come  by  their  money  honest,  I  can  tell 
you.  The  Devil's  in  'em  all.  And  they  say 
Colonel  Thornton's  gettin'  out  of  the  church 
was  all  Hood's  doin's;  don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Meeks?" 

"I  certainly  do,  Mrs.  Grimly,"  she  re- 
sponded, again  performing  her  stomach  clasp- 
ing act 

''Just  think  of  that  Lucy  Thornton,  as  nice 
a  girl  as  she  used  to  be,  pinnin'  a  flower  on 
Hood 's  coat !  Why,  land  o '  mercy,  I  'd  no  more 
think  of  doin'  a  thing  like  that  when  I  was  a 
girl  than  I'd  think  of  flyin'!"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  innocent  gossipers.  "  It  j  ust  shows  what 
young  upstarts  that  thinks  they  know  more 
than  the  Bible  will  do  nowadays." 

"Yes,"  said  Betty  Johnson,  "and  you've 
all  heerd  about  how  that  rose  withered  and 
turned  black  just  as  soon  as  she  pinned  it  on, 
haven't  you'?" 

"Why,  no!"  responded  the  party  in  unison. 

"My  gracious,  I  thought  you  had  heerd 
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that ! ' '  Betty  replied.  ' '  Yes,  indeed  it  did,  and 
the  reason  why  was  because  he  was  an  infidel; 
for  you  know  an  innocent,  pure  thing  like  a 
rose  would  do  just  that  very  thing.  I  know 
it's  so,  'cause  somebody  said  they  was  in  his 
office  about  a  week  after  and  saw  the  same 
rose  and  it  was  tiu-ned  nearly  black ;  and  Doc- 
tor Angel  said  himself  that  that  was  what 
caused  it." 

^'Upon  my  word,  I  expect  it's  so,  too,"  re- 
marked Mother  Hale. 

"Yes,  and  speakin'  of  Hood's  office,"  said 
Betty  Johnson,  "you  know  he  has  a  back  room 
to  it  where  he  sleeps  and  there's  no  tellin' 
what  kinds  of  goin's-on  he  has  there.  You 
can't  tell  about  these  bachelors  and  I  wouldn't 
trust  'em  any  further  than  I  could  throw  a 
calf  by  the  tail.  I  just  have  my  own  opinion 
about  that  back  room  of  his,  but  I  wouldn't 
express  it  for  anything." 

"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Mother  Hale.  "You 
don't  really  think  it's  so,  do  you?" 

"Well,"  rejoined  Betty,  "people  can't 
always  tell  about  some  things  and  especially 
about  the  doin's  of  smart  bachelors  like  he  is; 
but,  mind  you,  I  am  not  makin'  any  charges 
against  him." 
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*'Say,  say!"  said  Mrs.  Grimly.  "Have  you 
all  heerd  that  report  about  Colonel  Thornton 
whipping  his  wife  since  he  quit  the  church?" 

The  whole  aggregation  at  once  threw  up 
their  hands  with  a  chorus  of  "You  don't  say 
so!" 

"Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Grimly,  "I  expect 
it^s  all  so,  but  mind  you,  I'm  not  sayin'  it's 
true;  I  wouldn't  gossip  for  anything  in  the 
world,  for  you  all  know  that  Doctor  Angel 
preached  a  sermon  against  gossiping.  I  never 
did  know  just  who  he  aimed  at,  but  I  always 
thought  he  was  a-p'intin'  at  the  Baptists;  of 
course,  it  wasn't  any  of  us  Methodists.  Well, 
now  don't,  for  the  life  of  you,  mention  this 
again,  for  I  wouldn't  tell  it  if  I  thought  it 
would  ever  be  repeated;  but  here's  how  it  was. 
I  didn't  see  it  myself,  mind  you,  but  the  lady 
that  told  me  said  that  she  heerd  another  lady 
say  she  thought  it  was  so,  and  if  I  only  told 
you  the  name  of  the  lady,  you'd  believe  her 
just  as  quick  as  you  would  any  of  us.  Well,  it 
wasn't  exactly  sayin'  that  he  whipped  Mrs. 
Thornton,  but  it  was  like  this:  the  lady  that 
told  this  lady  was  supposed  to  have  said  that 
any  man  who  would  quit  the  church,  as  he  had, 
was  none  too  good  to  whip  his  wife;  so  there 
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now,  you  have  the  whole  story  just  as  it  come 
to  me,  and  you  can  form  your  own  judgment, 
— as  for  me,  I  think  it's  true;  but,  mind  you 
now,  I  don't  say  it's  so." 

''Isn't  that  dreadful?"  said  one  of  the 
dames.  "But  that  reminds  me,  I  forgot  to 
ask,  how  is  Lucy  Thornton  now'?" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her?"  chimed 
a  half-dozen  voices. 

"Indeed,  hadn't  you  heard  it?"  continued 
the  dame.  "Poor  thing,  it's  a  great  pity  for 
her.  Why,  you  know  they  say  she's  nearly 
half  demented,  because  she's  been  readin' 
things  that's  against  the  Scriptures;  the  Lord 
has  turned  her  mind,  and  it  must  be  so,  be- 
cause she  hasn't  been  to  church  for  ever  so 
long,  and  there  can't  be  any  mistake  about  it, 
because  Dr.  Angel,  they  say,  started  the 
report  himself,  and  everybody  knows  that  he 
is  the  pink  of  perfection  and  would  not  start  a 
rumor  that  was  not  true,  or  say  anything  just 
for  spite,  even  if  she  did  give  him  the  mitten. 
Do  you  think  so.  Sister  Meeks?" 

"I  certainly  don't,"  responded  that  agree- 
able creature,  not  forgetting  to  perform  her 
hand-folding  feat. 

And  thus  the  gossipers  continued  until  the 
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close  of  the  day,  dissecting  each  choice  morsel 
of  rumor,  and  putting  out  on  the  wings  of 
slander  any  suspicious  reflections  to  be  whis- 
pered by  their  kind,  without  a  single  truth 
upon  which  to  base  any  self-concocted  story. 

What  subsequently  transpired  to  this  co- 
terie of  quilters  is  best  described  by  Jim 
Childs. 

On  the  following  morning  and  immediately 
upon  Mr.  Hood's  entering  his  law  office,  Jim 
Childs  came  in  to  get  advice  upon  a  question 
that  was  seriously  disturbing  him,  as  well  as 
Shelby.  Taking  a  chair  in  front  of  Hood,  he 
commenced  his  narrative,  not  neglecting  to 
keep  his  mouth  in  rapid  motion  while  masticat- 
ing the  long  green,  nor  failing  to  expectorate 
frequently  in  the  large  sawdust  cuspidor  that 
sat  conveniently  near. 

"Wal,  Mr.  Hood,  I've  come  in  fur  a  leetle 
advice  'bout  a  law  p'int,  fur  I  'spect  Shelby 
an'  me  is  'bout  to  git  jugged.  Mrs.  Grimly — 
you  know  her,  the  one  with  the  whisker  on 
her  chin?  Wal,  she  says  Shelby  an'  me  'salted 
her,  an'  she's  goin'  to  'rest  us." 

"Why,  Jim,  I  hope  you  and  Shelby  have  not 
assaulted  Mrs.  Grimly,  have  you?" 

"Yes,  I  'spect  we  has." 
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'^All  right,  Jim,  let  me  hear  all  about  it." 
"Wal,"  continued  Jim,  "it  war  this  away. 
You  see  Shelby  an'  me  driv'  old  'Mornin'  Star' 
out  to  the  edge  o'  town,  and  jest  as  we  wuz 
a-comin'  back  kinder  slow  like,  we  see  a  couple 
o'  chickens  havin'  a  fight  over  in  a  hog  lot — 
they  wuzn't  chickens  exactly,  but  roosters. 
One  on  'em  was  a  big  yeller-legged  Shanghai, 
with  his  tail  feathers  might'  nigh  all  jerked 
out,  an'  a-lookin'  like  he'd  had  a  hard  win- 
terin';  and  the  other  'un  was  one  of  these 
pert  lookin'  red  roosters,  that  steps  'round 
proud  like,  with  a  red  comb.  We  driv'  up 
side  er  the  lot,  an'  I  sed  'whoa'  to  'Mornin' 
Star,'  an'  he  stopped,  an'  you  know  he's  alius 
willin'  to  stop.  So  Shelby  says  to  me,  'Jim, 
I'll  bet  on  the  Shanghai,'  an'  I  took  him  up 
an'  bet  on  the  red  'un,  an'  purty  soon  I  sorter 
noticed  that  the  red  'un  wuz  a-gettin'  'bout 
ready  to  skin  out;  the  Shanghai  wuz  used  to 
bein'  pecked  and  knocked  'round  an'  didn't 
keer  no  thin'  'bout  it,  it  wuz  jest  nuts  fur  him. 
But  the  red  'un  wuz  so  demed  proud  like  that 
he  didn't  like  to  have  his  comb  all  scabbed 
up,  an'  purty  soon  he  flunked  an'  turned  tail 
an'  started  to  run,  an'  he  headed  right  fur 
where   Shelby  an'  me  wuz  standin'  in  the 
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wagon,  an'  lie  jumped  hellity-split  right  over 
the  fence,  an'  the  Shanghai  runnin'  arter  him 
to  beat  the  band.  The  red  'un  still  thought 
the  old  Shanghai  wuz  a-comin'  on,  an'  bein' 
skeered  out'n  his  senses  I  don't  'spect  he 
keered  much  whar  he  run,  jest  so  he  could  hide 
under  somethin'  or  other,  an'  so  he  peeled 
'cross  the  road;  an'  jest  then  that  quiltin' 
party  bunch  o'  Mrs.  Grimly 's  wuz  a-comin' 
along,  an'  that  Mrs.  Meeks  that  alius  has  her 
hands  restin'  on  the  front  of  her  stomach  wuz 
stridin'  along  in  front,  an'  I'll  be  gol  darn, 
Mr.  Hood,  if  that  ar  red  rooster  didn't  up 
and  run  squar  at  her,  an'  ducked  hisself  right 
in  under  her  dress,  thinkin'  he  wuz  findin'  a 
place  to  hide  from  the  Shanghai.  Wal,  it 
war  tarnation  funny,  but  still  Shelby  an'  me 
didn't  laugh  inny  more'n  we  could  help,  but 
kinder  held  in  the  best  we  could.  But  that 
Mrs.  Meeks,  you  jest  oughter  'a  seen  her 
when  that  rooster  gotten  in  under  her;  she 
jest  squatted  like,  kinder  rolled  her  eyes  like 
she  wuz  skeered  to  death,  then  give  two  or 
three  whoops  louder  ner  a  Missouri  steam- 
boat an'  jumped  not  less  ner  thirteen  feet 
right  sideways,  an'  landed  on  all  fours,  an' 
that  old  bonnet   she's  been  a-wearin'   since 
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Adam  wuz  a  yearlin'  fell  out  in  the  road,  an' 
she  on  top  ov  it." 

Here  Jim  slapped  his  knee  with  his  hand, 
and  giving  way  to  a  lively  chuckle,  much  to 
Hood's  amusement,  said,  "An'  I'll  be  derned 
if  Shelby  an'  me  could  hold  in  inny  longer. 
We'd  'a  had  to  laugh  if  they'd  put  us  in  the 
brimstone  hole,  an'  I'll  bet  forty  dollars  you'd 
'a  split  your  sides  too  if  you'd  seed  the  thing 
like  Shelby  an'  me  seed  it.  So  we  hadn't 
inny  more'n  broke  out,  when  Mrs.  Grimly 
started  arter  us  with  that  big  umbreller  o' 
hern,  an'  called  us  rascals  an'  heathens,  an' 
got  to  shakin'  fists  right  at  us,  an'  sed  we  wuz 
low  bred  for  laughin'  at  Mrs.  Meeks.  An'  she 
sed  she  wuz  goin'  to  have  the  law  on  us.  So 
Shelby  an'  me  wuz  gittin'  a  leetle  skeered  like, 
an'  jest  then  she  got  close  up  to  the  wagon, 
and  raised  that  old  umbreller,  an'  Shelby  bein' 
closer  to  her  ner  I  wuz,  she  whacked  away  at 
him,  an'  Shelby  to  keep  from  gitten  hisself 
hurt  ketched  the  end  o'  the  umbreller  an'  hung 
on  to  it,  with  Mrs.  Grimly  hangin'  on  t'other 
end,  and  jest  then,  thinkin'  we'd  better  make 
ourselves  skeerse,  I  up  an'  grabs  the  lines, 
an'  hits  old  'Mornin'  Star'  a  whack,  an'  he 
bein'  half  asleep  an'  not  knowin'  what  wuz 
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transpirin',  made  a  jump  like  lie  wuz  shot 
outen  a  gun.  So  here  wuz  Shelby  holten  one 
end  o'  the  umbreller  an'  Mrs.  Grimly  a-holten 
the  tother  end,  an'  when  'Mornin'  Star' 
jumped  it  give  the  old  gal  a  jerk,  an'  pulled 
the  umbreller  outen  her  hands,  an'  she  fell 
down,  thro  win'  them  far-seein'  glasses  an' 
near-seein'  glasses  all  'round  the  road,  an' 
then  you  oughter  seed  her;  she  wuz  a-bilin' 
then  sure  'nough.  She  got  up  an'  hollered 
that  we  had  'salted  her,  an'  she  wuz  goin'  to 
have  us  'rested  right  then;  she  wuz  a-rimnin' 
arter  us,  pawin'  the  air,  an'  threatenin'  of  us 
all  the  time,  an'  here  went  'Mornin'  Star'  an' 
us  hellity-split  down  the  road.  So  thar  you 
are,  Mr.  Hood;  now  what  Shelby  an'  me  wants 
to  know,  has  we  'salted  Mrs.  Grimly?" 

*'No,  Jim,"  replied  Hood,  **I  don't  think 
there  is  any  assault  in  all  of  that,  and  you 
can  go  and  tell  Shelby  that  I  will  take  care 
of  you." 

As  Jim  was  taking  his  departure  he  said, 
*'A11  right,  Mr.  Hood,  we're  both  mighty 
derned  obleeged  to  you,  'til  you're  better 
paid,  an'  bein'  as  it's  hinted  'round  maybe  as 
if  you  wuz  goin'  to  git  married,  Jim  an'  me '11 
both  dance  at  the  weddin'.     But  say,  Mr. 
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Hood,  you  missed  somethin'  in  not  seein'  that 
rooster  fight  an'  them  two  old  hens  a-actin' 
up;  you  did,  by  gosh."  Jim  broke  out  in 
boisterous  hilarity  and  hurried  away  to  advise 
Shelby  of  the  fact  that  no  crime  had  been 
committed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  deep  fog  had  settled  over  the  Missouri 
River  bottoms,  and  seemed  to  increase  in 
density  as  the  twilight  faded  into  darkness. 
The  moon,  which  lurked  behind  fleeting  clouds 
and  darted  now  and  then  into  clear  skies, 
could  not  relieve  the  gloom  of  foggy-damp 
that  penetrated  everything  and  every  place. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  from  out 
over  the  hills,  apparently  miles  away,  could 
be  heard,  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  the 
bellow  of  a  lone  hound,  which  would  then  die 
away,  or  become  so  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable;  and  when  the  night  listener  had 
almost  surrendered  attention,  would  again 
burst  forth  in  rapid  and  long-drawn-out  wails. 
The  coon-hunters  had  not  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  most  propitious  and  success- 
auguring  night  to  invest  the  forest  and  enliven 
the  hills  with  the  noise  and  ring  of  a  night's 
excitement. 

He  who  has  not  in  his  boyhood  days  scram- 
bled the  hillsides,   plunged  through  under- 
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brush,  and  waded  the  streams  of  the  woods, 
half  unconscious  from  wild  enthusiasm,  follow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  yelp  of  the  hounds 
as  they  scent  the  track  of  the  wily  raccoon, 
has  not  tasted  the  joyous  realities  of  rural 
life.  Interest  in  the  chase  as  he  rushes  on, 
leaping  logs  and  springing  over  fallen  tree- 
tops,  renders  him  all  oblivious  of  the  bruises 
to  shins  and  the  whipping  of  the  eyes  by  bram- 
bles and  twigs;  but  when  the  objective  point 
is  reached  and  he  stands  beneath  some  mam- 
moth sycamore  and  gazes  upward  in  the  effort 
to  discover  the  exact  location  of  the  'possum, 
or  the  coon,  the  climax  is  surely  on  with  all 
its  flash  and  flurry.  The  sound  of  the  axe  is 
next  in  order,  for  the  tree  must  now  be  felled, 
and  when  it  falls,  to  be  an  observer  of  the 
many  things  that  happen  so  quickly,  the  crash- 
ing, tumbling  and  breaking  of  the  limbs  as  it 
staggers  and  twists  and  groans,  the  dogs 
bounding  into  the  treetop,  yelping  as  if  the 
woods  were  on  fire,  coon  and  dogs,  and  dogs 
and  coon  fighting  and  performing  all  kinds 
of  acrobatic  turns;  and  when  it  is  all  over,  to 
see  the  leader  of  the  hunt  emerge  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  with  the  conquered  animal 
swung  over  his  shoulder  and  the  whole  com- 
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pany  joining  in  on  the  homeward  march,  boast- 
ing and  bragging  and  again  recounting  every 
feature  of  the  roundup,  is,  all  in  all,  an  occa- 
sion dear  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  re- 
flects upon  the  time  when  he  was  a  rollicking, 
one-gallused  and  perhaps  hatless  or  shoeless 
participant  in  these  night  carousals.  In 
such  contemplation,  present  environments  are 
thrown  aside,  all  sense  of  present  time  is,  for 
the  moment,  forgotten,  and  the  sweet  music 
of  the  coon  himt  is  a  joy  which  possesses 
and  charms  him  again. 

It  was  Jim  Childs,  together  with  a  few  other 
choice  spirits  at  the  Landing,  who  was  charge- 
able with  this  night-invading  episode.  It  was 
the  sunny  side  of  Jim's  cabin  which  displayed 
on  the  following  morning  a  fresh  hide  tacked 
up  to  di^y,  to  operate  as  a  fresh  and  additional 
proof  of  that  well-recognized  fact,  that  he 
alone  was  the  authority  upon  when  and  where 
to  ''ketch  'em." 

But  there  was  also  another  sound  that  broke 
in  upon  the  listener  who  chanced  to  be  out 
in  the  stillness  of  this  night  of  fog.  It  was 
the  distant  puff  and  noise  that  came  from  the 
engine  of  the  "Pioneer,"  one  of  the  floating 
palaces  of  the  river  steamboat  trafi&c.     She 
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was  plowing  her  way  up  the  stream,  with  slow 
and  labored  effort,  scarcely  moving  under  her 
heavy  cargo  of  freight  and  passengers.  She 
carried  in  her  freightrooms  hundreds  of  boxes 
and  barrels,  upon  which  were  marked  the  fa- 
miliar names  of  early-day  merchants  and  post- 
traders,  who  have  long  since  joined  the  innu- 
merable multitude.  Upon  these  boxes,  bar- 
rels, crates  and  packages  were  painted  the 
names  of  now  scarcely  ever  heard-of  frontier 
towns,  as  points  of  destination,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  others  which  now  glory  in  metro- 
politan claims  and  full-dress  attirement.  She 
numbered  among  her  passengers  many  young 
men,  ambitious,  energetic  and  guessing  on  the 
future,  who,  if  still  living,  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  perils  and  dangers  of  that  dark 
and  threatening  night  that  settled  the  fate  of 
the  ''Pioneer." 

Occasionally  through  a  break  in  the  tall  tim- 
bers, or  by  a  turn  into  some  clearer  point  of 
observation,  or  the  half-circling  of  a  bend  in 
this  most  shifting  and  treacherous  of  all 
streams,  an  observer  might  see  the  sparks  of 
fire  emerge  from  the  smokestack  and  be 
thrown  high  above  the  timber  that  lined  the 
river's  bank.    The  dockmaster  at  the  Landing 
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was  suddenly  awakened  by  that  long  and  dole- 
ful whistle  with  which  he  had  been  familiar 
for  many,  many  years,  and  springing  up, 
aroused  the  roustabouts  and  wharf  loungers, 
whose  services  were  always  required  and  who 
managed  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  for  a  limited 
number  of  hours  of  hurry  and  tumble,  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  boats  that  touched  at 
the  dock.  This  signal  whistle,  however,  was 
one  of  distress,  and  to  those  educated  upon 
this  subject  of  danger  whistles,  conveyed  the 
information  that  all  was  not  well  with  the 
**  Pioneer." 

Again  it  broke  forth  in  piercing  peals  that 
could  be  distinctly  heard  throughout  the  town 
and  even  by  the  citizens  of  Westport,  which 
lay  over  the  hills. 

The  wharfmaster  and  all  hands  knew  that 
something  serious  had  taken  place,  and  rush- 
ing out  upon  the  long  platform,  they  could 
dimly  see  the  gleaming  lights  of  the  steam- 
boat, swinging  around  and  shifting  from  place 
to  place,  as  the  increase  of  steam  power  seemed 
to  be  applied.  The  ringing  of  the  bell,  the 
last  and  final  warning  of  the  desperation  of 
river  perils,  fully  confirmed  the  first  suspicion 
of  trouble. 
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''She's  aground!  She's  aground!  Egad, 
she  is!"  exclaimed  the  wharf  master.  "She's 
struck  a  snag,  or  sanded,  and  she 's  near  Men- 
sing  Island,  the  most  dangerous  point  of  all!" 

Mensing  Island,  to  the  steamboat  man  and 
river  pilot,  was  a  point  ever  to  be  dreaded, 
for  the  shifting  and  vacillating  current  of  the 
Missouri  often  changed  the  location  of  this 
river  island  and  its  neighboring  channels  in  a 
single  night.  The  uncertainty  as  to  where 
the  Missouri's  course  might  be  at  the  dawn  of 
each  succeeding  day,  is  illustrated  by  an  old 
and  well  authenticated  story  told  of  General 
Kearney  in  war  times,  to  the  effect  that  his 
entire  fighting  command  had  been  driven  to 
retreat  and  retreat  until  it  was  forced  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  where,  pitching  their  tents, 
they  took  counsel  as  to  how  they  should  evade 
being  crushed  by  the  enemy  and  driven  into 
the  waters;  and  after  giving  it  up  in  vain,  lay 
down  to  sleep  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
last  sleep;  but  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find 
that  they  were  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
great  Missouri  running  between  themselves 
and  the  enemy.  It  had  changed  its  channel 
while  they  slept. 

The  incident  is  also  well  established,  and  he 
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who  doubts  it  may  find  his  proof  in  the  records 
and  files  of  the  court  at  Kansas  City,  that  a 
resident  of  Clay  County,  whose  land  was  as- 
sessed for  taxes  by  the  officers  of  that  county, 
was  sued  in  Jackson  County,  across  the  river, 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes  there, 
because  the  land  had  emigrated  to  Jackson 
County  after  the  assessment  had  been  made 
in  Clay. 

The  story  of  the  fisherman  who  set  his  hook 
overnight,  baited  with  a  grasshopper,  and  who 
on  the  next  morning  found  the  grasshopper 
with  no  hook  in  its  mouth,  singing  from  the 
top  of  a  willow  tree  which  had  grown  up  on 
the  spot  where  his  hook  was  left  in  the  cur- 
rent the  night  before,  may  not  receive  cre- 
dence by  those  unacquainted  with  the  entire 
antics  of  this  river,  but  nevertheless,  the  story 
has  some  of  the  earmarks  of  truth. 

Intense  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  at 
the  Landing,  and  soon  many  of  its  citizens 
who  were  interested  financially  in  steamboat 
trade,  or  in  the  safety  of  passengers  or  mer- 
chandise aboard,  hurried  to  the  wharf. 

An  emergency  boat,  commonly  known  in 
river  parlance  as  a  ** tramp,"  was  at  once  made 
shipshape,  her  boilers  started,  and,  with  steam 
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up,  soon  glided  out  into  the  turbulent  waters 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  sup- 
posedly stranded  vessel.  It  appeared  upon 
the  scene  none  too  soon,  for  the  '^ Pioneer" 
had  snagged  and  sprung  a  leak  and  was  rap- 
idly going  to  the  bottom. 

The  horrors  of  threatening  destruction;  the 
wild,  stricken  desperation  of  passengers;  the 
emergency  efforts  of  brave  men  aboard,  rush- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  with  blanched 
faces  and  determined  mien,  in  the  final  effort 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  save  the  boat, 
which  to  them  was  a  sacred  thing,  upon  which 
many  of  them  had  spent  years  of  their  lives, 
and  to  which  they  had  been  endeared  by 
many  stormy  incidents  and  perilous  situations 
successfully  overcome — were  all  events  that 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  those 
connected  with  such  unwelcome  accidents. 

The  rescue  of  passengers  was  the  order  of 
the  hour.  The  small  lifeboats  had  already 
been  thrown  upon  the  water,  as  well  as  the 
large  rafts,  commonly  carried  by  steamboats 
of  that  day,  and  a  scramble  was  going  on  for 
positions  upon  these,  from  every  quarter;  the 
screams  of  women,  half  frenzied  from  fear, 
pierced  the  ear  from  out  the  fog  and  darkness, 
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while  the  measured  and  well-directed  com- 
mands of  the  officers  of  the  boat  were  given 
and  responded  to  with  precision  and  alertness. 
The  efforts  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the 
vessel  and  stay  the  effect  of  the  mighty  cur- 
rent might  have  been  successful  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unexpected  danger.  Suddenly  the 
alarm  of  fire,  like  a  death  knell,  rang  out  over 
the  waters  and  was  reechoed  over  the  bottoms 
and  along  the  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  left  their  homes  and  found  their  way  to 
the  river  dock,  but  were  powerless  even  to 
raise  a  hand  to  avert  or  stay  the  great  calam- 
ity that  was  taking  place. 

All  hands  on  board  were  at  once  aware  that 
the  trying  hour  had  come,  and  the  last  and 
final  great  river-dreaded  danger  must  now  be 
met  with  brave  and  resolute  hearts  and  with 
calm  and  well-directed  judgment,  for  he  who 
falters  here,  may  never  live  to  falter  again. 

But  owing  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  crews 
and  the  fortitude  of  brave  men,  not  a  person 
was  lost,  but  all  were  safely  transferred  to 
the  *' tramp." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  this  been  done,  when 
what  was  left  of  the  great  floating  craft  gradu- 
ally sank,  the  waters  put  out  the  fire,  and 
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closed  over  the  remains  of  the  much  cherished 
"Pioneer,"  and  she  was  abandoned  forever, 
with  her  cargo  of  valuable  freight;  and  the 
shifting  current  that  changes  the  eddying 
sands  of  the  treacherous  river  effaced  even  the 
landmarks  by  which  the  wreck  could  be 
located. 

Thus  thousands  of  dollars  of  property  went 
to  the  bottom,  to  keep  company  with  other 
valuables  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  farms 
and  garden  patches  where  once  ran  the  chan- 
nel of  the  great  navigated  highway. 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  sinking  of  the 
*' Pioneer,"  an  Italian  truck  gardener  in  the 
East  Bottoms,  while  digging  a  well,  struck 
and  took  out  from  the  bottom  of  it  ten  barrels 
of  well-preserved,  perfect-conditioned  whis- 
key of  the  finest  quality  —  and  it  certainly 
should  have  been,  for  it  had  the  age  for  which 
drinkers  pay  dearly.  This  was  a  small  part 
of  the  cargo  which  went  down  on  that  fateful, 
foggy  night. 

It  was  daylight  before  the  ''tramp"  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and 
find  its  way  to  the  Landing. 

Long  before  its  arrival,  the  Landing  was 
lined  with  anxious,  waiting  hundreds,  who 
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had  relatives  or  friends  who  had  been  passen- 
gers upon  the  unfortunate  vessel.  The  city 
was  rife  with  all  kinds  of  rumors  as  to  appal- 
ling loss  of  life,  from  fire  and  drowning,  such 
as  invariably  originate  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  real  facts  are. 

When  the  ''tramp"  landed  and  the  passen- 
gers began  to  come  ashore,  the  dock  was  liter- 
ally alive  with  inquiring  friends;  husbands 
seeking  information  as  to  wives  and  children, 
mothers  frantic  for  the  safety  of  sons  and 
daughters,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
break  through  the  surging  crowd. 

There  was  one  passenger,  however,  who  had 
no  inquiring  friends  to  greet  her  and  none  to 
congratulate  her  upon  her  miraculous  escape. 
She  was  one  of  the  last  to  land.  She  was 
attired  in  a  plain  suit  of  black  and  carried 
a  small  hand  satchel  and  an  umbrella.  Unno- 
ticed and  unheralded,  she  emerged  from  the 
crowd.  The  casual  observer  might  take  her 
to  be  a  young  matured  woman  of  thirty-five. 
Her  face  displayed  lines  of  care,  possibly  sor- 
row, with  slight  evidences  of  resigned  forti- 
tude. It  might  be  justly  said  that,  even  if  she 
was  not  handsome,  she  could  be  classed  as 
something  near  it. 
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After  stopping  to  inquke  for  a  place  of  shel- 
ter, she  walked  toward  the  Gilliss  House,  after 
reaching  which  she  was  shown  to  what  was 
designated  as  the  parlor,  an  immense  square 
room  covered  with  a  red  rag  carpet  and  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  old-time  rockers  with 
a  large  mirror  which  extended  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  opposite  which  sat  a  wood-stove 
of  large  proportions,  emitting  heat  sufficient 
to  make  its  presence  felt. 

The  general  upsetting  of  the  usual  and  ordi- 
nary com-se  of  affairs  about  the  hotel,  occa- 
sioned by  the  disaster  on  the  river  and  the 
busy  rush  of  taking  care  of  a  large  number  of 
strangers  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  town  by 
this  unexpected  catastrophe,  made  the  arrival 
of  any  one  particular  stranger  unnoticeable 
and  unworthy  of  that  particular  comment 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  caused. 

This  woman,  however,  was  a  person  whose 
presence  at  this  place  and  time  was  to  set  mat- 
ters agog  and  put  a^^^Ty  the  plans  and  designs 
of  others. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  strange  woman  had  maintained  her  si- 
lence until  the  following  morning,  when  old 
Shelby  had  come  to  replenish  the  fire  in  the 
parlor.  He  found  her  seated  in  a  rocker  near 
the  window,  as  he  came  in  carrying  an  armful 
of  wood,  and  observing  the  strange  woman,  he 
suddenly  removed  his  hat,  saying,  "Good 
mornin',  miss."  She  made  no  reply  to  his 
salutation,  but  while  he  was  putting  the  wood 
in  the  fire  she  observed  him  closely,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  know- 
ing-looking colored  individual,  she  determined 
to  commence  the  inquiry  that  had  been  upper- 
most in  her  mind. 

"What  may  I  call  your  name?"  she  said, 
mildly. 

"Yo'  kin  call  me  Shelby,"  he  replied. 
"Dat's  all  de  name  what  I'se  been  goin'  by 
for  nigh  onto  fifty  yeahs;  I  wuz  raised  by  de 
or  Shelby  fambly  of  Kaintucky,  but  da'  wuz 
no  'lation  o'  mine,  miss,  'caze  dey  wuz  white 
folks  and  mighty  good  people,  miss,  too,  so 
dey  wuz." 
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**  Shelby,  how  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
town?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  afore  de  Lawd,  miss,  I  kin  hardly 
tell,  but  I  kin  'member  way  back  when  Sen 'tor 
Benton  wah  no  thin'  but  a  chile,  an'  that  dun 
bin  a  right  smaht  while  ago." 

"I  suppose  you  have  seen  Daniel  Boone 
then,  Shelby,  many  times. ' ' 

"Yes,  'deed  I  has,  miss,  'deed  I  has." 

"And  George  Washington,  too,  I  suppose, 
Shelby?" 

"Well!  I  can't  'zacly  'member,  but  I  'spec 
I  have,  'caze  I  knew  Henry  Clay  an'  lots  of 
de  other  big  folks  down  in  ol'  Kaintucky,  an' 
if  he  wuh  aroun'  dem  parts  it's  more'n  likely 
I  seed  him." 

"But,  I  suppose,"  inquired  the  woman, 
"that  you  are  acquainted  with  nearly  every- 
body here  in  this  community,  Shelby?" 

"Yes,  miss,  I  'spec's  I  is,  an'  ev'body  that's 
worth  a-knowin'  in  dese  parts  knows  me," 
said  Shelby,  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
delivering  a  broad  grin  at  the  thought  of  the 
compliment  he  had  paid  himself. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  here  by  the  name  of  Angel?" 

"Oh,  yes,  miss,  I  knows  de  doctah  well,  an' 
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he's  a  powerful  man  heah,  an'  ever 'body 
thinks  he  sum  punkins." 

"Some  what?"  rejoined  the  woman. 

*'Yo'  must  'sense  my  French,  miss,  but  hit 
am  a  fact,  dat  he's  a  big  gun  'round  de 
Landin';  an'  he's  mighty  persuadin'  at  de 
camp  meetings  and  de  sinner-gittin'  bizness. 
When  it  cums  to  de  whoopin'  ov  'em  up,  and 
de  whippin'  ov  'em  in,  I  tell  yo',  miss,  dey's 
no  gittin'  away  from  de  doctah;  he  cotches 
'em  a-comin'  an'  a-goin'." 

**But  is  he  well  liked  by  the  people  here, 
Shelby?" 

"Well,  de  most  ov  'em  seem  to  be  of  dat 
'pinion,  miss,  an'  still  da's  some  ov  'em  what's 
a  little  skittish  'bout  dese  preacher  men  any- 
how, 'caze  you  know  white  man's  mighty  on- 
sartin'  an'  preachers  am  jis'  as  liable  to  git 
cotched  as  anybody  when  de  right  kind  ov 
bait  am  on  de  hook." 

With  this  Shelby  burst  into  a  laugh,  show- 
ing his  white  teeth  to  full  advantage ;  but  sud- 
denly noticing  that  his  listener  seemed  to  look 
firm  and  immovable  and  apparently  not  join- 
ing in  his  humorous  demeanor,  he  straightened 
his  face  and  changed  his  hat  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  as  if  puzzled  to  know  whether 
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he  had  or  had  not  been  treading  upon  doubtful 
ground.  He  was  somewhat  reassured  when 
she  said: 

**Yes,  Shelby,  that  is  too  true  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  have  experience  with  them." 

"  'Deed  'tis,  miss,  'deed  'tis,"  said  Shelby, 
trying  to  assume  a  serious  attitude  and  at 
the  same  time  picking  at  his  hat  band. 

"But  this  minister  has  been  successful  in 
his  field  of  operations,  has  he  notf" 

"In  de  what,  missT'  said  Shelby,  not  quite 
comprehending  her  meaning. 

"He  has  been  getting  along  well  in  saving 
souls,  I  mean?" 

"0',  I  un'erstan'  yo'  now.  Yes,  he's  bin 
sprinklin'  mos'  ever 'body  what  would  take  de 
w^atah,  an'  dem  what  wouldn't  stan'  fur  de 
sprinklin',  he  jis  turns  over  to  de  debil,  an'  de 
debil  takes  de  last  one  oveh  de  fence." 

"I  suppose,  of  course,  he's  a  single  man,  is 
he  not,  Shelby?" 

"Lawdy  bless  yo'  soul,  honey,  co'se  he's 
single;  if  yo'ed  a-seed  how  he  used  to  shine 
aroun'  Miss  Lucy,  yo'ed  thought  he  wah  sin- 
gle sure  'nuff ;  an'  I  'specs  yo'  might  o'  thought 
he  wuh  a-tryin'  to  throw  his  single  harness, 
an'  git  a-goin'  with  a  double  rig.    Yes,  'deed, 
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he's  single,  but  dey  all  say  lie  tried  mighty 
hard  to  marry  the  kunnel's  daughter  an'  git 
de  kunnel's  money,  but  he  sorter  dun  got  de 
mittin,  'cordin'  to  what  dey  all  say." 

"Who  is  this  Miss  Lucy  you  speak  of, 
Shelby?"  inquired  the  woman. 

"She's  de  sweetes'  young  lady  in  de  coun- 
try, an'  Kunnel  Thornton  is  her  father.  De 
kunnel  owns  mos'  ov  de  Ian'  'bout  heah,  an' 
de  doctah  has  bin  a  livin'  mighty  fine  at  de 
kunnel's  house,  an'  a-shinin'  up  to  Miss  Lucy, 
an'  ever 'body  was  a-thinkin'  dat  he  wuz 
a-gwine  to  marry  her,  but  dis  nigger  is  a-bin 
thinkin'  dat  Massa  Hood's  dun  got  de  inside 
track  on  de  doctah." 

"Well,  Shelby,"  said  the  woman,  assuming 
a  sterner  air,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  emphatic 
attitude,  "the  doctor  is  a  married  man." 

"What's  dat,  miss?"  said  Shelby  in  utter 
astonishment,  at  the  same  taking  a  step  or 
two  sideways,  as  if  to  re-locate  himself. 

"I  say  he's  already  married,  and  I  am  his 
wife,"  responded  Mrs.  Angel. 

Shelby  here  went  into  subdued  convulsions 
for  a  moment,  and  again  retracing  his  side- 
steps to  take  a  little  closer  observation  of  the 
woman,  in  his  excitement  dropped  his  hat;  he 
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stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  after  regaining 
himself,  stammered  out: 

"Well,  miss,  afore  de  Lawd,  I'd  o'  nevah 
guessed  it,  'pon  my  word,  I  wouldn't.  Is  yo' 
sartin  an'  sure  he's  dun  married  an'  dat  yo'se 
his  wife  r' 

''I'm  pretty  sure  of  it,  Shelby,  and  I  have 
the  marriage  certificate  with  me.  We  were 
married  in  Virginia  years  ago;  he  ran  away 
and  deserted  me;  and  I  have  just  lately  learned 
of  his  presence  here,  and  I  know  all  about  his 
double  life  and  his  attempt  to  hold  himself 
out  as  a  single  man." 

Shelby  gazed  at  the  woman  for  a  moment, 
with  his  great  eyes  rolling  from  one  direction 
to  another,  and  his  mouth  half  open  in  utter 
amazement;  then  without  realizing  what  he 
said,  he  exclaimed: 

''Well,  de  dam  rascallion!"  but  immediately 
catching  himself,  delivered  an  obsequious  bow 
and  replacing  his  hat  upon  his  head  continued: 
"Yo'  mus'  'scuse  me,  mum,  but  dat's  de  onty 
thing  what  fits  a  man  dat '11  do  de  like  o'  dat. 
It's  just  as  Massa  Sands  sed  about  him, — 'He 
prays  too  loud  to  be  de  real  thing,' — an'  I  tell 
yo',  miss,  Massa  Sands  is  mightj^  hard  to  fool. 
Well,  mum,  if  dat  am  de  fac',  den  de  doctah 
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will  be  roostin'  pow'ful  low.  Well,  mum,  I'se 
got  to  be  a-goin'  after  de  doin'  of  de  chores, 
but  if  da's  anything  this  nigger  kin  do,  all 
yo'se  got  to  do  is  jis'  to  holler,  mum." 

With  this  he  bowed  himself  out  at  the  door; 
but  scarcely  had  he  passed  out  when  he 
stepped  back  into  the  room  again  and  said: 
*'Mum,  kin  I  tell  it?" 

*'Yes,  Shelby,  it's  no  secret  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  replied  Mrs.  Angel. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  woman  took  counsel 
with  herself  as  to  what  should  be  her  first 
move  upon  the  refuge  of  her  errant  husband, 
the  renowned  dispenser  of  the  Gospel.  She 
reflected  that  he  was  of  course  intrenched  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  her  claims 
might  be  at  first  refuted  and  denied.  Being  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  country,  naturally  had 
the  effect  to  somewhat  hamper  her  in  assert- 
ing her  legal  status  and  in  confronting  the 
embarrassing  and  unpleasant  situation. 

The  unsophisticated  Shelby  had,  in  his  free, 
outspoken  manner,  confirmed  in  its  outline 
all  that  she  had  heard  from  other  supposedly 
reliable  quarters,  of  the  false  and  deceptive 
life  of  the  man  who  had  deserted  her  without 
cause  and  abandoned  her  and  her  child  in 
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Virginia,  leaving  them  without  means  of 
support. 

She  thought  of  the  time  gone  by,  when  he 
had  led  her  to  the  altar,  of  their  first  pleasant 
years  of  happiness,  of  the  child  that  had 
blessed  their  home;  and  then  of  his  waning 
affection  and  gradual  and  determined  neglect 
of  all  that  went  to  make  up  the  enjojTnents 
of  life;  how  he  had  disappeared  without  even 
a  word  of  explanation,  except  that  he  would 
send  for  her  and  his  child  when  he  had  fixed 
upon  his  new  location. 

But  what  should  she  do  and  how  should  she 
do  it  ?  Should  she  seek  him  out,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  or  invite  him  to  call  upon  her? 

After  turning  the  subject  over  in  her  mind, 
and  exhausting  many  plans,  she  finally  set- 
tled upon  the  course  of  direct  invasion. 

First  learning  the  location  of  the  Thornton 
residence,  she  set  out  upon  her  mission,  timid 
of  heart,  j^et  brave  of  resolution. 

What  a  new  and  untried  adventure  for  this 
wronged  and  neglected  woman!  What  must 
have  been  her  distress  of  mind  and  feeling  of 
anxious  wonder,  as  she  looked  upon  this  well- 
kept  country  home,  which  had  become  the 
retreat  of  her  wayward  husband! 
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The  uncertainty  of  new  surroundings,  the 
forebodings  of  doubt  and  fear,  the  impressive- 
ness  of  lonelj^  helplessness,  all  contributed  to 
her  discomfiture,  but  still  she  did  not  falter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  second  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
woman  from  Virginia,  an  item  of  news  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Journal,  then  a  news- 
paper of  limited  proportions. 

This  piece  of  news  made  known  to  such  of 
the  public  as  had  not  already  heard  the  rumor, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angel  was  claimed  to  be 
a  married  man,  having  a  family  in  his  native 
State,  and  that  a  modest  little  woman  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  claiming  to  be  his  wife, 
but  that  the  minister  had  flatly  denied  the 
allegation  and  was  prepared  to  prove  its 
falsity. 

This  announcement  created  a  fresh  subject 
for  discussion,  and  the  expression  of  varied 
opinions  as  to  the  probable  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  charge.  The  fact  that  the  doctor  denied 
the  claim  of  relationship  naturally  inclined  the 
public  to  await  further  development. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  after  the  inter- 
view with  Shelby  when  Mrs.  Angel  repaired 
to  the  Thornton  home  and  inquired  for  the 
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minister.  The  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Thornton  and  when  the  stranger  expressed  her 
desire  to  see  the  minister,  she  was  shown  to 
the  parlor  and  advised  that  the  doctor  would 
be  called;  but  not  accepting  this  offer,  she 
expressed  her  wish  that  her  card  be  handed  to 
him.  This  card  had  written  upon  it  the  single 
word,  "Helen,"  which  she  knew  would  be 
sufficient  to  tell  it  all,  and  to  convey  the  infor- 
mation desired.  The  card  was  sent  up  by  a 
colored  servant,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  withdrew 
to  her  private  room. 

Left  alone  in  the  parlor  awaiting  results, 
the  stranger's  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  portrait 
that  hung  in  the  living  room  adjoining,  and 
which  was  plainly  visible  through  the  open 
folding  doors;  it  displayed  the  features  of  her 
husband  and  she  now  knew  she  had  made  no 
mistake,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  subject,  or 
as  to  the  place  and  his  presence.  The  picture 
had  hung  in  this  conspicuous  position  for 
many  years,  much  to  the  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Mrs.  Thornton  and  probably  to  the 
gratification  of  the  saintly  doctor.  Many  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  who  met  in  these  capacious 
rooms  to  further  the  work  of  their  heavenly 
mission,  had  been  impressed  with  the  compli- 
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mentary  preference  of  Mrs.  Thornton  in  keep- 
ing prominently  to  the  front  the  features  of 
this  perfect,  godly  man. 

But  in  the  mind  of  her  who  sat  there  now 
alone,  gazing  upon  it,  quite  different  reflec- 
tions prevailed.  It  was  the  difference  between 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  presumptions 
of  fancy;  between  what  things  are  and  what 
we  think  they  are;  between  ground-floor-ex- 
isting truth  and  stilted,  outward  supercilious- 
ness ;  between  the  inner  self  and  the  garments 
that  cover  it;  between  the  public  acclaim  of 
those  who  see  from  a  distance  and  those  who 
know  from  actual  contact.  The  apparent 
amiability  of  those  we  casually  meet  on  occa- 
sions when  all  goes  well,  as  it  usually  does 
under  such  conditions,  is  to  be  little  relied 
upon  until  closer  observation,  business  analy- 
sis, or  home  life  shall  first  confirm  it. 

When  the  card  was  handed  to  the  minister 
in  his  study,  he  quickly  closed  the  door,  asking 
the  servant  to  wait  in  the  hall  until  further 
order.  What  a  change  came  over  him!  He 
reeled  and  staggered  to  his  chair,  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands,  while  his  face  turned  pale 
and  ashen.  The  ghostly  retribution  of  a  false 
life  had  confronted  him  at  last,  and  the  time 
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had  arrived  when  the  penalty  of  humiliation 
and  disgrace  was  to  be  inflicted. 

He  who  lives  a  life  founded  upon  a  conscious 
false  and  bolstered  basis,  must  suffer  the  in- 
evitable remorse  that  follows  in  its  wake.  He 
that  is  not  to  himself  honest,  brave  and  true, 
can  never  be  a  man;  for  the  hardest  of  all 
undertakings  is  to  successfully  fool  one's  self. 
We  may  so  garnish  and  veneer,  color  and  deco- 
rate the  exteriors  as  to  seem  to  others  what  we 
appear  to  be,  but  to  oiu-selves  we  must  ever 
remain  exactly  what  we  are.  Be  false  to  one's 
self,  and  it  inevitably  follows  that  we  are  false 
to  all. 

Here  alone  in  his  study,  with  no  one  to 
harm  or  make  him  afraid,  the  minister  became 
a  weakling  and  a  coward,  groveling  in  shame 
and  disgrace  before  himself.  He  had  bowed 
to  his  Maker,  and  upon  his  knees  supplicated 
Him  for  many,  many  years,  and  yet  the  natu- 
ral result  of  the  broken  laws  of  nature  and 
the  sure  and  certain  results  of  cause  and  effect 
remained  the  same. 

And  so  it  will  ever  be;  theory  and  myth, 
doctrine  and  dogma,  prayer  and  prattle,  may 
rise  and  fall,  change  and  be  reinstated,  be 
modified  and  born  anew,  but  Nature's  stream 
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of  sparkling,  stubborn  fact  will  never  change 
its  course,  or  turn  aside  to  bruise  a  Satan  or 
shield  a  saint. 

The  embarrassing  position  and  distress  of 
mind  in  which  the  doctor  now  found  himself, 
seemed  almost  too  much  to  bear;  but  finally 
remembering  that  the  servant  waited  without 
for  an  answer,  he  feebly  regained  his  feet  and 
opening  the  door  directed  that  the  lady  be 
shown  to  his  study. 

What  occurred  between  the  minister  and 
his  wife,  and  as  to  how  and  in  what  way  he 
disposed  of  this  most  delicate  and  trying  situa- 
tion, can  only  be  guessed.  That  he  should 
have  professed  innocence  or  denied  the  rela- 
tionship in  a  meeting  with  his  own  wife  is,  of 
course,  improbable. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  details  of 
their  conversation,  it  is  true  that  he  implored 
forgiveness  and  asked  for  a  reconciliation,  and 
that  his  terms  of  capitulation  were  accepted 
by  the  wronged  and  mistreated  wife. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should 
return  with  her  to  Virginia,  and  that,  in  order 
to  save  him  from  immediate  condemnation,  the 
public  should  not  yet  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts.    To  this  end  it  was  understood  that 
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Mrs.  Angel  should  return  to  the  Gilliss  House 
and  there  await  his  preparation  for  departure, 
and  that  on  the  following  night  they  should 
take  the  boat  that  touched  at  the  Landing  at 
midnight  on  the  way  down  the  river,  and 
quietly  steal  away,  leaving  the  gossipers  to 
prattle  undisturbed. 

Mrs.  Angel  left  the  residence  without  fur- 
ther contact  with  any  of  the  household,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  apparently  as  un- 
dismayed as  any  casual  caller  upon  the  pastor 
might  be  expected  to  be. 

In  pursuance  of  the  understanding  between 
them,  the  minister  made  the  public  denial, 
which  appeared  in  the  public  press  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  to  all  inquirers  firmly  pro- 
claimed the  rumor  as  base  and  unfounded  and 
that  the  entire  matter  had  arisen  through  mis- 
take and  that  the  lady  in  question  made  no 
claim  such  as  had  gained  circulation. 

When  he  was  again  alone  in  his  study,  and 
the  door  had  closed  after  the  woman  to  whom 
he  owed  the  allegiance  of  a  lifetime,  which  he 
had  broken  and  in  dastardly  fashion  dis- 
regarded without  a  single  excuse  or  justifica- 
tion, he  sank  into  the  easy  chair  from  which 
he  had  for  many  years  written  the  sermons 
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to  be  delivered  to  others,  enjoining  upon  them 
the  observance  of  that  morality  and  upright- 
ness which  he  himself  had  openly  defied. 

He  gazed  upon  the  gilt-edged  Bible  which 
lay  open  before  him,  and  upon  the  velvet-en- 
cased hymn  book  which  lay  within  easy  reach, 
and  intuitively  opened  the  latter;  and  as  if  by 
preconceived  purpose,  it  opened  at  the  page 
where  was  written  that  hymn  which  has  done 
duty  on  so  many  occasions : — 

"Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour,  hide. 
Till  the  storms  of  life  be  past." 

But  he  could  not  be  hidden  by  sentimental 
song  or  mystic  intervention  from  the  storm  of 
his  own  creation,  or  the  unchangeable  agony 
that  follows  the  track  of  his  own  laying;  no 
songs,  incantations  or  ceremonial  demonstra- 
tions can  relieve  the  human  soul  from  the  just 
rebuke  of  violated  duty;  and  if  they  could,  the 
easy  means  of  accomplishment  would  be  so 
convenient  as  to  make  fools  of  us  all. 

He  retraced  the  incidents  of  his  career,  and 
the  angered  and  unrelenting  iuA^ectives  of  his 
unforgiving  flock  when  he  should  have  taken 
his  leave  seemed  now  ringing  in  his  ears;  for 
he  knew  too  well  that  the  ultra-religionist  is 
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slowest  to  forgive  or  to  overlook  the  errors  of 
others,  and  that  he  is  last  to  accept  the  plea 
of  pity  or  open  his  heart  to  those  who  have 
stumbled  in  their  time. 

After  he  had  regained  himself  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  subject  ^vhich  most  engaged  his 
thoughts  was  as  to  how  and  by  what  means  he 
could  secure  the  funds  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  get  away  quickly  and  clandestinely.  He 
turned  the  matter  over  and  over;  he  thought 
of  all  the  members  of  his  church,  many  of 
whom  were  able  to  help  him  in  this  trying 
predicament;  but  would  they  do  it?  Not  one 
in  all  the  list  could  he  lay  his  hand  upon  with 
confidence  of  success.  The  rigorous  fro\\rQ 
of  the  straitlaced  and  the  cold,  dull  ear 
that's  turned  to  those  who  have  broken  the 
law  of  the  commandments,  he  hesitated  to 
brook.  Those  who  hold  themselves  out  as  per- 
fectionists, seldom  stoop  to  compromise  their 
sacred  environments  by  aiding  those  who  pol- 
lute the  sanctuary;  principally  for  the  reason 
that  they  must  pretend  to  be  too  exalted  to 
extenuate  or  overlook  the  infractions  of  the 
bleak  and  measured  doctrines  of  the  ancient, 
frosty  creeds. 
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But  where  should  he  go,  and  to  whom  should 
he  turn?  If  he  could  but  find  a  great,  kind 
heart,  a  broad,  sjnnpathetic  soul,  that  might 
turn  aside  and  extend  the  hand  of  mercy  to 
him  who  had  fallen  and  failed,  and  that  could 
see  humanity  as  it  is,  with  all  its  frailties, 
foibles  and  faults,  then  he  might  secure  the 
aid  he  sought. 

He  thought  also  of  the  debts  he  owed,  and 
of  those  who  would  be  embarrassed  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  them  when  he  was  gone;  but 
how  could  it  now  be  avoided  or  evaded?  It 
was  done,  and  done  forever;  the  natural  desire 
of  the  unfortunate  is  to  seek  solace  and  relief 
in  solitude,  where  the  familiar  faces  of  friends 
no  longer  harass  the  secrets  of  the  soul.  And 
be  he  ever  so  guilty,  who  can  justly  chide  the 
sufferer  that  seeks  to  hide  himself  in  the  midst 
of  solitude? 

He  had  played  the  role  and  failed,  but  what 
of  that?  But  for  failures,  no  progress  would 
be  made.  It  is  by  and  through  the  failin-es 
of  ourselves  and  others  that  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  for  us  to  help  ourselves  and  shoulder 
the  results  of  our  own  mistakes,  here  and  now; 
and  cease  to  deceive  ourselves  that  we  may 
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trust  to  the  phantom  of  relief  beyond,  which 
must  in  the  end  be  fanciful,  unavailable  and 
barren. 

The  doctor  arose  and  walked  the  floor,  sub- 
dued, bewildered  and  puzzled,  for  he  had  not 
a  dollar  to  depend  upon,  nor  the  means  with 
which  to  procure  it.  He  must  go  and  at  once, 
before  the  storm  should  break  upon  him. 
Strange  to  say,  the  name  that  came  uppermost 
in  his  mind  was  that  of  Mark  Sands,  the  man 
whom  he  had  the  most  vilified  and  upbraided, 
not  because  he  really  beheved  what  he  had 
said  about  him  or  even  thought  ill  of  him,  but 
because  his  position  as  a  minister  impelled 
him  to  take  a  public  position  and  make  an 
attack  which  his  own  honest  judgment  did  not 
approve.  Alas  for  preacher  and  alas  for 
priest!  that  the  proprieties  of  their  office 
should  be  such  that  they  cannot  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  are  so  circumscribed  and 
hedged  about  by  the  traditions  of  a  doubtful 
mystery  as  to  be  afraid  to  trust  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

All  round  the  world  and  in  every  land  there 
are  ministers  and  priests  who  fain  would 
break  away  and  cut  loose  from  church  and 
creed,  with  their  rigorous,  unbelievable  and 
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unnatural  teachings,  and  toss  the  vestments  to 
the  cloisters,  and  relegate  ceremonies  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  gloomy  past,  there  to  be 
forgotten  along  with  the  slanders  that  so- 
called  Holy  Writ  has  charged  up  against  the 
Deity.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  great 
and  the  brave,  by  the  free  and  uncurtailed, 
by  those  who  prefer  to  be  themselves  rather 
than  the  imitators  of  others,  by  those  who  pre- 
fer to  trust  the  up-to-date  intelligence  of  the 
present  than  the  vaporings  and  questionable 
legends  of  mythical  birth. 

Mark  Sands  was  the  ideal  of  his  present 
thoughts,  and  to  him  he  concluded  to  turn. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  be  dispatched 
by  messenger  and  at  once  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mark.    It  read  like  this : 

**Mark  Sands,  Esq. 

"My  dear  Sir:    I  am  in  trouble  and  it  has 
ever  been  said  that  you  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  friend  when  all  others  fail.    Can  I  see 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience? 
''Yours  in  a  new  role, 

"Henry  Angel." 

The  theoretical  perverseness  of  Mark  Sands, 
which  the  minister  had  so  often  proclaimed 
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in  public  and  private,  had  now,  in  the  hour 
of  distress,  changed  to  commendable  virtue. 
The  saving  grace  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  his  assumed  reliance  was  now  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  of  avail  or  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  his  existing  difficulties,  and  to  accomplish 
the  result  necessary  for  his  immediate  wants. 
It  was  dollars  he  needed.  The  mint  of  grace 
had  not  coined  the  kind  of  circulating  medium 
that  would  bring  solace  to  him,  and  the  hand 
that  must  now  be  reached  down  must  contain 
something  more  substantial  than  mere  quo- 
tations from  some  epistle. 

Sands  was  thought  to  be  more  reliable, 
could  be  the  easier  reached,  and  with  much 
more  hope  for  relief  of  the  character  he 
demanded. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  note  was  handed  to  Mark  in  the  Wat- 
kins  Bank,  while  he  was  tilted  back  in  his 
chair  enjoying  his  companionable  pipe,  wholly 
unaware  of  any  possibility  of  his  being  so- 
licited to  become  involved  in  the  rmnors  con- 
nected with  this  episode  which  the  people  were 
all  discussing. 

As  the  note  was  handed  to  him,  he  brought 
his  chair  forward  and  carefully  read  it,  sat 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Watkins.    After  reading  it,  Watkins  said : 

''Well,  Mark,  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  it?" 

<  <  Do  <? "  replied  Mark.  ' '  Don 't  he  say  he 's  in 
trouble*?    And  I  reckon  he  ought  to  know." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Watkins,  "but  how 
could  he  expect  you  to  help  him,  when  he  has 
abused  you  so  unmercifully?" 

"Why,  that's  the  kind  o'  people  you  kin 
count  on  in  a  pinch,"  responded  Mark. 
"Friends  is  usually  good  things  when  the  sun 
shines,  but  when  it's  gittin'  cloudy  and  cold 
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they've  somethin'  else  to  do.  The  chap  that's 
shovin'  uphill  an'  takin'  ever 'thing  along  as 
he  goes,  kin  find  plenty  o'  people  to  ride  with 
him,  but  when  a  cog  slips  an'  the  brakes  won't 
work,  they're  all  a-jumpin'  off.  Anybody  kin 
be  a  friend  when  it  pays,  but  the  feller  that 
sticks  when  stickin's  hard,  is  the  chap  that 
counts,  Watkins. ' ' 

''Mark,  you  are  one  man  in  a  thousand," 
suggested  Watkins. 

"The  t'other  nine  hundred  and  ninetj^-nine 
can't  keep  me  from  helpin'  a  poor  cuss  as 
needs  it,"  continued  Mark,  reaching  for  the 
note.  "We  didn't  have  the  makin'  o'  men, 
Watkins.  If  we  had  we  might  o'  fixed  'em  so 
they  couldn't  go  wrong;  the  feller  that  made 
'em  may  do  better  the  next  time  he  tackles 
the  job,  but  we're  here  like  a  job  lot,  an' 
there's  no  use  in  trying'  to  fool  ourselves  or 
be  pretendin'  we're  angels  as  long  as  wings  is 
scarcer  than  white  colts,  an'  I  reckon  you 
never  saw  a  white  colt  in  all  your  life." 

"But,  Mark,  how  can  you  be  of  any  help 
to  him?  And  besides  all  that,  you  owe  him 
no  duty  whatever,"  remarked  Watkins. 

"That  may  be  all  so,  and  then  again  it 
mayn't;  you  see  it's  this  way,  Watkins — he's 
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no  different  from  the  balance  of  us.  When  we 
git  in  close  quarters,  we  all  squeal,  an'  a 
preacher's  just  like  the  common  herd  when  he 
gits  hooked.  The  horn  hurts,  jist  the  same. 
They  kin  git  along  with  quotin'  Scripter  an' 
singin'  songs  when  the  people  pays  the  bills, 
but  when  they  git  holes  in  their  pants  an' 
down  at  the  heel,  singin'  an'  quotin'  is 
a-lackin'  ov  substance.  But  what's  the  use  o' 
turnin'  your  back  on  a  man  jist  'cause  he's 
got  a  few  fool  notions?  The  world's  full  ov  us 
critters  that's  got  all  kinds  ov  funny  crimps; 
but  what's  that  all  got  to  do  with  not  helpin' 
a  cuss  that's  needin'  it?  Jist  'cause  he's  a 
preacher  an'  had  to  'buse  me,  ain't  nothin' 
against  him;  he  never  did  mean  it,  but  he  had 
to  do  it  or  give  up  his  whistle.  An'  some- 
body's got  to  do  the  preachin'  as  long  as  peo- 
ple's willin'  to  pay  the  preacher  to  tell  'em 
their  money's  worth,  an'  I  reckon  he'd  jist 
as  well  git  it  as  any  ov  'em.  You  can't  never 
tell,  Watkins;  you  may  fail  at  the  bankin'  busi- 
ness, an'  being  no  use  for  anything  else,  the 
Lord  might  send  a  call  to  you  to  preach. 
There's  no  tellin',  'cause  he's  called  some 
awful  conmion  stock,  accordin'  to  what  they 
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say;  an'  I'd  never  blame  you,  for  there's  many 
a  man  in  the  business  simply  'cause  he  can't 
help  it.  It's  all  in  a  lifetime  anyhow,  an'  a 
man's  a  man  even  if  he  has  failed;  if  he's  done 
his  best,  he's  done  enough,  an'  I  alius  allowed 
that  it's  better  to  try,  an'  do  your  derndest, 
an'  fail,  than  be  a  livin'  on  your  wife's 
relations. 

''Preachers  are  mostly  made  by  their 
parents,  an'  started  in  the  dark,  an'  when  they 
git  old  enough  to  know  better,  they're  too  old 
to  do  better.  So,  Watkins,  I  jist  think  I'll 
step  over  to  his  gospel  shop  an'  see  how  things 
is  a-grindin'.  It  can't  hurt  me,  an'  it  may  be 
that  the  yoke  is  a-gallin'  of  him  a  little,  an'  I 
might  pull  out  a  bow  or  two,  an'  things  might 
set  easier  for  him." 

Mark  here  arose  and  started  for  the  door, 
but  just  as  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  knob 
he  turned  and  said: 

"Watkins,  I  reckon  I've  still  got  a  little 
cash  left  in  the  crib  here,  haven't  I?" 

''Yes,"  responded  Watkins,  "but  you  are 
not  thinking  of  investing  any  cash  in  the  doc- 
tor, are  you  ?  You  know  that  he  has  not  paid 
a  single  dollar  on  the  notes  that  Colonel  Thorn- 
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ton  signed  for  liim  here  at  the  bank;  or,  for 
that  matter,  on  any  other  notes  that  people 
have  signed  for  him." 

Mark  hesitated  a  moment  and  turning 
around,  retraced  his  steps  and  again  took  his 
seat. 

"Watkins,"  he  said,  ''the  difference  be- 
tween the  colonel  and  myself  is,  that  he  signed 
for  the  Lord's  sake  an'  I'm  dern  fool  enough 
to  put  up  for  man's  sake,  an'  let  a  poor  devil 
out  ov  a  hole.  But  I  don't  know  what  he  wants 
o'  me,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  git  balky  no  matter 
what  it  is.  The  best  way  is  to  drive  straight 
up  to  trouble,  keepin'  a  steady  grip  on  the 
lines,  an'  jump  out  an'  hitch  right  in  its  face, 
tackle  it  with  both  hands  an'  flounce  the  life 
out  ov  it  on  short  notice. 

"He  may  be  wantin'  of  a  whole  lot  o'  things. 
I'm  no  saint  pretender,  Watkins,  as  ever 'body 
knows.  At  the  same  time  I've  lent  a  hand 
a  many  a  time,  an'  when  a  feller  writes  me 
a  letter  like  that,  'specially  when  he'd  bin 
fightin'  me,  he  must  be  gittin'  toler'bly  tan- 
gled up  or  he  wouldn't  'a  done  it.  It's  mighty 
plain  to  me  that  he's  a-lookin'  for  somethin' 
that  his  flock  won't  give  him." 
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Rising  again  and  starting  for  the  door  he 
said: 

^*So  here  goes,  Watkins.  You  kin  call  Sands 
a  fool,  but  there's  a  kind  ov  a  feelin'  here 
that  there's  somethin'  needs  a-doin'." 

When  Sands  had  gone,  Watkins  turned  to 
the  bank  clerk  and  said: 

"John,  I  think  that  Mark  is  one  of  the 
grandest  men  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  and 
when  he  leaves  it,  we  shall  not  see  his  like 
again.  Now  just  think  of  it!  Here's  the  par- 
son, who  has  criticized  and  condemned  him 
as  the  worst  of  all  men,  an  enemy  of  all  that's 
good,  and  circulated  falsehoods  concerning  his 
character,  and  yet  here  he  is,  a  great,  brave, 
big-hearted  nobleman,  forgiving  everything 
and  starting  off  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  help 
the  man  who's  offended  most.  John,  I'd 
rather  trust  him  than  all  the  deacons  and  class 
leaders  that  could  be  herded  in  a  forty-acre 
field.  If  there's  a  hereafter  and  they  turn 
Mark's  kind  out,  then  I'll  bet  all  my  interest 
in  the  bank  that  there  won't  be  enough  of  them 
left  on  the  inside  to  whip  a  cat." 

Sands  walked  up  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  Thornton  residence  and  passing  by  the 
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door  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  he  could  not  but 
reflect  upon  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  the 
committee  here,  in  the  time  when  the  minister 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fixed  confidence  with 
the  public. 

He  paused  in  front  of  the  bright  reflection 
of  the  open  forge,  where  the  blacksmith,  in 
the  years  that  were  past,  had  heated  the  iron 
in  his  wonted  way  and  pulled  the  bellows, 
while  the  farmers  waited  for  the  sharpened 
share  or  the  welded  clevis,  and  swapped  coun- 
try news  for  village  lore.  But  the  old  smith 
was  now  no  more,  and  his  stalwart  son,  with 
muscular  arms  and  strength  of  youth,  swung 
the  hammer  his  father  had  swung,  and  whis- 
tled the  same  tune  and  hummed  the  same 
strains  which  had  fallen  upon  his  youthful  ears 
when  his  sire  had  stood  in  his  place,  with  the 
flying  sparks  from  the  anvil  playing  antics  in 
all  directions  and  the  shop  loiterers  dodging 
and  ducking  to  screen  an  eye  or  save  a  burn. 
The  familiar  ring  of  the  hammer,  that  had  so 
often  played  tit-tat-toe,  and  given  impulse  to 
industrial  doings,  and  a  hum  of  business  go- 
ings-on, brought  back  to  Sands  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ant sadness. 

The  vocation  of  the  country  blacksmith  is 
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such  as  brings  him  in  constant  contact  with 
all  phases  of  the  common,  every-day  people. 
He  becomes  a  dealer  in  mental  notions,  a  con- 
fidential remnant  counter  for  the  exchange 
of  philosophical  pennies. 

His  shop  is  the  rendezvous  for  the  village 
wags,  the  resort  of  the  long- whiskered  tobacco 
users,  old  wiseacres  of  the  times  of  Henry 
Clay,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  for  the 
professional  story-teller  and  recounter  of  the 
perils  of  pioneer  incidents  which  never  hap- 
pened. This  village  blacksmith  welds  the 
broken  chain  and  supplies  the  missing  link; 
he  binds  up  the  shattered  slivers  of  over-ten- 
sion and  rejuvenates  the  wasted  strength  of 
constant  strain;  he  sharpens  the  dull  edges 
which  wear  and  tear  produce,  and  rounds  out 
the  wasted  fiber  and  adds  new  force  to  resist- 
ing power. 

He  brings  to  the  depleted  and  worn  instru- 
ment the  glaze  and  finish  of  newness.  The 
weakness  of  age  and  failing  strength  of  the 
implements  of  husbandry  are  freshened  by  his 
hand. 

If  there  only  existed  a  smith  who  could 
repair  the  mental  and  physical  wastings  of 
men,  what  a  motley  mass  would  crowd  the 
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smithy,  anxious  for  the  touch  of  that  mys- 
terious skill!  What  a  lot  of  broken  chains, 
rusted,  worn  and  weakened  links,  and  shriv- 
eled gear  would  fill  the  space  allotted  for 
awaiting  repairs!  What  a  conglomeration  of 
wasted  human  chattels  would  throng  the 
smithy  that  offered  sure  repair  to  shattered 
frames  of  flesh  and  bone ! 

Sands  again  thought  of  the  interview  with 
the  minister,  which  had  taken  place  within 
the  shop,  and  almost  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
caught  sight  of  an  empty  nail  keg  standing 
near  the  door;  and  wondered  if  it  could  be  one 
of  the  three  brought  into  requisition  by  that 
famous  soul-saving  committee.  But  he  re- 
pressed the  undeveloped  smile,  as  a  breach 
of  propriety,  since  now,  perhaps,  he  was  bound 
on  a  saving  mission  himself,  and  turning  away 
he  continued  his  course  up  the  street. 

When  he  gently  tapped  on  the  door  of  the 
doctor's  study  a  voice  responded,  *'Come  in!'* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mark  opened  the  door  and  stood  before  the 
minister.  Apparently  the  latter  scarcely  com- 
prehended that  it  was  possible  to  have  re- 
ceived a  response  to  his  letter  so  quickly;  and 
for  an  instant  doubted  his  own  vision.  Rising 
from  his  chair,  he  reached  out  his  hand,  which 
was  firmly  grasped  by  Sands,  in  that  free  and 
earnest  style  which  always  accompanied  every 
act  of  the  great  and  noble-hearted  man.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  either  for  several 
seconds. 

Still  holding  Mark's  welcome  hand,  the  min- 
ister broke  the  silence  by  saying: 

*'Mr.  Sands,  who  would  have  ever  thought 
that  it  would  come  to  this, — that  he  whom  I 
have  mistreated,  wronged  and  maligned  should 
come  to  my  aid  in  an  hour  of  need?" 

*'Well,"  said  Mark,  releasing  his  hand,  **I 
'spose  that's  when  you  needed  me,  parson,  an' 
I  ain't  complainin'  jist  'cause  you  didn't  ask 
me  to  call  when  you  didn't  have  nothin'  in 
partic'ler  to  talk  about;  an'  I  don't  reckon 
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if  I  had  'a  called  afore  we  'd  'a  bin  quite  easy, 
anyhow." 

After  asking  Sands  to  be  seated,  the  doctor 
said: 

"Mr.  Sands,  to  begin  with,  permit  me  to 
apologize  to  3'on  for  all  I  have  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  say  against  you — I  say  compelled, 
because  it  is  absolutely  true;  my  position  as 
a  minister  made  it  imperative  for  me  to  do  so. 
May  God  pity  the  lot  of  poor  ministers,  for  I 
know,  yes,  I  too  truly  know,  that  the  life  they 
lead  must  be  not  according  to  what  their  hon- 
est judgment  tells  them  is  right,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  the  necessities  of  their  profession, 
by  a  false  and  wretched  system  of  cant,  have 
forever  fastened  upon  them.  Their  souls  be- 
long, not  to  their  God,  but  to  the  serfdom  of 
creeds  and  the  proprieties  of  religious  forms 
and  exactions. 

*'I  have  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when 
I  might  throw  open  the  windows  of  my  soul 
and  declare  myself  to  be  free  and  independent, 
and  be  a  man  among  men,  divorced  from  all 
this  hateful  and  cringing  pretense,  so  imnatu- 
ral  and  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  instincts 
and  impulses  of  brave  and  honest  hearts ;  freed 
forever  from  this  groveling  in  the  mist  and 
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mire  of  superstition  and  supercilious  dogmas, 
which  sicken  and  make  sad  and  serious  every- 
thing and  all  things." 

Warming  to  the  subject,  and  becoming  in- 
tensely in  earnest,  as  one  aroused  for  the  first 
time  to  the  full  realization  of  his  own  con- 
templations, and  like  one  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  unbosom  the  secrets  of  a 
lifetime,  he  now  felt  that  in  the  presence  of 
this  man,  whom  he  in  fact,  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  his  soul,  had  always  admired  and  regarded 
as  one  of  the  grandest  of  men,  he  had  the  open 
privilege  to  make  a  candid  confession  and 
throw  ofl  the  load  which  had  depressed  him  in 
his  waking  and  haunted  him  in  his  dreams. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  doctor,  emphasiz- 
ing his  remarks  by  slapping  his  hand  upon  the 
chair  post,  "I  have  been  an  imitator  and  a 
parrot-prater  for  all  these  years;  stood  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  public  and  private,  proclaiming 
and  preaching  that  which  I  never  believed  and 
that  which  my  own  reason  rebelled  against. 

*' Every  minister  who  puts  on  the  Reverend 
harness  for  the  first  time,  cannot  escape  that 
feeling  of  deceptive  attitude  which  its  new- 
ness brings  to  him,  when  he  retires  to  himself 
and  reflects  upon  the  subject.    Well  do  I  re- 
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member  when  I  first  donned  that  imaginary 
rigging  and  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
minister.  That  feeling  can  never  be  forgotten 
and  I  would  to  God  it  had  conquered  me  then. 
When  I  was  left  to  myself,  and  to  wonder  if 
I  really  was  what  others  pretended  to  think 
I  was,  what  a  strange  feeling  of  double-dealing 
took  possession  of  me;  and  while  I  have  tried 
from  that  day  to  this  to  shake  it  off,  yet  still 
in  my  mature  and  experienced  years,  it  can- 
not be  driven  from  me.  Year  by  year  that 
feeling  has  developed  and  increased,  and  not 
until  now,  when  misfortune  and  disgrace  have 
overtaken  me,  when  my  reputation  is  blasted 
and  the  bitterness  of  remorse  has  entered  into 
me,  have  I  found  the  strength  and  mustered 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth. 

*'So  it  is,  Mr.  Sands,  with  thousands  of 
others  in  the  ministry.  They  are  in  the  busi- 
ness by  force  of  circumstances;  bread  and  rai- 
ment must  be  had;  they  are  thrown  into  this 
church  creed  vortex  by  chance,  ignorance,  or 
by  force  of  home  surroundings,  and  when  once 
in  they  are  intuitively  carried  along  by  that 
indefinable  and  inexplicable  adherence  to  the 
precepts  of  a  doubtful  theology.  The  minister 
is  an  abnormal,  incongruous  specimen  of  hu- 
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manity,  out  of  place  in  all  practical  or  business 
matters,  and  a  leader  only  among  women,  chil- 
dren and  superannuated  males.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  ministry  is  committed  to  a  system 
which  deals  in  refined  confusion  and  miscel- 
laneous nothingness.  Its  basic  assertions 
emanate  from  no  traceable  source  of  truth, 
and  end  in  ridiculous  and  ludicrous  situations. 
Theology  is  mystifying  and  complicated;  and 
ever  will  be  until  religion  is  taken  away  from 
professional  ministers,  chui'ch  builders  and 
creed  makers. 

''Religion  ought  to  be  simplicity — not  com- 
plication; it  should  be  discoverable  at  first 
view,  without  elaboration  or  intricate  investi- 
gation. It  consists  alone  in  good  intention  and 
should  be  easy  and  natural;  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  printer's  ink  nor  the  accident  of  doubtful 
language  or  hieroglyphics,  nor  found  in  any 
book,  decalogues  or  stone  inscription;  but  is 
spontaneous  and  evident,  without  even  the 
thought  of  proof;  for  no  religion  is  worth  the 
thought  that  pleads  for  a  hearing;  it  must  be 
so  self-apparent  that  all  must  see  it  alike.  Yet 
theology  has  so  beclouded  it  with  miserable 
distinctions,  explanations,  and  revolting  ex- 
cuses and  qualifications;  with  such  evasive, 
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false  and  wretched  subterfuges,  that  no  plain 
honest  soul  can  endure  its  stilted  arrogance, 
or  become  reconciled  to  its  essential  potency 
or  materiality. 

"The  intelhgence  of  the  world,  Mr.  Sands, 
must  eventually  come  to  your  plain,  every-day, 
philosophical  way  of  thinking;  there  can  never 
be  any  other  that  is  worth  the  thought  of  in- 
tellectual men,  and  I  have  longed  to  have  the 
chance  to  tell  you  so.  I  acknowledge  now  your 
superiority  over  me,  in  your  clear,  outspoken 
naturalness,  and  I  exceedingly  regret  that  in 
the  years  which  are  past,  I  have  not  been  as 
true  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  common 
honesty  as  you  have  been. 

"Now  and  here  I  declare  finally  and  forever 
my  complete  divorce  from  the  revolting  teach- 
ings of  orthodoxy  and  all  its  kindred  tribes; 
come  what  may,  I  will  be  a  man." 

"Yes,  I  hear  what  you  say,  parson,"  said 
Mark  Sands,  "an*  you've  said  a  heap  o'  things, 
an'  I  allow  it's  all  so,  but  the  whole  thing 
never  bothered  me  much  to  speak  of,  'cause  I 
alius  held  it  to  be  a  fact  that  if  a  feller  'tended 
right  well  to  his  own  knittin',  he'd  never  git 
his  yarn  tangled." 

"But,  Mr.  Sands,"  continued  the  minister, 
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*'my  time  of  usefulness  here  is  at  an  end.'* 

"And  why  is  that,  parson?"  inquired  Mark. 

*'Mr.  Sands,"  said  the  doctor,  **this  story 
that  I  am  a  married  man  and  that  my  wife 
is  here  ends  all  with  me. ' ' 

*'Well,"  suggested  Mark,  **you  say  it's  not 
so,  an'  I  can't  see  how  a  man  kin  git  hurt  by  a 
thing  that  ain't  so." 

"But  it's  all  true,  Mr.  Sands,  it's  all  true; 
and  my  open  denial  was  only  to  hold  off  the 
public  until  I  could  have  time  to  decide  upon 
what  was  to  be  done." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Mark,  "if  it's  all  so,  an' 
she  is  your  wife,  I  still  don't  see  how  that 
kin  hurt  you,  either,  exceptin'  it  might  make 
you  feel  a  leetle  bit  queer  about  your  claimin' 
to  be  a  single  man." 

"I  am  ruined  and  down  and  out,  Mr.  Sands, 
and  now,  fallen  and  disgraced,  I  have  sent 
for  you,  not  that  you  are  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  me,  but  somehow  and  some  way  there 
is  that  peculiar  thing  in  human  nature  which 
often  causes  one  to  turn  to  strangers  rather 
than  to  those  who  ought  to  be  his  friends  in 
time  of  need;  why  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  must 
leave  this  place  before  tomorrow's  sun.  This 
awful  feeling  of  humiliation  will  kill  me,  if 
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I  do  not  escape  it  at  once.  But  how  and  by 
what  means  is  the  important  question.  I  am 
penniless  and  without  funds  with  which  to  go. 
My  wife  has  promised  to  forgive  me,  if  I  go 
with  her,  and  I  know  she  is  a  pure  and  honest 
woman,  and  I  love  and  trust  her.  My  deepest 
regret  is  that  I  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  de- 
serting her.  Our  little  child  in  Virginia,  God 
bless  its  soul,  is  too  young  to  share  in  this 
mortification,  and  when  all  this  is  shaken  off, 
I  never,  no  never,  will  be  a  fool  again." 

Rising,  he  walked  the  floor  in  evident  dis- 
tress of  mind,  continuing: 

"Why,  oh  why,  will  man  so  deceive  him- 
self and  bring  disgrace  upon  himself  and  all 
who  have  trusted  and  believed  him?" 

*' Parson,"  said  Mark,  "it  seems  to  me 
you're  a-talkin'  about  somethin'  that's  already 
happened,  so  w^hat's  the  use  o'  worryin'? 
When  a  thing's  done,  it's  done.  But  after  all, 
parson,  you  ain't  done  nothin'  worse  than 
many  another  feller's  done;  and  even  if  you 
had,  the  next  thing  is,  what's  to  be  done  about 
it?  If  it's  cash  you're  a-wantin',  an'  that's  all 
that's  holdin'  you  up  agin  your  trouble,  whj'- 
don't  you  say  so?  I  never  spent  much  money 
on  preachers  to  speak  of,  but  I  reckon  it's 
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about  my  time  now,  parson,  an'  so  you  kin  git 
your  things  packed  an'  count  on  me  for  the 
money." 

The  minister  here  again  grasped  Mark's 
hand  with  both  his  own,  saying: 

''If  all  the  world  were  like  you,  Mr.  Sands, 
preachers  would  be  out  of  business;  and  yet 
they  pretend,  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  do, 
that  such  as  you  are  the  enemies  of  all  good. 
But  the  truth  is  not  in  them  when  they  say 
it,  and  they  know  it.  You  have,  by  this  offer, 
brought  that  relief  which  gladdens  my  heart; 
but  how  can  I  ever  repay  you?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mark,  "I've  never  bin  in 
the  habit  o'  doin'  things  o'  this  kind  on  the 
value  received  plan;  if  it  helps  you,  then  it 
helps  me.  I  alius  feel  better  myself  when 
somebody  else  is  feelin'  better;  so,  now,  par- 
son, when  do  you  want  to  git  your  traps 
together?" 

"This  very  night  and  before  another  sun, 
Mr.  Sands,"  replied  the  minister. 

"All  right,  parson,"  continued  Mark,  "the 
'L.  X.  Aubrey'  touches  at  the  Landin'  on  its 
way  down  the  river  about  midnight.  I'll  have 
Jim  Childs  an'  'Mornin'  Star'  to  come  for  your 
belongin's  an'  take  'em  to  the  boat,  an'  when 
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the  bell  rings  for  the  Landin'  I'll  be  there 
with  money  enough  to  keep  you  from  worryin' 
on  that  head.  So,  as  time  is  a-goin'  on,  an' 
you  need  some  for  yourself,  I'll  be  a-goin'." 

As  Mark  turned  to  go,  the  minister,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  said  in  a  subdued  and  half -broken 
voice : 

** God  bless  you." 

*'Now,"  said  Mark,  "I  thought  you'd  quit 
that  bizness  an'  was  a-comin'  down  on  earth 
hereafter. ' ' 

"I  have  formed  such  a  habit  of  saying  that; 
and  it  takes  time  to  get  down  to  simplicity." 

"But  I  reckon  there's  no  harm  in  it,  par- 
son," replied  Sands,  and  stepping  into  the 
hall  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Thornton,  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  observing  Mark,  wondered  what  he  and 
the  minister  could  possibly  have  had  in  com- 
mon; but  inasmuch  as  it  had  gradually  begun 
to  dawn  upon  her  that  perhaps  the  woman 
story  might  be  true,  she  thought  that  it  might 
even  be  possible  that  there  were  some  worse 
men  than  Sands. 

As  Mark  retraced  his  steps,  he  met  Jim 
Childs  coming  across  the  street,  carrying  a 
half-dozen  coonskins,  which  he  was  taking 
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down  to  the  hide  house  at  the  wharf  to  be 
exchanged  for  State  Bank  money  with  which 
to  replenish  his  tobacco  supply,  which  he  al- 
ways referred  to  as  the  "needcessities  of  life." 

**Say,  Jim,''  interrupted  Mark,  "I  want  you 
to  git  'Mornin'  Star'  an'  go  up  to  Thornton's, 
just  after  it  gits  a  little  dark  like,  an'  load 
up  the  parson's  traps  an'  take  'em  down  to 
the  Landin'  in  time  for  the  'L.  X.  Aubrey,' 
goin'  down  tonight." 

*' Yo'  don't  say,"  said  Jim,  chewing  his  long 
green  with  renewed  energy.  *'Then  it's  all 
so,  an'  that  ar'  woman's  got  him  a-goin',  has 
she?  I  tell  yo',  Mark,  women  is  mighty  tick- 
lish varmints  when  they  gits  on  to  the  trail, 
an'  I  guess  she's  tracked  him  up  an'  treed 
him,  sure  an'  sartin.  Yo'  know,  Mark,  I've 
jist  bin  'spec tin'  this.  I  kin  alius  tell  when 
somethin's  goin'  ter  happen.  My  yaller  houn's 
jist  bin  a-howlin'  an'  a-carryin'  on,  fitner'  'en 
ter  kill,  all  las'  night,  an'  I  knowed  the  devil 'ed 
be  ter  pay  afore  long.  A  houn's  got  sense  jist 
like  other  folks  has,  an'  that's  the  way  they 
hev  ov  talkin'  to  yo'.  Well,  well,  I'll  be  'tarnel 
darned,  Mark,  it's  funny,  ain't  it?" 

Breaking  into  a  laugh  and  giving  a  slight 
chuckle,  he  continued: 
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*'I  wonder  if  he'll  wear  that  plug  hat  a-goin' 
out,  like  he  did  a-comin'  in?" 

Noticing  that  Mark  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate his  merriment  over  the  misfortunes  of 
the  minister,  Jim  straightened  his  counte- 
nance and  assumed  a  serious  air,  and  said: 

*' Well,  Mark,  there's  no  use  cryin'  over  spilt 
milk,  an'  I  guess  he's  broke  the  pitcher  an' 
spilt  it  all;  but  as  they  used  to  say  down  in 
ol'  Tennessee,  the  devil  takes  the  last  'un  over 
the  fence,  an'  I'm  glad  'taint  yo',  ner  'taint 
me.  So  I'll  hev  the  things  at  the  Landin'  all 
right,  Mark." 

After  Mark  had  passed  on  a  short  distance, 
Jim  turned  around,  and  flapping  the  coon- 
skins  in  the  air,  and  indulging  in  a  loud  laugh, 

he  said,  "But  say,  Mark,  it's  funny,  ain't  if?" 
*         *         *         *         *         *         * 

When  the  gleaming  lights  of  the  ''L.  X. 
Aubrey"  were  seen  up  the  river,  swinging  to 
and  fro  over  the  turbulent  current  of  the 
muddy  Missouri,  and  the  landing  whistle 
sound  fell  upon  the  stillness  of  midnight,  and 
the  surging,  doleful  noise  of  the  engine 's  revo- 
lutions broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  river 
bottoms,  pervading  the  quiet  of  the  city  on  the 
hills,  there  were  few  indeed  who  knew  that 
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the  minister  was  about  to  shake  the  dust  from 
his  feet  and  unceremoniously  surrender  all 
future  identity  with  affairs  at  the  Landing. 

Mrs.  Angel  sat  silently  and  pensively  upon 
a  trunk,  watching  the  maneuvers  of  the 
great  floating  palace,  gradually  reducing  the 
distance  from  the  wharf,  while  Sands  and  the 
doctor  exchanged  the  last  words  with  each 
other;  but  observed  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  Sands  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  now 
penitent  and  reformed  husband  a  roll  of  bills, 
which  appeared  at  least  to  warrant  the  as- 
sumption that  their  temporary  financial  diffi- 
culties had  vanished. 

*'Mr.  Sands,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for 
this  uncalled-for  act  of  kindness?"  said  the 
minister,  as  Mark  handed  him  the  money. 

*' There  ain't  no  payin'  to  this,  parson;  if 
there  was,  I  wouldn't  be  doin'  it.  They'll  all 
be  a-sayin',  when  they  hear  this,  that  I'm  a 
'tarnel  fool  for  standin'  by  you,  parson,  but 
my  notion  is,  that  it  never  hurts  no  man  to 
throw  out  a  rope  when  there's  folks  in  trouble. 
It's  best  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  feller  while 
he's  livin',  an'  not  be  a-keepin'  all  the  flowers 
for  the  funeral;  the  grass  that's  kept  green  is 
no  account  when  you're  dead.    I  reckon  I  ain't 
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no  Christian  o'  the  kind  you've  been  in  the 
habit  ov  talkin'  about,  parson,  but  if  there's 
any  hereafter  I'm  a-thinkin'  they'll  do  me 
about  right,  an'  if  they  don't — well,  all  I  kin 
say  is,  they  won't  be  the  kind  o'  stuff  I'm 
countin'  on. 

*'Now,  parson,  I  guess  this '11  be  about  the 
last  time  we'll  ever  meet.  It's  easy  for  a  fel- 
ler to  tell  somebody  else  what  to  do,  but  I 
ain't  goin'  to  do  much  o'  that,  'cause  I  think 
you've  bin  bumped  about  enough.  A  sore 
conscience  is  worse  than  a  sore  toe,  'cause  you 
kin  cut  a  sore  toe  off,  but  conscience  is  the 
whole  thing.  But,  parson,  there  ain't  no 
wrong,  an'  there  ain't  no  right,  'ceptin'  as 
your  conscience  says  it's  so.  All  I  say  is,  git 
right  with  yourself.  The  law  of  the  road  is, 
*Turn  to  the  right';  jist  keep  a-turnin'  that 
way,  an'  you'll  never  git  tripped  up  on  this 
earth,  an'  if  there's  any  other  place  besides 
this,  you  can't  git  tangled  much  there  to  speak 
of,  either.  There's  nothin'  beats  jist  bein'  a 
plain  man,  ever'  day  in  the  year. 

**When  this  boat  leaves,  we'll  never  meet 
again;  and  when  the  sun  rises  in  the  mornin' 
you'll  be  a  long  ways  down  the  river,  an'  away 
from  all  your  troubles;  quit  thinkin'  about  'em, 
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an'  make  no  new  'uns,  an'  if  you  still  want  to 
do  a  leetle  prayin',  why  it  can't  hurt  anybody 
in  particler,  but  hereafter,  parson,  you  take 
care  ov  your  wife  an'  child,  an'  let  God  take 
care  ov  Himself." 

The  gangplank  was  pulled  in,  the  stern 
wheel  again  plashed  the  waters,  and  the  steam- 
boat was  hidden  in  the  darkness.  Sands  stood 
alone  on  the  dock,  silent  and  reflective,  until 
the  last  glimmer  of  the  lights  had  faded  away. 
He  thought  of  the  minister's  coming  and  of  his 
going,  of  his  brief  years  of  successful  ministra- 
tion, the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  ambitions 
and  dreams  of  men;  how  the  accidents  of  an 
hour,  or  the  uncertainties  of  chance,  transform 
the  fixed  purpose  to  which  we  have  been 
committed. 

In  his  reflective  mood  he  unconsciously  said 
aloud  to  himself,  ''Well,  what  of  it  anyhow? 
We're  all  chips  from  the  same  block.  A 
preacher  is  nothin'  but  a  man,  an'  the  poor 
cuss  has  found  it  out,  an'  it's  tough  that  he 
had  to  be  hit  so  hard,  but  a  good  kick  in  the 
right  place  is  the  makin'  ov  many  a  man. 
Well,  it's  all  over  now,  an'  I  guess  his  heart's 
in  the  right  place,  an'  that  little  child  down  in 
ole  Vii'ginny  will  throw  its  arms  aroun'  his 
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neck  an'  be  jist  as  glad  to  see  him  as  if  all 
this  had  never  happened;  an'  that'll  be  pleasin' 
enough  for  me,  even  if  I've  done  nothin'  else. 
So,  good-bye,  parson,  an'  luck  to  you  an' 
yours ! ' ' 

Turning  from  the  dock  he  strolled  up  the 
hill  to  the  Gilliss  House. 

Thus  were  closed  the  affairs  of  the  minister, 
to  whom  we  bid  a  kind  farewell,  and  gra- 
ciously mingle  his  faults  with  our  own,  and 
minimize  them  in  the  general  mixture  of  the 
failures  of  the  masses,  which  certainly  are  not 
other  than  it  was  intended  they  should  be, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  so. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

''Come  right  in,  Massa  Hood!  Miss  Lucy '11 
be  a-comin'  right  down  in  a  jiffy,  sah,"  said 
Aunt  Jennie,  the  colored  waiting  maid,  as  she 
answered  the  ring  of  the  great  door  bell. 

"Hello,  auntie,  what's  all  this  display  of 
flowers  in  the  drawing-room?  Is  there  any- 
body to  be  married  here  tonight?" 

"No,  Lor'  bless  yo'  soul,  Massa  Hood.  What 
makes  you  think  thar's  gwine  to  be  a  weddin' 
heah  tonight?  I  don't  'spect  it's  a-comin'  off 
as  soon  as  all  that,  is  it?" 

"No,  I  hope  not,  auntie;  especially  inasmuch 
as  I  have  not  been  invited." 

"Now  hush  yo'self,  Massa  Hood,  don't  you 
a-go  teasin'  me  'bout  weddin 's,  'case  I'se  not 
g'wine  to  have  nothin'  that  kind  'round  heah, 
leastwise  'outen  my  consent." 

"Then,  auntie,  I  suppose  you  are  expecting 
to  select  the  gentleman  whom  Miss  Thornton 
is  to  marry,  are  you?  Well,  if  that's  the  case, 
am  I  to  be  considered  as  being  on  your  list?" 

"Now  look  heah,  Massa  Hood,  who  sed  you 
war  not  on  de  list  ?   He  way  yo '  and  Miss  Lucy 
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am  a-visitin'  since  de  minister  left,  I'se  made 
up  my  mind  to  de  notion  you've  dun  got  de 
list  mighty  nigh  fixed  up  already." 

"Yes,  auntie,"  replied  Hood,  "but  if  it  can- 
not be  made  up  unless  you  give  your  consent, 
then  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  not  yet  inter- 
viewed you  upon  the  subject.  But  if  I  had 
your  approval  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
also  to  permit  Miss  Thornton  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it." 

"Gracious  me,  how  yo'  do  talk,  Massa 
Hood!"  said  Aunt  Jennie,  again  indulging  in 
a  decided  breaking  of  her  features.  "Jis' 
liken 's  if  yo'  didn't  know  moah  'bout  it  den 
I  do's.  If  yo'  wuz  a-gwine  to  ask  me  first, 
I  doan  reckon  yo'd  be  a-havin'  much  worry 
'bout  what  de  answer  would  be,  do's  yo"? 
I'se  mighty  pow'ful  glad  dat  little  whiffet  ov 
a  minister  ain't  de  one  to  be  a-askin'  me,  'case 
I  hain't  no  use  fer  him,  nohow." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  auntie,  he  was  not  so  bad 
a  man,  I  hope;  he  simply  just  made  a  little 
slip  in  his  life,  and  probably  it  will  be  the  best 
for  him  in  the  end,  and  result  in  making  a 
better  man." 

"Yo'  can't  make  no  man  outen  him,  Massa 
Hood;  he's  dun  gone  to  de  trash  pile,  an' 
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'cordin'  to  my  notion  he  wuz  dun  gone  afore 
he  started." 

"I  thought  you  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  the  minister,  auntie." 

*'Now,  Massa  Hood,  yo'  knows  better 'n  to 
say  de  like  o'  dat.  I  nevah  liked  him  no  bet- 
ter 'ner  Miss  Lucy  did,  an'  she  jes  wouldn't 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  him  nohow." 

*'It  may  be  you  are  difficult  to  please,  and 
if  such  a  perfect  gentleman  as  Rev.  Dr.  Angel 
would  not  suit  you,  I  scarcely  know  where 
you  would  find  the  man." 

*'Lor  bless  yo,  yo'se  mighty  hintin'  like,  but 
to  tell  de  truf,  if  I  war  awaitin'  to  hit  de 
man  with  a' snowball,  I'm  mighty  sartin  yo'd 
have  to  be  a-dodgin',  Massa  Hood." 

With  this  remark  Aunt  Jennie  went  into 
subdued  convulsions  of  laughter,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  side  glance  at  Hood,  and  rais- 
ing the  end  of  her  white  apron  to  her  face  in 
an  effort  to  obscure  her  embarrassment. 

Before  Hood  had  time  to  reply,  the  light 
footstep  of  Miss  Thornton  could  be  heard  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hood,  extending 
her  hand  and  apologizing  for  her  delay  in 
coming  down. 
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**I  overheard  some  of  Aunt  Jennie's  speech 
to  you,  Mr.  Hood,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
her  authorized  to  speak  for  me. ' ' 

''Oh,  no,"  replied  Hood,  "I  do  not  think  so 
at  all.    I  know  it." 

With  this  remark  the  young  lady's  face  as- 
sumed a  crimson  color  and  she  playfully  raised 
her  fan  as  if  to  strike  him,  when  he  stepped 
back,  throwing  up  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off 
the  blow.  Miss  Thornton,  turning  to  Aunt 
Jennie,  said,  "You  may  be  excused  now, 
auntie." 

*'Yes,"  interjected  Hood,  ''and  hereafter 
don't  tell  the  truth,  auntie,  unless  you  have 
Miss  Lucy's  consent  to  do  so." 

As  Aunt  Jennie  started  up  the  stairs  she 
gave  this  parting  sally:  "It  'pears  like  three's 
too  many  when  two's  all's  expected;  but  mind. 
Miss  Lucy,  de  ile  is  low  in  de  lamp." 

Renewing  her  audible  smile,  Jennie  took  her 
departure. 

"What  a  dear  old  thing  she  is,"  said  Miss 
Lucy.    ' ' But  won 't  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Hood  ? ' ' 

"This  profusion  of  flowers.  Miss  Thornton, 
almost  overcomes  me." 

"They  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Aunt  Jennie  for  their  collection. 
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She  is  so  partial  to  you  that  it  almost  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  jealousy;  but  isn't  this  a  lovely 
bunch?"  inquired  Miss  Lucy,  approaching  a 
particularly  fragrant  cluster  of  roses. 

''Yes,  indeed,  but  there  is  one  flower  that 
has  a  still  greater  charm  for  me." 

"And  where  is  it,  Mr.  Hood?"  she  inquired, 
looking  hurriedly  over  the  collection;  then  no- 
ticing that  he  made  no  answer,  but  stood  fix- 
edly gazing  at  her,  she  became  conscious  of 
his  meaning,  and  smilingly  retorted:  "I  am 
afraid  you  men  are  very  unreliable  judges." 

"We  may  be,  but  we  sometimes  have  an 
opinion  that  quite  satisfies  us,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  certain  in  our  opinions,  I  presume 
we  are  just  as  well  off,  are  we  not?  But  the 
flower  that  happens  to  please  me  most.  Miss 
Thornton,  is  one  which  you  cannot  see." 

"How  strange!"  she  replied,  stooping  to 
inhale  the  fresh  fragrance  and  turning  her 
charming  brown  eyes  playfully  upon  Mr. 
Hood.    "Suppose  we  try  to  find  it." 

"I  have  found  it  long  ago,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  she  asked. 

"Quite,"  responded  Hood,  "but  I  have 
never  felt  brave  enough  to  tell  you  so.    I  have 
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heard,  Miss  Thornton,  that  love  is  a  timid 
thing,  and  now  I  am  ready  to  believe  it." 

This  quick  and  unmistakable  statement  so 
abashed  the  young  lady  that  she  seemed  per- 
plexed for  some  excuse  to  evade  the  acute  situ- 
ation. The  one  and  only  man  she  had  ever 
really  admired  had  now  given  expression  to 
that  feeling  toward  her  for  which  she  had 
secretly  hoped  and  waited,  and  yet  she  must 
now  contrive  some  excuse  to  shift  the  further 
expression  of  feeling  of  regard  for  her,  and 
appear  to  evade  that  which  she  fain  would 
welcome. 

Hood,  however,  came  to  her  relief  by  say- 
ing, "I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  which  I 
should  not  have  said,  and  certainly  have 
said  nothing  which  I  did  not  mean,  Miss 
Thornton." 

She  here  suddenly  appeared  to  discover  that 
the  night  breezes  were  toying  with  the  win- 
dow curtains,  and  attempted  to  adjust  them, 
after  which  she  suggested  that  they  repair  to 
the  porch. 

Scarcely  had  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
great  porch  that  stretched  the  entire  length 
of  the  house  front  when  a  most  unusual  and 
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apparently  incredible  occurrence  took  place. 
A  runaway  horse  hitched  to  a  vehicle  came 
plunging  through  the  darkness  up  the  drive 
which  extended  out  to  the  public  road.  It 
was  dashing  on  at  a  wild  and  furious  speed, 
yet  on  account  of  the  darkness  neither  of  the 
porch  occupants  could  comprehend  what  the 
difficulty  was,  or  observe  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  nature  of  the  approaching  object, 
until  the  frantic  and  excited  animal  was 
almost  upon  the  porch,  dashing  directly  to- 
ward them. 

Realizing  too  late  the  threatened  danger, 
Hood,  with  the  swift  and  accurate  precision 
of  an  athlete,  grasped  Miss  Lucy  and  bodily 
thrust  her  inside  the  open  door;  but  before 
he  had  time  to  extricate  hmself,  the  runaway 
horse  had  fallen  headlong  upon  the  porch, 
striking  Hood  a  desperate  and  almost  fatal 
blow.  He  instantly  fell,  stunned  and  pros- 
trate. But  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  animal  had  broken  its  back  by  the  fall, 
Hood  might  have  been  fatally  injured. 

The  young  lady's  frantic  screams  soon 
brought  the  occupants  of  the  house  to  the 
scene  of  trouble,  and  within  a  few  moments 
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Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  well  as  the 
negro  slaves  from  the  adjoining  quarters,  were 
conscious  of  the  details  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  first  effort,  of  course,  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Hood,  who  still  lay  motionless  in  front  of  the 
door. 

He  was  hurriedly  carried  inside  and  placed 
upon  the  large  divan  in  the  same  drawing- 
room  which  he  had  so  recently  left.  There 
existed  doubt  as  to  whether  he  really  breathed. 
A  cursory  examination,  however,  revealed  the 
fact  that  life  yet  remained.  Messengers  were 
hurriedly  dispatched  for  physicians  and  all 
possible  was  done  to  relieve  and  aid  the 
sufferer. 

Scarcely  had  the  temporary  excitement  sub- 
sided, when  Miss  Lucy  burst  into  tears,  which 
she  had  been  struggling  to  restrain.  She  felt 
that  Mr.  Hood  had  endangered  his  life  to  pro- 
tect and  rescue  her,  and  that  her  fortunate 
escape  from  injury  and  possible  death  was  all 
at  his  expense.  It  deeply  impressed  her,  and 
created  a  half-conscious  conviction  that  she 
was  in  a  measure  to  be  blamed  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences. 

When  the   physicians   arrived  Hood   was 
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taken  above  and  comfortably  lodged  in  one 
of  the  large  chambers,  there  to  remain  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  The  physicians, 
however,  gave  courage  to  the  hope  that  he 
would  recover  from  the  shock,  and  directed 
that  he  be  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed  for  the 
night,  themselves  keeping  constant  vigil  over 
the  patient  with  the  assistance  of  Aunt  Jennie. 
She  seemed  to  be  as  solicitous  for  his  welfare 
as  even  Miss  Lucy  herself,  who  did  not  retire 
during  the  night,  except  to  throw  herself  upon 
her  bed  and  weep,  and  in  turn  await  with 
anxious  heart  the  report  which  came  to  her  at 
intervals  from  Aunt  Jennie. 

The  following  morning  found  the  sufferer 
improved,  and  then  for  the  first  time  regain- 
ing consciousness  he  glanced  about  the  room 
as  if  in  wonder  as  to  what  had  happened. 
Presently  regaining  sufficient  strength  to 
speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  he  beckoned  to 
Aunt  Jennie,  and  said,  "Was  she  hurt*?" 

'*No,  no.  Lor'  bless  yo',  honey.  Miss  Lucy 
am  all  right;  but  she's  dun  bin  thinkin'  a 
pow'ful  sight  'bout  yo',  Massa  Hood." 

The  physician  cautioned  her  not  to  disturb 
the  patient  further,  and  Aunt  Jennie  drew 
back  while  Hood  again  closed  his  eyes  as  if 
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relieved  by  the  information  that  Miss  Thorn- 
ton was  uninjured. 

Going  immediately  to  Miss  Lucy,  Jennie 
exclaimed,  "Massa  Hood  has  dun  come  back 
to  hisself,  and  what  do  yo'  think,  dear  chile, 
he  sed?  Why  de  fust  thing  he  sed  wuz  'bout 
yo',  honey,  'deed  it  wuz.  He  looked  all  'round 
jes'  sorter  dazed  like  he  war  lost,  an'  den  he 
beckoned  me  over  an'  he  sed,  jes'  low  like  he 
could  hardly  speak,  'Is  she  hurt?'  I  dun  tola 
him  yo'  war  all  right,  an'  den  he  'peared  like 
he  wuz  satisfied  an'  dropped  off  to  sleep." 

"Oh,  Auntie,  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  he 
is  improving!" 

''Yes,  it  'pears  like  yo'  wuz,  chile,  an'  de 
doctahs  think  he  am  a-doin'  fine  now." 

Hood  was  not  allowed  to  be  disturbed  until 
the  second  day,  at  which  time  he  had  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  give  promise  of  certain 
recovery.  Aunt  Jennie,  who  was  put  in  imme- 
diate care,  was  given  instructions  that  after 
the  second  day  he  might  be  permitted  to  see 
outsiders  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 

The  granting  of  this  permission  was 
anxiously  awaited  by  Miss  Lucy.  When  she 
entered  the  room  Hood  extended  his  hand. 

"Miss  Thornton,"  he  said,  "I  am  delighted 
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to  know  it  was  you  who  were  not  injured,  else 
my  suffering  would  only  have  been  the 
greater." 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Hood,"  she 
replied,  **and  never  can  repay  you  for  this 
heroic  act  which  I  know  saved  me  from  cer- 
tain death.  When  I  learned  definitely  that  you 
would  recover,  you  cannot  know  how  happy  I 
felt." 

''My  strength  is  coming  back,  I  think,  under 
the  careful  attention  of  Aunt  Jennie,  and  I 
shall  certainly  be  out  soon.  Don't  you  think 
so?"  addressing  Aunt  Jennie. 

**  Yes,  'deed  I  do,  Massa  Hood,  yo'se  jes'  got 
to  be  gittin'  bettah,  'case  if  yo'  don't  I  knows 
somebody  what '11  be  jes'  crjdn'  her  eyes  out. 
An'  to  tell  de  honest  truf  she  dun  bin  already 
pow'ful  upsot." 

This  voluntary  statement  of  Aunt  Jennie 
seemed  to  take  the  young  lady  somewhat  un- 
awares, and  she  was  about  to  reprove  her, 
when  Hood  interrupted  by  saying,  *'Miss 
Thornton,  you  had  no  idea  that  I  would  not 
recover,  had  you?  I  certainly  had  no  inten- 
tion of  surrendering  my  existence,  and  I  assure 
you  I  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  with- 
out asking  your  permission." 
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At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Thornton  and  the 
Colonel  entered  the  room  to  congratulate  the 
patient  upon  his  convalescence,  and  assure 
him  of  their  good  wishes. 

Aunt  Jennie,  however,  concluded  that  Hood 
had  been  disturbed  sufficiently  for  the  day, 
and  upon  her  insistence  the  patient  was  soon 
again  left  to  her  solicitous  and  exclusive  care. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  sixth  day  after  the  accident  Hood  was 
able  to  meet  the  family  for  the  first  time 
around  the  dinner  table,  and  to  receive  con- 
gratulations upon  doing  so.  His  recent  visits 
to  the  house  had  given  Mrs.  Thornton  the  op- 
portunity to  become  more  closely  acquainted 
with  him  and  get  a  better  insight  of  his  great, 
manly  character;  and  his  confinement  during 
his  sickness  had  again  resulted  in  adding  to 
her  knowledge  of  his  virtues,  until  she  had 
now  reached  the  point  of  admiration  for  him. 

The  following  morning  was  the  appointed 
time  for  Hood  to  take  his  leave.  A  carriage 
awaited  him  in  the  front  yard,  and  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Thornton,  as  well  as  numerous  negro 
slaves,  including  Aunt  Jennie,  were  out  in  the 
yard  to  give  expression  to  theii^  regret  at  his 
departure. 

Hood  was  about  to  pass  out,  when  he  ob- 
served 'that  Miss  Thornton  had  not  preceded 
him.     Glancing  toward  the  great  drawing- 
room  he  discovered  her  whirling  a  handsome 
flower  in  her  hand.    "Why,  Miss  Thornton,  I 
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was  wondering  where  you  were.  But  may  I 
ask  for  whom  you  have  plucked  the  flower?" 

''For  you,  Mr.  Hood." 

"I  had  supposed  I  had  been  such  a  burden 
upon  you  that  you  would  not  give  me  such 
delicate  consideration." 

"A  burden,  Mr.  Hood?  No,  indeed,  your 
stay  has  been  quite  the  contrary,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  have  been  of  service  to  you." 

"You  will  hardly  be  expecting  me  to  return 
again,  I  fancy." 

"I  certainly  shall  expect  you,  Mr.  Hood." 

"And  how  soon,  and  how  often?" 

"You  cannot  come  oftener  than  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  you,"  she  answered. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Thornton,  and  you  cannot  be 
pleased  to  see  me  oftener  than  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  call." 

Hood  remained  silently  looking  upon  the 
handsome  young  woman  who  stood  before  him, 
as  if  struggling  to  restrain  himself  and  then 
suddenly  gave  up  to  himself. 

"Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  "may  I  say  some- 
thing to  you  which  has  been  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  for  months  and  months,  and  of  which 
I  have  feared  to  speak,  knowing  not  what  you 
might  say?" 
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*'Why,  Mr.  Hood,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  hesitate  to  tell  me  what  you  are  think- 
ing about,  for  I  know  you  could  not  be  think- 
ing ill  of  anyone." 

**No,  no,  far  from  it,  I  assure  you.'^ 

*'But — ^permit  me  to  pin  this  flower  in  your 
coat  lapel,"  she  said. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  Hood  seized 
her  hand  and  said,  **Lucy,  I  cannot  and  will 
not  desist  longer.  I  must  tell  that  which  I 
have  never  told  any  woman  before,  and  must 
tell  it  now.  I  love  you  with  a  love  that  will 
not  remain  silent  for  another  moment.  Tell 
me,  my  dear  Lucy,  that  it  is  not  in  vain." 

Hood  drew  her  to  him  and  as  he  did  so  she 
looked  trustingly  up  into  his  reassuring  face. 
He  read  her  answer  in  her  eyes. 

''Mr.  Hood,"  she  said,  ''can  you  really, 
really  mean  it  I" 

"With  all  my  heart  I  truly  do,  my  dearest 
girl,  and  I  cannot  and  will  not  go  until  you 
give  me  your  answer.  Can  I  have  it  now? 
Tell  me  you  love  me  and  the  ambition  of  my 
life  is  satisfied." 

For  a  moment  her  head  rested  gently  upon 
his  shoulder,  then  again  her  eyes  met  his  and 
she  whispered,  "Yes,  yes!" 
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Hood  unconsciously  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  continuing  said,  "One  more  question,  my 
dearest, — just  one.    Will  you  be  my  wife?" 

She  faltered  and  hesitated  for  speech  to 
express  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  and  then 
giving  way  to  a  smile  that  betokened  the 
serenest  of  happiness,  she  answered,  *'How 
can  I  refuse  the  only  man  I  ever  truly  loved!" 

"Your  answer  makes  me  the  happiest  man 
in  all  the  world,"  said  Hood,  "and  from  this 
moment,  my  darling,  you're  mine  to  love  and 
forever  adore." 

"You  cannot  be  happier  than  I,  Mr.  Hood, 
nor  feel  deeper  the  gratifying  pleasure  this 
hour  has  brought  me.  Somehow  I  have  always 
thought  we  must  eventually  be  more  to  each 
other,  and  now  my  fondest  dream  has  come 
true  at  last." 

"Yes,  I  have  felt  the  same,  and  yet  when 
the  little  minister  was  in  the  heyday  of  his 
glory  I  must  confess  that  I  entertained  some 
doubt,  my  dear." 

"But  it  never  was  so,  and  now  that  it  is 
all  over,  I  have  no  words  of  reproach  for 
him,  Mr.  Hood.  He  did  the  best  his  surround- 
ings permitted.  Let  us  forgive  and  forget 
him." 
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"Yes,  you  are  right;  I  hope  he  is  as  happy 
with  his  wife  as  I  expect  to  be  with  mine. 
And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  go."  As  he  turned 
to  take  his  leave  she  said,  "But  there  is  one 
thing  you  have  foi^gotten,  Mr.  Hood." 

"And  what  is  thaf?"  he  said. 

"You  have  not  yet  asked  my  parents." 

Hood  smiled  at  the  suggestion,  and  replied, 
"Do  you  think  they  will  be  hard  to  deal  with, 
my  dear?" 

"We  will  both  try  our  best  to  get  them  to 
consent,"  suggested  Miss  Lucy,  "but  I  im- 
agine we  shall  have  no  difficulty." 

"I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  break  the  ice,  my 
darling,"  replied  Hood,  "and  will  see  you 
again  very  soon." 

"Yes,  and  now  that  I  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand you,  I  shall  ask  you  to  make  it  very, 
very  soon." 

A  parting  embrace  followed  and  the  two 
repaired  to  the  yard,  and  observed  Mark 
Sands  standing  beside  the  carriage  w^aiting  to 
accompany  Hood.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
conversation  wdth  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Thornton. 

This  amiable  lady  had  become  of  late  recon- 
ciled to  Mark,  and  in  comparing  his  honest, 
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open  candor  to  the  conduct  of  the  deceptive, 
unreliable  little  minister,  she  had  reached  the 
point  where  she  was  willing  to  admit  that 
Mark  was  even  a  lovable  character. 

"Lookin'  purty  good  for  a  man  that's  bin 
run  over  by  a  hoss  and  wagon,  ain't  he,  Mrs. 
Thornton?"  said  Mark. 

''Yes,  indeed,  and  we  are  all  so  happy  to  see 
him  so  entirely  recovered,"  she  replied. 

*'Now,  Hood,  git  right  in,  'cause  I  reckon 
you're  glad  to  be  gittin'  back,  and  I  guess 
they'll  all  be  glad  to  see  you  go,  'specially 
Miss  Thornton.  Won't  you?"  said  Mark,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  young  lady  with  a  half 
quizzical  smile. 

After  a  promiscuous  handshaking,  repeated 
goodbyes,  and  a  loud  huzza  from  the  colored 
contingent,  the  carriage  drove  away.  As  it 
passed  through  the  gate  that  opened  down  the 
wooded  driveway  and  turned  into  the  road 
Hood  waved  his  hand,  which  was  answered 
from  the  porch  by  the  flutter  of  a  handker- 
chief. 

Lucy  Thornton  leaned  languidly  against 
one  of  the  great  white  columns,  and  watched 
the  carriage  disappear.  She  possessed  that 
strange  and  indefinable  feeling  which  comes 
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to  the  innocent  and  the  pure  when  love  has 
blossomed  and  bloomed  and  met  full  fruition, 
when  the  object  of  all  her  affection  has  dis- 
pelled her  fears,  doubts  and  anxieties  and 
spoken  the  final  word  that  seals  the  compact 
for  life.  It  was  to  her  the  sweetest,  noblest 
reflection;  the  accomplishment  and  fulfillment 
of  her  young  hopes,  the  termination  of  love's 
fretful  misgivings. 

Hood  was  again  with  his  books  and  legal 
trappings,  braced  and  cheered  with  a  strange 
new  courage,  a  courage  which  he  had  not  men- 
tioned to  Sands. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Time  had  still  been  busy  and  added  con- 
tributions to  the  current  of  events.  The  Land- 
ing had  ceased  to  be  designated  by  that  name. 
It  had  become  distinctively  Kansas  City;  giv- 
ing evidences  on  every  side,  and  at  every  turn 
of  affairs,  of  the  fact  that  she  was  to  be  what 
all  people  now  recognize  to  be  true,  the  phe- 
nomenal city  of  the  West.  Those  who  know 
her  now  will  live  to  know  her  as  the  great 
central  radiating  commercial  and  business 
Mecca  of  America. 

Grand  old  Missouri  had  for  these  many 
years  been  contented  and  happy  and  her 
people  prosperous  and  well  disposed.  But  she 
had  now  come  upon  a  time  which  threatened 
the  fabric  of  statehood  and  her  position  in 
the  Union. 

Up  from  the  Southland,  with  its  fields  of 
cotton  and  sunny  hills  blooming  with  flowers, 
and  green  with  blue  grass  and  clover,  came 
that  deep-seated  and  well-remembered  honest 
sentiment  for  rebellion. 

Down  from  the  Northland,  with  its  wealth 
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of  corn  and  waving  wheatfields,  came  that 
hardy  sentiment  for  the  solidarity  and  preser- 
vation of  the  national  entity,  one  and  indivis- 
ible. 

Missom^i  was  upon  the  meeting  line,  and 
here  the  two  divergent  extremes  of  opinion 
battled  and  contested,  as  did  the  armies  later, 
in  that  conflict  which  was  bound  to  come,  to 
purify  the  putrid  air  of  discord. 

It  was  the  common  meeting  ground  where 
extremists  met,  bickered,  bantered,  insisted 
and  protested,  advanced  and  retired,  proposed 
and  disposed,  and  finally  became  the  line  of 
front. 

Madison  Hood  and  Colonel  Thornton  were 
discussing  this  war  question,  which  had  now 
become  the  all-important  topic. 

"Well,  colonel,  the  great  issue  is  up  and 
must  be  settled,  and  whichever  way  it  is 
settled  will  probably  in  the  end  be  accepted 
as  correct." 

''Yes,"  replied  the  colonel,  "and  we  must 
either  be  rebels  or  Unionists.  A  man  who 
fights  and  wins  is  a  patriot.  One  who  fights 
and  loses  is  a  rebel.  With  defeat  the  patriot 
becomes  an  enemy,  and  with  success  the  rebel 
is  transformed  into  a  patriot.  How  strange  it 
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is  that  tlie  world  judges  us,  Hood,  by  results! 
For  instance,  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the 
market  one  is  called  a  success,  by  the  contrary 
turn  he  becomes  a  failure;  so  largely  by  the 
turn  of  affairs,  or  by  location  alone,  people 
become  sympathizers  with  rebellion  or  with 
the  Union." 

''Very  true,  colonel,"  replied  Hood,  ''the 
side  one  shall  choose  depends  much  upon  lati- 
tude. The  endearments  of  home,  the  associa- 
tions of  youth,  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
land  of  birth,  the  sentiment  which  breeds  love 
and  admiration  for  native  heath,  are  too 
strong,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  to  be  idly 
thrown  aside  and  ignored.  The  sentiment 
which  attracts  us  to  the  old  doorstep,  to  the 
bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well,  to  the  bab- 
bling brook  by  the  spring-house,  to  the  spot 
where  the  old  wharf-boat  used  to  float,  cannot 
be  lightly  tossed  to  the  winds." 

"And  it  is  that  Yerj  sentiment,  Mr.  Hood, 
which  will  determine  whether  in  the  conflict 
now  almost  upon  us,  we  shall  be  rebels  or 
Union  men.  If  the  Southern  man  but  changed 
his  associations  and  attachments  to  the  North, 
he  would  be  a  Unionist,  and  equally  true  is  it 
that  a  like  change  of  the  Northern  man  to 
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South  would  make  a  rebel  of  him.  So,  Mr. 
Hood,  when  viewed  from  a  dispassionate  and 
fair  standpoint,  each  side  will  be  right  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle — right  as  each  one 
sees  it." 

**And  when  the  struggle  is  over,  colonel," 
continued  Hood,  ''the  defeated  will  be  wrong, 
of  course,  on  the  theory  that  the  world  always 
applauds  and  approves  the  position  taken  by 
the  winner.  If  the  defeated  had  won,  they 
would  have  been  right,  but  losing,  they  be- 
come wrong." 

''But,  Mr.  Hood,"  inquired  the  Colonel, 
"while  I  have  not  heretofore  heard  you  say  so 
in  express  words,  yet  I  naturally  suppose  your 
lot  will  be  cast  with  the  Union?" 

"Yes,  most  decidedly,  and  for  its  preserva- 
tion I  am  forever  committed.  President  Lin- 
coln's position  will  be  mine.  Though  much  I 
regret  the  conflict,  we  must  meet  it  like  brave 
and  determined  men.  It  seems  so  strange 
that  humanity  must  resort  to  the  slaughter 
of  its  brothers  to  settle  great  questions  of 
state,  but  somehow  it  seems  that  such  is  the 
inevitable." 

"Yes,  Hood,  I  knew  such  would  be  your 
course,  and  while  it  is  true  that,  hailing  from 
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the  South,  with  all  its  endearments  and 
pleasant  recollections,  I  have  a  kindly  feeling 
for  my  native  country,  yet  my  lot  will  be  cast 
with  the  Union,  and  you  and  I  will  be  in 
accord  in  this  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
war/' 

This  remark  much  pleased  Hood,  for  he  had 
as  yet  received  no  definite  information  as  to 
what  position  the  Colonel  would  take.  Plac- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  Colonel's  shoulder,  he 
said,  ''My  dear  Colonel,  I  feel  that  this  stand 
you  take  is  a  sacrifice  to  you  and  yours,  and 
that  in  casting  your  lot  with  the  Union 
there  is  yet  that  tender  love  and  affection 
for  the  Southland  which  I  regret  must  be 
rudely  put  aside,  but  your  decision  gives  me 
pleasure." 

Judge  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  had  handed  down  his  cele- 
brated decision  in  the  "Dred  Scott"  case,  in 
effect  declaring,  as  the  North  construed  it,  that 
"A  negro  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect." 

Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Congress  had  severed 
their  connection  with  the  Union  and  with- 
drawn to  affiliate  with  the  Confederacy.  Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln  had  issued  his  call  for  volunteers, 
and  already  the  reverberation  of  that  song, 
*'We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  Strong,''  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  land. 

John  Brown's  unexpected  Harper's  Ferry 
incident  had  taken  place.  The  Southern  States 
had  withdrawn  and  Jefferson  Davis  had 
formed  his  cabinet  and  established  a  separate 
Government.  Dixie  land  had  been  fired  with 
the  martial  spirit  and  everywhere  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  compelled  to  array  it- 
self upon  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency was  extremely  distasteful  to  Southern 
sentiment,  and  regarded  as  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  inevitable  course  of  events, 
which  culminated  in  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween people  of  the  same  blood,  residents  of 
a  common  land,  dear  to  all  alike. 

Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  a  gentleman  of  South- 
ern birth  and  training,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Blackhawk  War,  a  member  of  the 
State  legislative  body  and  a  pronounced  pro- 
slavery  advocate,  was  Governor  of  Missouri. 
It  was  he  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  resolutions,  which  after- 
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ward  became  known  as  the  "Jackson  Resolu- 
tions," declaring  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
ownership  of  slaves,  and  that  no  State  nor 
Territory  should  interfere  with  this  right.  As 
Governor,  he  declared  that  the  State  must  cast 
its  lot  with  the  Confederacy,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  call  a  Convention  to  further  this  pur- 
pose, which  Convention,  when  it  met,  much 
to  his  chagrin  and  discomfiture,  declined  to 
accept  his  views,  and  took  the  opposite  stand, 
declaring  Missouri  to  be  loyal  to  the  Union 
and  the  office  of  Governor  to  be  vacant,  and 
sinnmarily  elected  Governor  Gamble  in  his 
stead.  Jackson  afterward  fled  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  when  General  John  C. 
Fremont  entered  with  his  army,  found  his  way 
into  Arkansas,  where  he  died  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war. 

A  provisional  government  was  established 
in  the  state,  which  superseded  the  regular 
form  of  administration  and  remained  through- 
out the  rebellion,  with  more  or  less  disturb- 
ance. General  Sterling  Price,  originally  allied 
with  the  party  favoring  Missouri's  loyaltj^  to 
the  Union,  withdrew  his  support,  and  became 
a  general  in  the  Confederate  Army,  taking 
command  of  the  troops  which  were  being  mar- 
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shaled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Gen- 
eral Lyons,  in  command  of  the  Union  forces, 
had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
and  General  Price  had  now  become  dominant 
everywhere  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  cause 
he  espoused  was  fast  gaining  sympathy 
among  the  people. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call 
for  volunteers  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  he 
asked  the  State  of  Missouri  to  furnish  four 
regiments  for  that  service,  and  when  the  requi- 
sition reached  Governor  Jackson,  who  had  not 
yet  been  deposed,  he  answered  Mr.  Lincoln 
by  telegraph  in  the  following  words: 


"Your  dispatch  of  the  13th  instant,  making  a  call 
upon  Missouri  for  four  regiments  of  men  for  immediate 
service,  has  been  received.  There  can  be,  I  apprehend,  no 
doubt  that  these  men  are  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the 
President's  army  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of  the 
seceded  States.  Your  requisition,  in  my  judgment,  is 
illegal,  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  in  its  objects, 
inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with. 
Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Missouri  furnish  to  carry 
on  such  an  unholy  war. 

Claiborne  F.  Jackson, 
Governor  of  Missouri." 


This  public   act   placed  the   Governor  in 
open  opposition  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
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which  resulted  in  his  being  driven  from  the 
State. 

Frank  P.  Blair  had  taken  a  firm  stand  for 
the  preservation  of  unity  and  at  once  became 
the  rallying  spirit  of  loyalty  for  the  State. 

A  hitherto  peaceful  land  was  in  chaotic  com- 
motion and  no  one  could  guess  the  future  out- 
come of  the  unfortunate  contest.  The  streets 
of  cities  were  jammed  with  excited  citizens. 
Factories  and  shops,  with  their  hum  of  indus- 
try and  armies  of  workmen,  clerks  and  office 
forces,  had  become  neglected  and  stilled. 
Hurried  meetings  and  public  gatherings  were 
taking  place,  and  the  toiler  and  the  idler  alike 
became  excited  and  interested  and  with  anxi- 
ety and  forebodings  awaited  the  events  of  each 
succeeding  day.  The  multitudes  forgot  their 
wonted  occupations,  and  nightowls  ceased  to 
ply  their  vicious  vocations;  the  question  of 
moment  and  importance  was  the  cry  of  war, 
and  the  adjustment  of  individual  positions  in 
reference  to  this  all-important  subject. 

Missouri,  with  its  rolling  hills,  pregnant 
with  apple  blossoms  and  peach  blooms,  with 
its  rippling  streams  and  garnered  grain,  with 
all  that  joy  makes  of  contentment  and  its  citi- 
zens pressing  on  to  new  and  larger  develop- 
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ment  and  industrial  upbuilding,  had  now 
changed  to  sadness,  anxiety  and  internal 
strife,  with  friendships  and  rejoicings  blunted 
and  blasted.  It  was  now  upon  a  time  when 
hands  must  be  reddened  with  innocent  blood, 
all  ideas  of  justice  subverted  and  thrown  to 
the  winds.  Its  humanity  was  now  to  be  cast 
adrift  upon  a  great  sea  of  trouble,  and  its  fair 
escutcheon  crimsoned  by  a  sanguinary  strug- 
gle impossible  to  prevent. 

Missouri  had  now  become  the  land  of  the 
guerrillas  and  sunny  Kansas  the  home  of  the 
Jayhawkers.  The  border  troubles  existing  be- 
tween these  two  commonwealths  had  reached 
a  point  of  open,  armed  hostility;  the  vicinities 
of  Independence,  Kansas  City  and  Westport, 
and  of  Lecompton  and  Lawrence,  were  in  con- 
stant agitation;  crimination,  recrimination, 
pillaging,  raiding,  burning  and  destrojdng 
were  the  order  of  the  times.  Missouri  had  its 
Quantrell  and  Kansas  its  Jim  Lane.  Missouri 
had  its  Governor  Jackson,  energetically  en- 
deavoring to  place  his  State  in  the  seceding 
column,  and  Kansas  its  Governor  Reeder, 
heroically  battling  to  keep  his  State  in  line 
with  the  constitutional  compact. 

The   border   troubles   between   these    two 
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states  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when 
Governor  Reeder  ordered  a  territorial  elec- 
tion for  forming  the  first  Legislature  of  Kan- 
sas, in  which  the  ^lissourians  unfortunately 
undertook  to  participate  by  importing  voters 
into  the  state  to  control  the  election  and  thus 
secure  the  election  of  members  friendly  to 
slavery  laws.  This  election,  largely  because 
of  Missouri's  interference,  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  selection  of  members  a  majority  of  whom 
were  of  pro-slavery  persuasion,  and  this,  too, 
in  a  territory  well  known  and  understood  to 
be  strongly  anti-slavery. 

Governor  Reeder  undertook  to  overthrow 
this  legislative  body  and  intense  hostility  was 
engendered  toward  the  Missourians.  He  estab- 
lished the  Governor's  office  and  headquarters 
near  Westport,  and  the  line  of  the  state  be- 
came the  hotbed  and  meeting  point  for  the 
slavery  element  upon  the  part  of  the  Missouri- 
ans, and  the  Free  State  men  upon  the  side  of 
the  Kansans. 

The  population  of  Missouri  was  composed 
of  brave  and  hardy  pioneers.  To  the  West 
they  had  met,  traded  and  fought  with  the  In- 
dians, who  had  taught  them  that  law  was  vigi- 
lance and  life  dependent  upon  courage  and 
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fighting;  and  when  they  met  the  Kansas  Jay- 
hawkers  in  this  contest  they  were  easily  ex- 
cited and  appealed  to,  against  these  newer 
settlers  from  Yankeedom,  whom  they  were 
pleased  to  dub  as  "nigger  lovers"  and  ''nigger 
stealers,"  and  other  like  opprobrious  names. 

This  same  border  spirit  has  ever  been  preva- 
lent since  the  day  the  Pilgrims  landed,  except 
that  it  has  from  time  to  time  pushed  West- 
ward, like  the  advance  guard  of  the  armies,  to 
test  and  temper  the  strength  of  opposition. 

The  perilous  situation  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  those  prominent  in  the  border  struggles 
can  be  appreciated  when  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  Governor  Reeder  was  finally 
forced  to  escape  secretly  from  the  scene  of  tur- 
moil, and  find  his  waj^,  disguised  as  a  wood- 
chopper,  through  the  State  of  Missouri,  into 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  related  that  on  this 
occasion  he  appeared  at  the  home  of  Kersey 
Coates,  in  the  outer  edge  of  Kansas  City, 
dressed  in  a  woodchopper's  garb,  carrying  an 
axe  over  his  shoulder,  a  red  handkerchief  tied 
around  his  neck  and  smoking  a  cob  pipe. 
Colonel  Coates,  who  was  at  all  times  a  friend 
of  the  Union,  aided  in  concealing  the  Governor 
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until  such  time  as  he  could  safely  embark  on 
a  down-river  steamboat. 

A  large  oil  painting,  which  later  graced  the 
waUs  of  the  famous  old  "Coates  House,"  after- 
wards built  by  Colonel  Coates,  portrayed  Gov- 
ernor Reeder  in  his  fantastic  dress  as  a  typical 
woodchopper,  with  the  historical  axe  upon  his 
shoulder  and  the  smoke  emerging  from  his 
cob  pipe.  This  painting  now  adorns  the  wall 
of  the  handsome  new  "Coates  House"  and  pre- 
sents a  study  worth  the  reflections  of  every- 
one having  a  single  spark  of  historical  interest 
in  his  makeup. 

The  Benton  and  anti-Benton  parties  of  Mis- 
somi,  the  latter  headed  by  Governor  Jackson, 
and  commonly  called  the  ''Claib  Jackson 
Party,"  were  arrayed  against  each  other  upon 
the  question  of  the  hour,  which  was  merged  in 
and  finally  settled  forever  by  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  recorded  here  that  Mis- 
souri did  not  secede,  but  remained  in  the  col- 
umn of  the  Union  States  throughout,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  a  majority  of  her  peo- 
ple were  of  Southern  extraction. 

When  in  April,  1861,  the  first  forward  blow 
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was  struck  at  the  Union,  Kansas  City  was  at 
fever  heat  and  shortly  afterwards  United 
States  troops,  stationed  at  Leavenworth,  were 
transferred  to  the  city,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Prince.  This  move,  in  connection 
with  the  loyal  attitude  of  Colonel  Van  Horn, 
Madison  Hood,  Mark  Sands,  and  men  of  this 
stripe,  kept  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw 
under  control  of  Northern  sentiment. 

The  summer  of  1862  had  rolled  around  and 
many  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  home  and 
country.  Madison  Hood  had  taken  advanced 
ground  in  favor  of  preservation  of  the  Union, 
at  all  times  seconded  by  his  truest  friend, 
Mark  Sands.  Hood's  position  as  lawyer,  states- 
man and  public  citizen  was  such  as  to  com- 
mand respect  even  from  those  who  differed 
with  him  upon  the  impending  issue. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  event- 
ful year  of  '62  that  the  news  became  circu- 
lated that  Madison  Hood  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  President  Lincoln  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  This  had  been  expected, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  on  two 
previous  occasions  been  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was 
requested  to  report  at  Washington  with  all 
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convenient  speed,  to  assume  command  and 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  duty. 
Would  he,  or  could  he  accept?  Hood's  answer 
was  quick  and  decisive.  He  informed  the 
President  at  once  that  the  commission  was 
accepted  and  that  he  would  report  for  orders. 

"What  a  departure  was  this!  Associations, 
endearments  and  love  ties  of  nativity  were  to 
be  broken,  perhaps  never  to  be  renewed.  The 
advantages  that  had  come  to  him  from  an  ac- 
tive and  successful  business  career  were  now 
to  be  surrendered;  the  chosen  profession,  in 
which  he  had  met  with  so  much  success,  must 
now  be  abandoned;  home  and  friends,  with  all 
it  means  to  great-hearted  men,  were  to  be  left 
behind,  and  that  too,  to  brave  the  fortunes  of 
war,  with  its  vicissitudes  and  dangers. 

But  all  this  weighed  little  with  Hood  com- 
pared to  his  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  and  love 
of  country,  and  his  hope  and  trust  in  the  ulti- 
mate pm^pose  of  the  perpetual  preservation 
of  all  that  the  Government  had  stood  to  main- 
tain. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Hood  sat  alone  in  his  law  office,  taking  a 
longing  survey  of  the  books  upon  the  shelves ; 
the  tools  with  which  he  had  wrought  and 
worked  his  way  to  eminence.  He  mentally 
noted  the  names  of  the  authors  with  whom 
he  had  become  so  familiar  in  his  long,  constant 
association.  They  were  like  old  friends  to 
him.  Day  after  day  and  year  after  year  he 
had  consulted  them  when  in  doubt  and  trust- 
ed and  relied  upon  their  matured  wisdom. 
They  were  his  guiding  stars,  the  sages  he 
revered  and  admired;  w^hen  vexing,  perplex- 
ing questions  arose  to  trouble  and  dissemble, 
he  had  resorted  with  confidence  to  the  coun- 
sel of  these  worthy  commentators  for  guid- 
ance. 

He  thought  of  the  legal  battles  he  had  won 
and  lost  and  doubtless  took  credit  to  himself 
for  those  he  had  won,  and  charged  to  the  fault 
of  his  clients  those  he  had  lost.  He  also,  in 
the  mill  of  thought,  ground  out  speculations 
upon  the  battles  he  was  yet  to  win  or  lose  as 
the  commander  of  armies. 

272 
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He  was  loath  to  bid  adieu  to  his  old-time 
friends  of  the  law,  to  lay  down  his  briefs,  peti- 
tions and  answers  and  forego  his  ''May  it 
please  Your  Honors,"  but  it  must  be.  He  had 
been  appointed,  had  accepted,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Union  was  now  his  own. 

He  wondered  if  he  should  ever  return  or 
if  the  uncertainties  of  war  would  blot  him  out. 

Then  his  thought  drifted  to  another  sub- 
ject that  lay  in  his  heart. 

While  he  thus  mused,  Mark  Sands  entered 
the  office. 

"I  salute  you.  General,  and  await  com- 
mands," said  Mark,  removing  his  hat  and 
bowing  to  Hood. 

Hood  smiled,  arose  and  advanced  to  greet 
his  dearest  friend, 

"Mark,  how  did  it  ever  happen  that  I 
should  be  thus  honored  by  the  President?" 

"It  didn't  happen,"  replied  Mark.  "It  was 
bound  to  come.  Hood.  Lincoln  is  one  o'  them 
fellers  that  never  makes  a  mistake  in  his  man. 
But  now.  Hood,  the  fight  is  on,  we're  both  for 
the  Union,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  fight  for  it  myself; 
it's  a  mighty  tryin'  time,  Hood,  an'  when  it's 
all  over,  no  tellin'  who  ov  us '11  be  a-livin'  an' 
I  don't  know  as  it's  much  odds,  for  a  man's 
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got  to  fight  for  his  country  or  else  there  ain't 
nothin'  to  live  for.  So  I  s'pose  you've  got  to 
go  right  away,  ain't  you,  Hood?" 

"Yes,  Mark,  I  must  report  by  September 
1st." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  go  with  you,  Hood, 
but  it  looks  like  there 'd  be  some  fightin'  here 
at  home  to  look  after,"  said  Mark.  Hesitat- 
ing a  moment,  he  continued;  "But  say.  Hood, 
you're  not  goin'  alone,  are  you?" 

"Why,  Mark,"  inquired  Hood,  "how  else 
could  I  be  expected  to  go?" 

Again  Mark  paused  to  gather  himself,  as 
if  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say,  or  rather  to 
say  what  he  knew ;  then  placing  his  hand  upon 
Hood's  shoulder  he  said: 

"I  reckon  I  might  as  well  say  somethin' 
that  I've  been  waitin'  to  say." 

"Go  on,  Mark,"  said  Hood,  "anything  you 
say  is  always  welcome  with  me. ' ' 

"Well,"  continued  Mark,  "t'other  day  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  office  when  you  were 
out.  You  remember  that  law  book  o'  yoiu'n 
on  'Married  Women,'  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do,  but  what  of  that?" 
said  Hood. 

"I  don't  know  jist  how  it  happened  or  why, 
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but  it  was  jist  a-lyin'  here  on  the  table,  an'  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,  but  I  kinder 
got  to  fumblin'  the  leaves  like,  jist  as  a  feller 
will  sometimes,  you  know,  an'  while  I  was  a- 
tumin'  of  the  leaves  I  reckon  you  couldn't 
guess  in  a  thousand  years  what  I  run  across? 
No,  of  course  you  couldn't;  how  could  you?" 

''No,  Mark,  I  probably  could  not  guess,  and 
I  am  somewhat  curious  to  know  what  you 
could  discover  between  the  leaves  of  a  dry  old 
law  book  that  would  interest  you.  But  what 
was  it?"  inquired  Hood. 

"I  reckon  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Hood,  'cause 
I  know  you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  an' 
if  you  did,  it  wouldn't  'a  bin  there;  of  course 
it  wouldn't,"  said  Mark  with  a  quizzical  side 
glance  at  Hood. 

"Well,  Mark,  I  am  waiting  to  hear  what  it 
was,"  said  his  listener. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are,"  replied  Mark. 
"Well,  Hood,  it's  bin  a  right  smart  while  since 
that  Sunday  evenin'  when  Lucy  Thornton 
pinned  the  rose  on  you,  as  you  was  a-passin' 
across  the  street." 

Here  Mark  stopped  and  observed  that  Hood 
appeared  to  be  getting  somewhat  interested  in 
the  narrative. 
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"Yes,"  continued  Mark,  "yes,  it's  bin  a 
good  long  spell,  an'  one  would  o'  thought 
you'd  'a  nearly  forgot  it;  an'  I  reckon  you 
have.  Hood?" 

He  again  waited  for  a  response  from  Hood, 
but  getting  none,  he  carelessly  hung  his  hat 
over  his  knee  and  went  on: 

"An'  then  agin  it  might  be  you  hadn't  for- 
got it.  Well,  I  was  a-fumblin'  the  leaves  o' 
that  old  law  book  o'  yours,  all  unexpectin'  like 
an'  right  in  there  between  the  leaves  was  that 
same  rose.  Hood,  that  Lucy  pinned  on  to  you. 
Strange,  wuzn't  it;  I  don't  see  how  it  ever  got 
there.    So  I  jist  stood  an'  looked  at  it." 

Here  Mark  again  paused,  and  glancing  to- 
ward his  friend,  and  observing  that  Hood  had 
hung  his  head,  and  was  reaching  for  his  hand- 
kerchief to  dry  a  tear,  he  turned  to  the  table 
beside  which  he  sat,  and  grasping  the  same 
law  book  to  which  he  had  referred,  slowly 
opened  the  leaves  and  picked  up  the  withered 
rose,  and  turning  to  Hood  he  held  it  up.  Hood 
made  no  remark,  and  each  sat  silent  as  if 
wrapped  in  deep  reflection,  when,  turning 
again  to  the  table,  Mark  carefully  replaced 
the  rose  between  the  leaves,  and  then  placing 
his  elbows  upon  his  knees  and  resting  his  face 
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upon  his  hands,  looked  thoughtfully  to  the 
floor.  Neither  broke  silence  for  several  seconds, 
then  straightening  himself,  Mark  turned  to 
Hood,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  said,  "Hood, 
when  is  it  to  be?" 

The  latter  suddenly  sprang  from  his  chair, 
and  approaching  Mark,  slapped  him  upon  the 
shoulder  and  said: 

"It's  all  arranged,  Mark,  and  she's  to  be 
mine  at  once." 

"It's  hard  to  fool  Sands,  old  boy,"  said 
Mark.  "I've  marched  up  the  hill  an'  down 
agin  several  times  in  my  life,  an'  I  alius  try 
to  git  a  purty  fair  look  at  how  the  land  lies. 
Well  she's  a  gem.  Hood,  an'  you're  the  tother 
un,  an'  here's  hopin'  for  other  gems." 

As  Sands  turned  to  leave  the  office,  he  said : 

"Git  that  rose  an'  take  it  to  her,  is  the  com- 
mand of  Private  Sands  to  Brigadier-General 
Hood." 

Accompanying  this  remark  with  an  awk- 
ward military  salute  and  a  wave  of  his  hat, 
he  turned  and  left  the  office. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Darkness  had  almost  driven  the  twilight 
from  the  west,  the  coo  of  the  turtledove  had 
died  away,  and  only  the  busy  clatter  of  the 
crickets  disturbed  the  stillness  that  pervaded 
the  hills  and  hollows  of  the  city  suburbs.  Here 
and  there  the  rabbits  scampered  and  played 
in  the  lanes,  dodging  to  the  fence  comers  as 
the  town  cow  leisurely  trudged  along.  The 
fleet-footed  quail  made  tracks  in  the  dust  of 
the  roads,  as  they  hurried  on  to  some  friendly 
brush  heap,  that  served  as  their  castle  by 
night,  confidentially  talking  to  each  other,  in 
that  wee,  low,  familiar  tone,  so  plaintive  and 
soothing  as  to  create  a  strain  of  jealousy  in 
the  breast  of  the  human  listener. 

The  chipmunk  had  hied  himself  away,  and 
left  the  owl  to  pose  in  wisdom's  place,  and 
mock  the  sages  with  his  ponderous  hoots  of 
serious  cast. 

The  frogs,  emboldened  by  evening  shades, 
had  ventured  to  hop  by  easy  stages  from  be- 
neath the  grass,  and  taken  up  their  stations 
in  the  country  roads. 
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Over  the  city  had  settled  a  bluish  hue,  pro- 
duced by  smoke  that  scarcely  seemed  either 
to  rise  or  fall  in  its  doubtful  play  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  gentle  breeze.  The  great 
river  ran  quietl}^  and  sluggishly  on,  telling  not 
of  its  troubles,  nor  giving  up  the  secrets  of  its 
laden  bed,  where  rested,  obscured  forever, 
the  wealth  of  misadventure. 

The  evening  meal  in  home  and  cot  was  be- 
ing served  after  the  labors  of  a  sultry  day, 
which  the  fall  of  night  had  cooled  and  soft- 
ened. Around  the  board  had  gathered  the 
famiUes  of  Western  home  folk,  discussing  the 
impending  battles  or  the  sad  details  of  those 
already  fought.  Serious  candor  and  solemn 
thought  impressed  itself  upon  the  public 
mind. 

The  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  lay 
dreaming  and  content  on  this  summer  even- 
ing, notwithstanding  all  its  troubles  of  state, 
temporarily  concerned  more  with  the  pleasing 
event  chronicled  for  happening  along  peace- 
ful lines  than  with  the  forebodings  and  perils 
of  battles  and  war. 

Out  upon  the  hills,  the  Thornton  home 
seemed  to  stand  more  attractive  than  ever  be- 
fore; at  least  it  was  a  subject  of  more  interest 
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to  all  the  citizens  on  this  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion;  not  excepting,  even,  the  time 
when  the  Reverend  Dr.  Angel  had  sud- 
denly terminated  his  unfortunate  sojourn. 
The  lights  from  every  window  shone  out 
through  the  majestic  trees  and  glittering  lan- 
terns hung  from  the  bending  boughs  that 
sheltered  the  blue  grass  lawn.  The  great 
gate  that  stood  in  front  of  the  drive  that 
woimd  its  way  'neath  the  shades  up  to  the  old 
white  mansion,  stood  wide  open,  as  if  in\dting 
all  to  come  and  go  as  they  might. 

There  was  bustle  and  hurry,  within  and 
without.  The  old-time  negro,  to  the  manor 
born,  felt  himself  personally  burdened  by  the 
responsibility  for  each  detail  of  the  evening's 
preparations,  and  each  colored  contingent  as- 
sociated with  the  life  and  work  of  the  old 
plantation  was  up  and  doing,  as  if  success  or 
failure  was  dependent  upon  him.  Within,  the 
maids  were  arranging,  changing  and  adjust- 
ing ribbons  and  bows,  furbelows,  tucks,  plaits 
and  frills;  and  stitching  and  staying  all  man- 
ner of  dressy  structure,  fluffy  flummery  and 
fiddle-dee-doos.  Roses  of  all  colors  and  sweet 
scented  flowers  were  set  and  hung  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  until  the  rooms  and 
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halls  were  turned  into  a  veritable  garden  of 
bloom  and  bud,  to  please  and  satisfy.  Car- 
riages were  arriving  and  departing,  leaving 
the  fair  occupants,  in  white  dresses  and  slip- 
pers, to  ascend  the  steps,  down  and  over 
which  a  red  carpet  was  carefully  stretched. 
The  front  door,  which  led  to  the  capacious 
hall,  swung  inward,  displaying  a  broad,  in- 
viting stairway,  so  common  to  the  old  Mis- 
souri homes  of  the  day  and  time  when  slavery 
was  justified  as  one  of  the  things  of  divine 
and  holy  origin.  The  servants  of  the  old 
home  were  arrayed  in  their  best  calicos,  bibs 
and  tuckers.  The  little  pickaninnies  stood 
about  the  outhouses,  or  congregated  in  the 
kitchen,  anxiously  observant  and  curious  at 
each  turn  of  incident ;  and  peeped  and  craned 
to  get  a  sight  of  each  new  arrival,  all  dressed 
in  his  best  Sunday  clothes. 

The  event  of  this  particular  evening  was 
the  culmination  of  what  the  people  were 
pleased  to  esteem  as  fitting  and  felicitous.  On 
this  night  Miss  Lucy  Thornton  was  to  become 
Mrs.  Madison  Hood. 

The  drift  of  congenial  thought  and  natural 
trend  of  affairs,  that  make  for  love's  fruition, 
must  have  it  so.    She,  gentle,  sweet  and  pure 
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of  purpose,  was  happy  to  trust  her  love  and 
life  to  him  in  whom  she  had  from  the  first 
discovered  the  light  reflected  in  her  heart;  the 
flame  of  which  rekindled  and  became  radiant 
as  the  years  went  on.  Even  in  yon  younger 
life,  when  the  little  minister  had  supposed 
himself  intrenched  in  the  affections  of  this 
innocent  girl,  that  nature  groomed  and  illu- 
minated, there  lay  deep  buried  with  the  se- 
crets of  her  fancy's  dream  an  untuned  chord, 
waiting  to  be  keyed  to  harmony  by  the  recip- 
rocal response  from  the  only  man  she  adored. 
It  had  come  as  gradually  and  as  surely  as 
came  the  years;  and  Hood  could  not  stem  or 
stay,  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could, 
that  growing,  all-absorbing  love  for  Lucy 
Thornton.  In  the  mind  of  each  there  seemed, 
from  the  beginning,  to  be  an  intuitive,  inspir- 
ing faith  in  their  ultimate  union.  It  was  with 
each  the  first  and  only  love.  Neither  had  been 
buffeted  or  tossed  on  the  toyful  waves  of 
fickle  affection.  Neither  had  suffered  from  the 
scorch  of  flitting  flame,  or  been  forced  to  a 
second  choice.  No  scars  from  previous  abra- 
sions of  tender  hearts  existed  here.  Fresh 
as  the  bloom  that  follows  the  awaking  of  the 
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springtime,  and  as  natural  too,  was  this  love 
of  theirs. 

In  all  the  struggles  met  with  in  an  active 
and  useful  life,  in  all  the  intricate  and  anxious 
combats  encountered  in  Hood's  career  as  a 
lawyer,  there  ever  remained  that  picture  of 
Lucy  Thornton  as  he  saw  her  on  that  rainy 
day  when  her  carriage  was  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Now  that  he  must  leave  for  the  front  and  be- 
come a  commander  of  armies,  he  could  not 
depart  and  leave  her.  She  had  become  a  part 
of  his  life,  his  aspirations  and  hopes.  The 
ties  that  bound  him  to  her  were  stronger 
even  than  those  that  bound  him  to  the  destiny 
of  the  Union. 

The  hour  had  come  when  each  was  to  take 
the  vow  that  absorbs  individual  oneness  and 
places  common  happiness  on  the  pedestal  of 
hope. 

The  wedding  company  thronged  the  rooms 
and  halls,  and  in  the  place  where  usually  stood 
the  minister  was  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  to  pronounce  the  decree  that  should 
make  Madison  Hood  a  benedict  and  Lucy 
Thornton  Mrs.  Brigadier-General  Hood. 

The  company  that  had  gathered  there  on 
that  mission  of  peace,  back  in  the  wartime 
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days,  is  worthy  of  mention  in  the  annals  of 
history.  It  was  at  that  momentous  time 
when  had  come  the  parting  of  the  ways  in 
all  previous  political  affiliations.  It  marked 
the  period  when  the  traffic  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  end; 
when  its  cattle  teams,  freight  schooners,  and 
stage  coaches,  that  led  a  way  to  the  west,  were 
to  disappear  gradually  and  become  only  the 
subject  of  romantic  tales,  to  regale  the  gen- 
erations of  the  future. 

The  changed  conditions  ushered  in  by  the 
Eebellion  stilled  interest  in  and  checked  and 
chilled  this  wondrous  business  in  which  thou- 
sands had  made  fortunes  and  fame.  With  the 
coming  of  peace  in  1865,  there  came  also  the 
railroad  train,  which  with  a  single  whistle  and 
''All  aboard"  relegated  to  the  rugged  days 
of  the  "has  been"  all  the  adventure,  romance 
and  thrilling  episode  of  the  famous  Santa  Fe 
Trail. 

Among  this  company  gathered  at  the 
princely  Thornton  mansion,  on  Hood's  wed- 
ding night,  were  men  afterward  distinguished 
in  public  life  and  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  Missouri  commonwealth;  men  who  sub- 
sequently became  representatives  in  Congress, 
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judges,  governors,  military  leaders,  merchant 
kings,  financial  barons,  and  public-spirited 
citizens. 

When  Colonel  Thornton  came  down  the 
broad  stairway,  with  his  only  child  leaning 
upon  his  arm,  a  tear  was  noticed  in  his  eye 
and  a  half  smile  upon  his  face,  the  former  for 
grief  in  the  thought  of  separation  from  this 
child  of  his  heart,  and  the  latter  from  the 
pleasant  reflection  that  she  was  to  become  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 

Mrs.  Thornton  had  now  so  tempered  her 
code  of  rules  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  was 
possible,  if  not  more  than  probable  that  Hood, 
and  even  Sands,  might  by  some  fortuitous 
circumstance  manage  to  gain  a  reasonably 
fair  position  on  the  campus  ground  prepared 
for  believing  saints. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the 
family  circle  was  left  to  itself  and  intimate 
friends.  Hood  led  his  wife  into  the  living  room 
and  reaching  in  his  pocket  brought  forth  the 
withered  rose  that  Lucy  had  pinned  on  his 
coat  lapel  on  that  Sunday  night  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Gilliss  House.  He  presented  it  to 
her  without  the  expression  of  a  single  word. 
She  hesitated,  and  at  first  seemed  not  to  com- 
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prehend,  but  suddenly  started  as  one  awak- 
ened from  a  dream,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
him,  exclaiming: 

''Now,  Mr.  Hood,  I  know  it's  so;  I  know  it's 
so !  You  have  loved  me  all  these  years.  When 
I  gave  you  the  rose,  my  heart  went  with  it 
and  now  you  give  it  back  and  your  own  love 
with  it." 

The  whole  company  bowed  its  head  in 
silence,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  Sands,  stepping  forward,  placed 
his  hand  gently  upon  Hood,  saying: 

"If  you  both  feel  as  happy  as  I  do,  then  I 
know  just  how  you  feel.  I'd  like  to  say  some- 
thin',  an'  I  thought  I  could,  but  somehow  I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it.  It  'pears  like  I 
can't  do  it." 

Here  he  dropped  his  head,  withdrew  his 
hand,  and  suddenly  turned,  reached  for  his 
hat,  and  abruptly  left  the  house. 

Again  the  company  stood  in  quiet  reverence 
until  Sands  had  gone.  Hood  turning  about, 
said: 

"When  Mark  has  ceased  to  live.  Nature 
will  have  lost  a  champion  and  humanity  its 
truest  friend.    Men  may  come  and  go,  time 
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produce  and  annihilate,  but  his  true  worth 
will  remain  unmatched." 

**I  believe  it,  Mr.  Hood,  indeed  I  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Thornton,  **and  if  I  could  only  make 
amends  for  all  the  ill  I  have  thought  of  him, 
gladly  would  I  do  it.  I  used  to  pray  for  him, 
but  now  I  really  think  he  did  not  need  it." 

*'Yes,  mother,"  jociilarly  replied  Hood, 
*'but  each  of  you  was  equally  earnest,  and 
after  all  we  are  not  so  far  apart  when  we  come 
to  know  each  other  better.  Let  us  then  never 
forget  that  all  the  world's  akin,  living  to  live, 
and  hoping,  ever  hoping,  that  what  is  to  be  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  that  justice  will  ever  come 
uppermost,  trample  it  though  we  may." 

Those  who  are  married  well,  and  to  whom 
the  ceremony  is  but  a  form,  have  reached  the 
acme  of  life's  chief  estate.  Those  who  are 
married,  not  in  fact,  and  to  whom  the  cere- 
mony is  the  marriage,  are  pirates  on  a  human 
sea,  without  a  friendly  port  in  which  to  moor 
the  wreckage.  Those  happily  joined  and  who 
pleasantly  live  each  with  the  other  contented, 
can  little  understand  the  miserable  lot  of  those 
who  live  a  life  of  hatred  and  bitter  dislike.  It 
is  doubtful  if  half  the  marriages  are  happy 
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ones,  and  indeed  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  they  never  taken  place.  Scientists, 
moralists  and  purists  have  swelled  their  im- 
aginations and  distorted  statistics  in  frantic 
efforts  to  demonstate  that  this  or  that  evil, 
which  the  race  has  made  conventional,  is  the 
chief  of  all.  They  have  crusaded  and  lam- 
basted, excommunicated  and  vilified  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  men  and  women;  they  have  in 
turn  charged  varied  and  different  evils  and 
habits  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  people.  But 
back  of  all  and  at  the  threshold  of  all  social 
life  lies  unhappy  marriage,  the  prime  source 
of  vice,  disgrace  and  crime. 

When  September  should  come,  Madison 
Hood  and  Lucy  Thornton  must  take  their  de- 
parture, and  enter  a  new  field  of  energy  and 
action.  Washington  was  to  become  the  head- 
quarters for  Hood  in  his  future  operations. 

All  the  endearments  of  home  and  tender 
attachments  of  the  early  days  of  youthful 
associations  must  now  be  severed  and  given 
up,  for  sterner  activities  of  matured  years.  The 
sweet  memories  of  the  *'01d  Landing"  and 
the  incidents  that  clustered  about  it,  the  strife 
and  struggle  of  the  City's  building,  and  all 
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that  breeds  that  pleasant  dream  of  reflection 
upon  halcyon  days,  was  now  enforced  upon 
the  mind  of  each.  May  we  not  venture  to 
wish  and  hope  that  the  future  of  each  of  these 
true  souls  was  directed  along  lines  of  high 
impulse  and  useful  purpose,  and  that  the 
world  was  better  for  their  having  lived. 

However,  before  they  take  their  final  leave, 
other  things  were  yet  to  happen. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1862,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  "Lone  Jack,"  at  a  small  country 
crossroads  town,  only  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  Kansas  City,  and  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  an  isolated  oak  tree  stood  near  the 
spot.  It  was  one  of  those  sultry  August  days 
w^hen  the  sun  seemed  to  blister  the  earth  and 
take  the  life  out  of  the  atmosphere.  The  com 
blades  withered  and  rolled,  the  tassels  dried 
and  deadened,  and  the  glistening  wheat 
shocks  that  dotted  the  fields  of  that  quiet 
community  reflected  a  heat  that  only  the 
farmer  understands.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
moving,  the  dropping  leaves  bowed  in  the 
silence  of  the  heat,  and  even  the  hardy  hedge- 
rows that  lined  the  lanes  leading  to  this  coun- 
try burg  added  their  wilting  assent  to  the  in- 
tensity of  Nature 's  warm  reception. 

The  little  village  of  the  green  hills  was  a 
trading  center  for  the  farmers  for  miles 
around,  who  tilled  the  richest  of  soil  and  pros- 
pered in  the  rewards  it  rendered  up.    Here  the 
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village  wagon-maker  of  the  long  ago  plied  his 
trade  in  ease  and  contentment,  all  unmindful 
and  unapprised  of  the  possibility  of  a  time 
when  gigantic  factories,  with  countless  ma- 
chines and  intricate  appliances,  should  drive 
him  from  the  field  of  simple  toil.  Here,  too, 
was  the  country  store-keeper,  who  traded  in 
nails  and  wool  socks,  red  flannel,  salt  and  sor- 
ghum, rag  carpets,  bed-ticking  and  boots,  and 
in  fact  everything  that  the  simple  life  de- 
manded, dreaming  not  of  department  stores 
and  special  lines  that  modern  trade  rules 
have  decreed,  nor  of  striking  clerks,  or  shop 
labor  unions,  to  fret  the  soul  of  those  who  pay 
the  wage,  and  lessen  the  dignity  of  those  who 
receive. 

This  country  merchant  bartered  with  the 
farmers'  wives,  exchanging  calico  for  butter, 
and  brown  sugar  for  eggs,  each  contented 
with  the  simple  deal.  They  chatted  about  the 
crops  and  the  price  of  hogs,  and  speculated 
as  to  whether  the  frost  had  blighted  the  peach 
blooms  or  recent  rains  had  washed  the  bridges 
out. 

Here  was  found  the  country  church;  sacred 
ground  to  the  confiding  and  uninformed,  with 
its  quota  of  contributing  lambs,  usually  found 
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in  country  life,  willing  to  accept  and  cherish 
as  vital  and  all-important  any  assertion  that 
falls  from  the  lips  of  the  ardent  parson;  and 
possibly  the  happier  in  their  innocent  con- 
victions. 

Here  stood  the  village  school,  the  workshop 
of  intellectual  development,  where  the  young 
are  taught  that  mental  inferiority  is  a  public 
crime,  that  sacred  follies  can  no  longer  pass 
for  either  culture  or  respectability,  and  that 
reason  is  a  safe  guide  for  all  things. 

This  small  trading  center  served  as  a  meet- 
ing place  where  the  mentors  of  the  community 
distributed  and  received  the  current  rumors 
and  public  gossip,  and  where  the  farmer  came 
to  get  his  weekly  paper  from  the  county  seat, 
talk  of  the  times  and  troubles  of  the  day,  gain 
information  of  what  was  going  on,  and  then 
return  to  mow  his  hay  or  gather  it  in  before 
the  coming  of  the  next  rain. 

Simple  and  true  to  Nature,  untutored  in 
the  worries  and  deceptions  of  society's  bicker- 
ings, and  untroubled  by  the  secret  envies  and 
exasperations  that  follow  in  the  wake  of 
wealth,  these  rural  vicinities  of  fifty  years 
ago  presented  the  real  picture  of  that  fancy 
we  sometimes  have,  which  reflects  humanity 
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in  pursuit  of  toil,  each  an  equal  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Our  country  is  growing  older  and 
the  time  will  soon  be  past  when  frontier  life 
will  find  a  place  to  call  its  own.  Clover  fields 
hedged  in  by  glistening  wire  fences,  capacious 
red-painted  barns  with  cemented  stalls,  rub- 
ber-tired vehicles  in  the  carriage  houses,  with 
well-kept  rock  roads  to  drive  them  on,  steam 
threshers  and  riding  plows  in  the  fields,  wind- 
mills to  draw  the  water  and  swinging  gates 
which  open  and  close  at  the  bidding,  are  out 
of  keeping  with  those  old  times  of  loghouses, 
ox  teams,  unpainted  wagons,  hay  sheds,  black, 
sticky  mud,  homemade  clothes,  and  worm 
fences. 

No  condition  can  remain  forever  the  same, 
and  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The 
novelty  of  change,  the  demand  for  the  new 
and  the  up-to-date  is  the  order  of  our  lives. 
A  thing  is  scarcely  done  or  finished  until  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  past,  and  begins  to 
travel  toward  the  verge  of  annihilation.  The 
scenes  and  surroundings  of  om'  childhood, 
which  in  after  years  we  cherish  as  the  one 
spot  of  joy  to  which  we  feel  we  could  return 
in  our  old  age  to  rest  and  repose,  are,  when 
we  see  them  again,  not  what  we  thought  they 
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were.  We  have  changed  and  so  have  they. 
The  buildings  of  our  native  town,  which  once 
seemed  tall  and  stately,  have  become  small 
and  common;  the  brook  which  once  was  a 
rushing  torrent  has  become  a  mere  iminter- 
estiug  stream,  and  the  bridge  we  thought  to 
be  massive  and  awe-inspiring  has  dwarfed 
and  dwindled.  Even  the  large  house  in  which 
we  were  born  has  shrunken  and  diminished. 
The  boys  we  used  to  play  with  have  become 
white-bearded  and  thousands  of  others  have 
taken  their  places,  who  never  even  so  much 
as  heard  our  names.  When  we  have  looked 
over  the  fields  of  youth,  we  wonder  how  we 
could  be  so  mistaken  and  disappointed,  and 
sadly  turn  away  to  feel  our  dream  is  all  a 
dream.  Such  is  change,  the  inscrutable  law 
of  evolution. 

Little  did  the  citizens  of  this  peaceful  cross- 
roads village  think  that  ere  the  sun  should 
set  on  this  hot  August  day,  its  streets  would 
be  literally  filled  with  dead  and  dying  and 
that  one  of  the  most  desperate  struggles  of 
the  Civil  War  was  chronicled  to  occur  within 
its  precincts. 

This  battle  presented  some  curious  and 
unusual  incidents.     Neither  side  anticipated 
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it,  nor  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  its 
coming.  Neither  side  knew,  until  the  battle 
was  over,  the  identity  of  the  other,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  enemies.  Something  near 
a  thousand  troops  were  engaged  on  either 
side. 

The  Confederates  were  under  the  command 
of  Colonels  Cockrell,  Hunter,  Jackson  and 
Tracy.  This  force  had  pushed  its  way  up 
from  Eastern  Arkansas,  being  originally  part 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Price,  then  camped  near  the  Mississippi  River. 
Their  advance  northward  was  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  as  a  raid,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  and  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  As  they  pressed  onward,  new  re- 
cruits joined  the  forces,  falling  in  with  impro- 
vised armament  and  rude  equipment.  A  few 
regulars  constituted  the  rallying  strength,  but 
the  major  portion  was  made  up  of  unsophis- 
ticated and  untrained  men;  but  what  they 
lacked  in  these  respects  was  amply  supplied 
by  vigorous  courage  and  unexampled  daring. 

Squirrel  rifles,  shotguns,  revolvers  and  all 
kinds  of  firearms  were  carried  by  this  force. 
They  went  into  action  disheveled,  ragtagged, 
and  with  little  previous  drilling.     Like  the 
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patriots  of  Lexington,  who  fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world,  they  entered  the  field 
in  defense  of  native  heath. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  this  force 
had  camped  south  of  Lone  Jack.  About  mid- 
night it  was  learned  that  the  Federals,  under 
Colonel  Foster,  had  arrived  and  were 
camped  in  the  village.  The  question  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Confederates  as  to 
whether  they  should  retreat  to  the  south  or 
stand  their  ground  and  give  battle.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  determined  upon.  Colonel 
Hayes  with  a  local  force  of  Missourians,  had 
now  joined  the  ranks,  which  gave  additional 
assurance  of  their  ability  to  cope  with  the 
Union  forces.  It  had  been  expected  that  the 
famous  Quantrell,  with  his  daring  and  dash- 
ing guerrillas,  could  be  counted  upon  to  as- 
sist, from  the  fact  that  it  was  known  that  he 
was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  fact 
camped  within  a  few  miles'  distance;  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  impending  battle  in  time 
to  give  any  material  aid,  having  arrived  upon 
the  scene  after  it  was  concluded. 

It  was,  however,  supposed  by  Colonel  Fos- 
ter that  the  enemy  in  this  struggle  was  in  fact 
Quantrell,  and  he  knew  not  to  the  contrary 
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until  the  battle  was  over.  The  Federals,  under 
Colonel  Foster,  had  come  across  the  state 
from  Sedalia,  where  they  were  informed  by 
message  from  the  Governor,  that  they  must 
at  once  set  out  for  Lone  Jack  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  local  Confederates  under 
Quantrell  and  Hayes,  nothing  then  being 
known  of  Cockrell's  force  coming  up  from  the 
south,  and  this  accounted  for  the  supposition 
of  Colonel  Foster  that  the  army  encountered 
was  Quantrell 's.  Colonel  Cockrell,  on  his 
part,  was  also  mistaken  in  his  calculations, 
in  that  he  supposed  his  antagonist  to  be  the 
force  of  General  Warren,  which  was  expected 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  on  its  way  down 
from  Iowa. 

Foster,  on  his  march,  was  joined  by  many 
recruits,  some  of  them  from  Independence, 
and  others  from  Kansas  City. 

Among  those  who  volunteered  with  Foster 
to  aid  in  driving  out  the  rebel  forces,  was 
Mark  Sands,  who  shouldered  his  musket  with 
a  firm  determination  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen, realizing  the  emergency  that  now  con- 
fronted every  true  patriot,  and  knowing  that 
unless  resistance  was  made  at  once  to  the 
gathering  and  advancing  armies  of  the  Con- 
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federacy,  Kansas  City  must  soon  be  in  danger 
of  capture. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
rebel  forces  arranged  for  the  advance  upon 
Lone  Jack,  rounds  of  ammunition  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  little  army  in  the  early  dawn 
crept  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  village,  ready 
to  make  the  attack.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  from  Colonel  Foster's  headquarters, 
pointing  out  to  the  enemy  the  location  of  this 
small  but  resolute  army  of  the  Union. 

It  is  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  this  con- 
flict was  precipitated  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  in  the  Confederate  lines,  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  forces  were  im- 
mediately thrown  against  each  other  at  short 
range;  so  closely  were  they  engaged  that  the 
width  of  a  single  street  marked  the  distance 
between.  From  early  morning  until  nearly 
noon  the  fight  went  on,  charge  after  charge 
being  made  and  every  time  repelled,  the 
battle  being  fought  out  within  narrow  limits 
of  territory,  neither  side  materially  gaining 
or  losing  until  the  close,  and  even  then  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  losing  party. 

Hedges,  fences,  stores,  blacksmith  shops 
and  other  buildings  operated  as  partial  refuge 
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on  either  side.  A  perfect  fusillade  of  lead  was 
poured  across  the  streets,  through  hedges  and 
from  behind  and  between  buildings.  The 
rebels  were  without  artillery,  but  Colonel  Fos- 
ter was  supplied  with  a  battery  of  two  guns, 
planted  in  such  position  as  to  rake  the 
streets  with  terrific  effect. 

This  battery  during  the  fight  was  twice 
wrested  from  the  Federals,  and  twice  by  them 
retaken,  to  be  finally  abandoned  and  left  on 
the  field  in  the  end,  when  Colonel  Foster  re- 
treated, leaving  the  Confederates  victors,  yet 
so  reduced  and  with  a  victory  so  dearly  pur- 
chased as  to  make  it  impossible  to  follow  it  up 
by  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  After  the 
battle  the  streets  were  filled  with  dead  and 
dying  men,  and  with  killed  and  wounded 
horses.  The  piteous  groans  of  the  w^ounded 
rent  the  air  and  the  heartrending  spectacle 
was  unequaled  for  sadness,  perhaps,  by  any 
battle  of  the  war.  Nearly  two  hundred  men 
lay  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  village,  while 
the  rays  of  a  burning  summer  sun  dried  the 
human  blood  freely  shed  by  brave  and  earnest 
men,  each  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Battles  and  wars,  lamentable  though  they 
be,  are  ever  effective  in  clearing  the  decks, 
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quieting  eruptions,  calming  the  seas  of  discord 
and  in  the  end  in  strengthening  the  ties  which 
bind  humanity  to  humanity.  They  teach  us 
all  that  there  is  a  limit  to  ambitions,  and  that 
there  is  a  trace  of  common  kith  and  kin, 
which  tends  to  make  us  wondrously  the  same. 
They  correct  the  errors  of  egoistic  opinion, 
breed  kindness  for  those  we  thought  our 
enemies,  and  bring  us  to  a  realization  of  our 
imaginary  exalted  puffiness. 

The  battle  of  Lone  Jack  was  a  type  of 
battles  frequently  met  with  in  a  review  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  Though  less  disastrous 
than  others,  it  was  pregnant  with  forcefulness 
in  the  making  of  the  final  total  of  war's  place 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

Those  who  fell  on  that  eventful  day  were 
laid  away  tenderly  in  a  common  burying- 
ground,  where  on  the  16th  of  every  August 
thousands  of  people  gather  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  respect,  regardless  of  previous  political 
opinion,  and  offer  their  sympathetic  reverence 
to  those  who  made  Lone  Jack  famous  as  a 
battle  ground. 


The  evening  shades  had  fallen  upon  the 
city  at  the  landing;  the  setting  sun  would  have 
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left  the  twilight  to  fade  away,  had  not  the 
moon  supplanted  it,  and  mingled  its  soft  and 
delicate  light  with  the  vestige  yet  remaining. 
A  mild,  refreshing  breeze  had  set  the  air  in 
motion,  relieving  the  prostrating  heat  effect  of 
departing  day.  The  people  had  leisurely  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  cool  of  front  yards, 
the  sidewalks  of  the  shops,  or  open  breathing- 
spots,  to  regale  themselves  in  the  gentle 
zephyrs  prevalent  in  that  temperate  climate. 

Here  and  there  were  groups  of  men,  and 
women  and  children;  the  men,  sober,  reflec- 
tive, anxious,  talking  of  the  perils  of  the  hour, 
of  tales  of  war  and  of  details  which  turn  the 
tide  of  battles,  all  apprehensive  for  the  fu- 
ture and  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  im- 
pending calamitous  events;  the  women  silent, 
trusting  and  hoping  that  all  might  arrange 
itself  so  that  the  lives  of  husbands  and  sons 
would  be  spared;  the  children,  like  young 
fawns,  alert  of  ear  to  catch  some  word  of  re- 
assurance from  the  older  heads,  and  be  per- 
suaded in  harmony  with  their  youthful  hopes 
that  these  repeated  tales  of  war  might  cease 
to  be. 

But  what  is  this  rumor  now,  which  will  not 
down?    This  unwelcome  news  which  breaks 
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like  a  nightmare  upon  the  evening  calm,  and 
chills  the  souls  of  men?  *Tis  the  report  from 
Lone  Jack's  battlefield,  and  with  it  comes  the 
information,  saddest  of  all,  that  Mark  Sands 
has  fallen,  and  his  lifeless  form  has  been 
brought  from  the  field,  and  lies  in  state  at  the 
City  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Every  community  has  its  idol,  its  peculiar 
character,  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike;  esteemed  from  both  quarters 
because  he  stands  for  the  medium,  the  prac- 
tical, and  the  true  and  honest  fact  as  distin- 
gushed  from  the  extreme  and  unreasonable. 

The  brave,  plain,  grand  character  who 
stands  for  the  unvarnished  essence  of  things, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  precedent, 
or  the  excited  chaotic  influence  of  present 
spasmodic  events,  who  calmly  surveys  the 
surging  mass  and  measures  it  by  the  every- 
day, common-sense  rule,  recognizing  that 
things  are  just  what  they  are,  and  will 
never  be  different,  no  matter  what  we  wish 
or  pray;  and  who  takes  all  humanity  by  the 
hand,  pardons  its  wrongs  and  trusts  it  still, 
is  the  man  fit  to  live  and  unafraid  to  die. 

Such  a  man  was  Mark  Sands.  And  now  on 
this  day,  when  he  was  to  be  laid  away,  rev- 
erence and  reflective  sadness  was  found  in 
every  home.    The  suffering  and  unfortunate 
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felt  that  a  friend  had  been  stricken  down. 
The  fortunate  and  successful  realized  that  a 
princely  commoner  had  ceased  to  be. 

Out  on  the  country  lanes  the  curling  dust 
gave  evidence  that  the  people  were  slowly  and 
solemnly  coming  from^  all  directions  toward 
the  city.  Farm  wagons,  carrying  families, 
crowded  and  filled  the  roads;  men  were  on 
horseback,  others  trudging  on  foot  along  dusty 
roadsides,  bypaths  and  cross  lots,  directing 
their  course  to  the  old  Union  Cemetery,  which 
lay  close  by  the  route  to  Westport,  leading 
to  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Public  offices,  business  houses,  and  shops 
of  the  city  were  closed.  The  laborer  and  the 
man  of  affairs,  the  farmer  and  the  artisan, 
alike  suspended  their  wonted  cares.  The  king 
of  the  people  was  dead.  A  king,  not  of 
pampered  panoply,  dawdling  in  purple  and 
praised  by  hired  retainers,  or  mourned  by  pur- 
chased form;  but  a  king  indeed,  loved  and 
honored  for  his  own  true  worth. 

Leading  out  from  the  city,  the  streets  were 
alive  with  people  of  all  conditions  in  life,  the 
white  and  the  black,  the  old  and  the  young, 
all  bent  on  a  common  mission.  From  the 
alleys  and  by-streets  came  vehicles,  express 
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wagons  and  carts,  filled  with  the  lowly  of  the 
city.  Carriages  and  conveyances  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  into  service.  The  impoverished, 
the  well-to-do,  and  the  rich  mingled  together 
on  this,  the  funeral  day  of  him  who  touched 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  human  breast. 

This  sincere  champion  of  the  simjDle,  un- 
stilted  life,  the  true  representative  of  the 
actual,  and  enemy  of  the  hypocritical;  this 
man  of  the  world,  who  despised  cant  and 
trusted  Nature,  who  ignored  form,  ceremony, 
superstitions,  and  concoctions,  and  stood  for 
the  vindication  of  the  race,  whatever  its  mis- 
takes might  be,  had  drawn  to  him  the  respect 
of  all,  regardless  of  their  beliefs  or  mental 
structures. 

Grand  Avenue,  which  led  away  to  the  south, 
never  before  nor  since  poured  out  such  an 
indiscriminate  and  motley  crowd  as  on  this 
occasion.  Hundreds  there  were  who  had  been 
the  recipients  of  relief  from  his  magnanimous 
hand,  or  had  profited  by  his  counsel  and 
advice,  or  perhaps,  had  been  cheered  and  en- 
couraged by  his  offhand  words  of  wisdom. 
Many,  too,  had  doubtless  been  freed  and  reas- 
sured by  his  bold  and  daring  denial  and  refu- 
tation of  the  possibility  of  future  punishment 
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in  any  life  beyond;  for  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  lives  of  many  have  been  depressed 
and  made  miserable  by  this  wretched  doctrine 
of  contemptible  origin. 

In  this  great  mass  of  moving  people  there 
could  be  seen  one  vehicle  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  'Twas  the  one  drawn  by 
** Morning  Star,"  driven  by  Jim  Childs,  with 
Old  Shelby  seated  by  his  side.  Among  the 
vast  audience  that  assembled  on  the  country 
hills  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  noble- 
man from  the  ranks,  none  felt  sadder,  with 
less  ability  to  express  it,  than  these  unsophis- 
ticated souls.  Yet  neither  spoke  to  the  other, 
nor  even  referred  to  the  sorrow  which  each 
silently  bore,  each  preferring  in  his  simple 
way  to  keep  his  grief  concealed. 

A  stranger  might  well  have  paused  and 
wondered  what  manner  of  man  was  this,  who 
could  put  to  distress  the  indiscriminate  popu- 
lation of  a  city;  and  might  be  impelled  to  sur- 
mise that  it  must  be  hard  to  part  with  life 
when  all  became  a  friend  to  mourn  the  going 
out.  Who  could  wish  to  end  his  days  with 
tribute  more  glorious  than  this?  But  what 
great  act  or  circumstance  had  brought  this 
widespread  concern?    Had  he  led  armies  to 
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the  field  of  slaughter,  or  guided  the  hand  of 
State?  Had  he  triumphed  over  enemies,  or 
worn  the  medals  that  betoken  the  downfall  of 
others'?  Had  priestly  robes,  or  surpliced 
egoistic  station  come  to  him?  Was  he  a  baron 
of  frenzied  finance,  fat  with  wealth  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  a  suffering  public  ?  Had  he 
been  a  potentate  of  official  greed,  to  dictate 
terms  to  those  he  served? 

No,  none  of  it!  Far  removed  from  all  of 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  greatness.  He  had 
lived  close  to  Nature's  heart  and  felt  the  beat- 
ing, throbbing  pulse  of  human  kind  and  sym- 
pathized and  fraternized  with  simple,  honest 
life. 

A  vast  assemblage  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  the  last  act  that  the  liv- 
ing could  perform  for  him  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  ideal  hero  of  common  life. 

The  remains  of  Mark  Sands  were  lowered 
by  loving  hands,  while  thousands  bowed  in 
silence. 

When  all  was  quiet  save  the  sobs  of  tender 
hearts,  Madison  Hood  sedately  and  calmly 
stepped  forward,  and  delivered  that  oration 
at  the  grave  of  his  friend  w^hich  has  been  so 
much  admired  by  those  whom  it  suited  and  so 
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severely  criticized  by  those  whom  it  dis- 
pleased.   This  is  what  he  said : 

''Friends  and  Fellow-citizens: — I  come  not 
to  speak  of  Sands  as  other  than  a  plain  man; 
nor  yet  refrain  to  mention  the  virtues  which 
made  him  fit  company  for  the  gods.  He  be- 
lieved in  life  on  earth  as  the  ultimate  proposi- 
tion; existence  hereafter  as  a  speculative 
possibility.  He  held  that  it  was  the  highest 
duty  of  man  to  make  the  most  of  life  while  he 
had  it,  so  that  even  though  there  be  another, 
the  first  had  been  a  success.  He  loved  the 
earth  and  trusted  her  as  the  best  he  knew,  and 
while  living  close  to  her  bosom,  he  communed 
with  the  stars.  He  believed  in  no  revelation 
or  declared  doctrine  of  divinity,  which  de- 
pended upon  the  chance  of  printer's  ink  or 
deciphering  of  hieroglyphics.  He  permitted 
no  creed,  church  or  Bible  to  come  between  him 
and  the  universal  power  he  trusted.  Bowing 
for  grace,  or  cringing  on  suppliant  knees,  or 
praying  for  what  he  considered  his  natural 
rights,  was  to  him  an  affront  to  an  hcnest  God. 

"With  him,  happiness  was  the  only  good; 
truth  and  conscience  the  only  guide;  and  to 
these  cardinal  principles  he  ever  adhered. 
With  him,  religion  must  be  simple,  ever  ex- 
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istent,  not  manufactured;  needing  no  preach- 
ing, diagramming  or  explaining.  With  him, 
there  was  no  Holy  Land  or  chosen  people,  no 
miraculous  births  or  seeing  of  visions.  Every 
man  must  be  holy,  or  none  can  be;  every 
people  must  stand  on  equal  ground;  every 
child  born  is  divine.  Visions  must  be  open  and 
free  to  all,  without  barter  to  a  selected  few. 

''Sands  gloried  in  intelligence  rather  than 
in  inquisitions;  in  honest  belief  rather  than 
in  doubtful  scriptures;  in  conscience  rather 
than  in  catechisms;  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
poor  rather  than  the  robes  of  priests.  To  him 
nothing  was  sacred  which  emanated  from 
mystery,  superstition,  seclusion,  or  secret 
cloister.  Sacredness  is  found  only  in  the 
natural  and  the  true;  in  the  limelight  of  the 
open  day;  in  the  song  of  the  bird,  the  bloom 
of  flowers,  the  rippling  of  the  brook,  and  the 
wild  roar  of  the  ocean  wave ;  in  the  gay  laugh 
of  the  child,  and  the  winds  that  blow.  It  has 
no  place  to  hide  and  needs  no  garments  or 
vestments  to  conceal  it  from  open  view.  It 
burns  no  candles  in  ceremonious  form;  breaks 
no  bread  and  drinks  no  wine;  demands  no 
being  born  again,  no  confessions  of  guilt,  re- 
pentance   for    imagined    wrongs,    or    doing 
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penance  to  an  infuriated  or  ill-tempered  God. 
All  that  fell  short  of  squaring  itself  with  com- 
mon sense  and  human  experience,  or  failed  to 
meet  the  test  of  scientific  and  practical  investi- 
gation, with  him  was  lacking  as  a  standard  of 
morality,  and  unworthy  of  the  sanction  of 
superior  power.  If  he  was  not  correct  in  this, 
then  indeed  his  Deity  descended  below  the 
level  of  men. 

*'Any  scheme  of  salvation  which  involved 
the  crucifying  of  the  innocent  to  save  the 
wicked  was  to  him  so  dishonest,  foolish  and 
weak,  as  to  fail  to  meet  the  sanction  of  decent 
men,  besides  convicting  a  God  of  absurdity 
and  placing  Him  before  the  world  to  be  apolo- 
gized for,  even  by  those  who  pretended  to  be- 
lieve it. 

*' Sands  accepted  and  approved  the  self- 
evident  moral  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  not 
because  they  were  written  there,  but  because 
they  were  true  before  they  were  written.  He 
accepted  the  justness  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  not  because  Christ  said  it,  but  because 
it  was  correct  if  He  had  not  said  it.  He  re- 
fused to  accept  all  historical  legends,  miracles 
and  unreasonable  vagaries,  notwithstanding 
they  were  written  in  so-called  sacred  books, 
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and  even  though  prophets,  preachers  and 
priests  had  declared  that  Divinity  had 
vouched  for  them. 

**He  hoped  for  a  hereafter,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  everyone;  and  his  hope  was 
founded  alone  upon  the  proposition  that  fair- 
ness demanded  it,  and  that  if  there  was  none, 
then  the  power  that  created  us  was  guilty  of 
false  pretenses.  Yet  he  was  not  afraid,  know- 
ing that  what  he  hoped  or  thought  could 
change  no  fact. 

**With  him  there  were  no  souls  to  be  lost 
nor  Saviour  to  find  them;  no  anointed  to  be 
rewarded,  nor  enemies  to  punish;  no  unbe- 
lievers to  convert  and  no  believers  to  convert 
them;  no  prayers  demanded,  nor  professionals 
to  make  them;  no  churches  to  be  consecrated, 
or  needy  pretenders  to  consecrate  them;  no 
casting  out  of  devils  or  private  arrangements 
with  saints.  All  must  be  founded  upon  broader 
principles,  and  upon  a  grander  scale,  which  is 
efficient  and  effective  for  all,  or  else  there  is 
nothing. 

"He  believed  that  the  world  has  eternity  in 
its  face,  and  was  built  upon  lines  of  fair  play 
and  naturalness;  that  only  those  things  which 
square  themselves  with  truth  can  last,  and 
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those  which  do  not  must  go  down;  that  life 
is  attractive  and  enticing,  and  not  a  mere 
training  school  for  triflers;  and  that  men  and 
nations,  and  not  capricious  gods,  nor  fate,  nor 
favor,  shape  its  destiny. 

**He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience; a  stranger  to  the  academy  and  the 
college,  and  cared  less  for  the  lore  of  the  past 
than  the  well-being  of  the  present.  He  stood 
for  the  right  of  all  things;  wept  at  misfortune 
and  injustice;  was  true  to  himself,  without 
pride  of  opinion,  unswervable  by  pomp  or 
august  presence,  heedless  of  the  slanders  of 
the  pious,  and  a  gentleman  every  hour  of  his 
life. 

"He  despised  littleness,  arrogance  and  the 
oppression  of  his  fellows.  He  ever  spoke  his 
honest  opinions  and  recognized  the  same 
privilege  in  others.  He  hated  hypocrisy.  He 
affirmed  that  all  religions  must  be  humane. 
He  looked  upon  life  here  as  all-important,  and 
this  earth  as  the  place  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  loved  the  world,  and  dying,  left  behind  him 
that  which  would  have  satisfied  him  for  eter- 
nity. Heavens  and  hells,  gods  and  devils, 
were  to  him  the  creation  of  men  alone,  and 
were  mere  words  for  the  expression  of  ignor- 
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ance.  The  God  he  hoped  for  could  not  be 
guessed,  circumscribed,  limited,  or  defined  by 
anything  which  ever  was  written  or  revealed, 
and  this  power  he  ever  defended  against  the 
slanders  of  those  who  pretended  to  know. 

**Life  is  a  struggle  to  find  duty,  and  a  brave 
man  faces  it  with  resolute  heart,  knowing  that 
he  cannot  escape  its  responsibilities,  and  that 
no  wrong  can  come  to  a  good  man  in  the  here- 
after. Religions  may  come  and  go,  be  worn 
out  and  forgotten,  new  ones  invented  and 
their  patents  expire,  but  the  real  God  of  all 
the  worlds,  if  there  be  one,  will  never  be  found 
guilty  of  their  authorship,  or  responsible  for 
their  absurdities. 

*' Sands  held  that  the  strength  of  all  written 
religions  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  truth  could 
not  be  established;  and  well  he  reasoned,  for 
strange  it  is,  indeed,  that  every  religion  has 
avoided  facts  and  probable  things,  and  re- 
sorted to  visions,  dreams  and  revelations. 

"We  may  not  see  his  like  again.  As  he 
honored  us  we  honor  him.  If  there  be  a 
future,  he  will  be  there.  If  there  be  none,  he 
has  missed  nothing.  Such  were  the  views  of 
Mark  Sands." 
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